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Easy, Reliable ACOUSTIC MEASUREMENTS 


with the § SOUND-SURVEY METER 


for Acoustic Engineers and Audio Enthusiasts 


The Type 1555-A Sound-Survey Meter is a low-cost, 
portable and accurate sound meter. It enables every 
audio consultant or enthusiast to make measurements 
permitting proper installation of reproducing systems 
in theatres, halls, offices, plants, and living rooms. This 


The G-R Type 1555-A Sound-Survey Meter permits — 
% speaker placement for best coverage 


* selection of optimum quantity of ab- 
orbing material for a given speaker housing 


% adjusting of base-reflex systems 
for best performance 


% detection of room absorption 
defects, enabling corrective measures 


% adjusting of cross-over net- 
works, and correct setting of levels 
in multiple-speaker systems 


% determining levels for 
systems using tone-compen- 
sated volume controls 


Finger-tip control 

turns instrument on 

and off, selects one of 

three frequency character- 
istics, checks batteries — 
sound-pressure level is 
simply the sum of meter and 
attenuator readings — range 
is 40 to 136 db. — _ flush- 
mounted crystal microphone 
has good characteristics — 
instrument has stabilized ampli- 
fier and level indicator. 


G-R Type 1555-A a Meter 


AL RADIO Company 


GENER 
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instrument is extremely useful to sales engineers, 
acoustical field engineers and consultants for pre- 
liminary survey work where the refinements of the 
larger Type 1551-A Sound-Level Meter are 
not necessary. 


There is no substitute for a good frequency- 
response characteristic. Yet, the accurate 
determination of overall system response 

is not easily accomplished. 


If sound-pressure level is meas- 

ured at a fixed point in a room 

as frequency is changed, 

the response curve so ob- 

tained will be very irregu- 

lar, even in regions of fre- 

quency where the system 

response is actually flat. Sig- 

nificant characteristics, such 

as a “notch” produced by an 

improperly adjusted cross-over 

network, may be completely ob- 

scured. This effect is a result of 

rapidly changing standing-wave pat- 

terns with changes in frequency. 

That is, combinations of in-phase 

and out-of-phase waves cancel 

and reinforce each other at cer- 

tain frequencies, causing abnormal 

“highs” and “lows” in response 
curves. 


With the aid of the pocket-size Sound- 

Survey Meter, measurements at each fre- 

quency may be made at several points within 

a room, and the results readily averaged. Re- 

sults obtained may then be put in the form of a 

relatively smooth curve, representing the aver- 

age sound level as a function of frequency, and 

illustrating the combined effects of speaker 

acoustic power output and total room losses. 

Such results represent the performance of the 

speaker system in its setting and thus help deter- 

mine effects due to absorption, room-dimensions, 
speaker directivity, and standing-wave patterns. 


For Complete Information Write for the G-R Sound 
Measurement Bulletin. 


Admitiance M eters tx Coazial Elements tx Decade Capacilors 
Decade Inductors tx Desade Resistors % Distortion Meters 
Frequency Meters tx Frequency Standards tx Geiger Counters 
Impedance Bridges tx Modulation Meters tx Oscillators 
Variacs tx Light Meters t% Megohmmeters tx Motor Controls 
Noise Meters t Null Detectors t% Precision Capacilors 


Pulse Generators tr Signal Generators t Vibration M cters tx Stroboscopes tx W ave Filters 
U-H-F Measuring Equipment tr V-T Voltmeters t Wave Analysers t Polariscopes 
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Retail 
Price 
$750 


in Publisher's 
Edition 


~—8 
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Lawrence in 


The fabulous Tallu- 
lah Bankhead in 
“The Skin of Our 
Teeth.” 


Beatrice Lillie in a 
skit from “‘At Home 
Abroad.”’ 


CE 


A magnificent theatre album, presenting 
the greatest array of stars ever assembled in 


Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh in ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet.’’ 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


one big volume 


GREAT STARS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STAGE 


By DANIEL BLUM 
Author of “A Pictorial History of the American Theater” 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE VOLUME, OVER A FOOT 
HIGH - NEARLY 2000 PHOTOS - ALMOST 300 PAGES 


Recall All Your Glorious Theatre Memories! f 


VERY theatre lover will be fascinated by this ex- 
ceptionally beautiful volume. All your glorious 
theatre memories will come alive as you browse through 


the nearly 2000 photographs of over 


Alfred Lunt as he 
appeared in ‘The 
Pirate.”’ 


150 tamous 


stars. You'll see all the “greats’"—from Maude Adams 
and the Barrymores to Lawrence Olivier and Tallulah 
Bankhead—in full page portraits, as well as in scenes 


from memorable plays. You see them grow from ‘ 
knowns” to stars. In addition, there is a biographical 
sketch of each personality. 


You'll treasure this wonderful album for a lifetime 
And now this $7.50 volume is yours FREE with mem- 
bership in The Fireside Theatre! 


The late Gertrude 
“Pygmalion.” 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, 
each in a handsome volume. During the past 
season members have received such plays as The 
Kine and 1, Point of No Return, The Four Post- 
er, The Moon Is Blue and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays intimately, scene 
by scene; savor their full richness; re-read them 
at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by 
critics and public. You receive them as soon as 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy 
and discuss while everyone is still talking about 
them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: ‘Members re- 
ceive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” an 
informative and entertaining play-review. Ie 
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describes each selection in advance—so that you 
may decide whether or not you want it. You 
need accept only four selections a year. The cost 
is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
—less than the price of a balcony seat. The vol- 
umes are beautifully bound; and soon grow into 
an impressive library you will be proud to own. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Nocl Coward, Kath- 
erine Cornell, Peggy Wood, John Mason Brown, 
the late Gertrude Lawrence, and other theatre 
celebrities have highly commended the Fireside 
Theatre. “A wonderful idea,” says Roland 
Young. “It will bring new delight to thousands.” 
No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will bring 
you—free—the a $7.50 volume, Great Stars 
of The American Stage, together with your first 
selection. If not delighted, return beth books 
in 10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled. The Fireside Theetre, Dept. TA-4, 
575 Medisen Avenue, New York £2,N.Y. 
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Helen Hayes in her 
early smash suc- 
cess, ‘‘Coquette.” 
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THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-4 cs 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me-—for 10 days’ FREE EXAM- 
INATION—the brand-new “Great Stars of the 
American Stage together with my first selec- 
tion, and enroll me as a member of The Fireside 
Theatre. If I return both books within 10 days 
you will cancel my membership. If I keep them, 
I will pay only $1.89 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me “Curtain Time’’ 
in advance of each new play selection. I will 
keep “Great Stars of the American Stage’’ as 
a FREE Gift, and take at least three more plays 
at the same low Club price from the twelve or 
more which you will offer as soon after they 
open on Broadway as possible 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
(cif any) State - 
(Same offer Canada—Address 105 Bond St. 
Toronto) Offer good only in U.S. and Canada 


—_————— a oo 
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I agree all the way with your criticism 
in the December, 1952, issue (“Theatre 
on the Disc” by Sigmund Spaeth) of 
Peggy Lee’s objectionable interpretation 
of Richard Rodger’s Lover. After lam- 
basting Peggy, you write resignedly that 
the worst of it is that the composer 
cannot possibly object if such a fantastic 
interpretation sells a lot of records, 
which it unquestionably does. Why can 
he not object? Money to a composer as 
successful as Richard Rodgers should not 
be the primary concern here .. . it 













The Cover 








Double-exposed photograph by Ralph Baxter of Geraldine Page, 
star of Mid-Summer, whose Cinderella-esque career is described 
by Joseph Carroll in “Geraldine Page: The Irony of a Legend’ 
on page 18 






The Play 





34 Darkness at Noon by Sidney Kingsley 
might give “song stylists’ a jolt if some- 
one as powerful as Mr. Rodgers would 
object. Perhaps we would then hear 








The Critic 





renditions of songs the way composers 24 George Jean Nathan 





wish them to be interpreted. 







MRS. GLENN M. KELLY 
White Plains, N.Y. 






George Spelvin 










22 Memoirs of a Snake-in-the-Grass 















Joseph Carroll’s article on T. S. Eliot 
in February Theatre Arts is one of the 
best and most penetrating you have pub- 
lished in a long time. Also, I think the 
way you are printing the complete play 
a great improvement. And, of course, 
having Nathan as your critic gives you 








Features 





















18 Geraldine Page: The Irony of a Legend 
by Joseph Carroll 


65 The Crucible Photographs by Eve Arnold 


70 Be Not Too Tame Neither by Adam Poulsen 
and Fitzroy Davis 








the distinction of using the best man 
possible for the job. On the other hand 


72 The Importance of Being Faithful by Anthony Asquith 
Gassner did not have anything to say. 


aa 78 The Dangers of the History Play by John Gassner 
That very useful calendar ought to 


be placed at the back of the book. 





ALFRED HENTZ 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Ballet 















30 «Ballet Under Glass by Selma Jeanne Cohen 













It was Fredric March and not John 
Barrymore who played in Nothing Sa- 
cred, as any television fan will tell you 
“From Floradora to Hazel Flagg,” by 
Bernard Sobel, February]. It was South 
Pacific and not Oklahoma! that was 
adapted from James Michener’s stories 






Costumes 





75 Glamor by the Yard by John S Wilson 





Departments 
4 Calendar 
9 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
12 Books 
15 Offstage 

82 Theatre Off-Broadway by Aimee Scheff 
86 Movies by Parker Tyler 













And we do not consider that entertain- 







ing night-club and television star, Sandra 








Deel, a nonentity even though she did 
play in a chorus of South Pacific 


















MICHAEL RUBIN 
Brewster, N.Y. 


Sorry. Mr. Rubin and the television fans 
are right.—Ed. 
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to each new show with a scene from 






same and a list of the cast. It is excel- 
lent for reference and a good way 
of finding “who did what, when.’ 
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Screen star Ginger Rogers and 
host John C. Bruno 


“If you want @ good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 

Ward Morehouse-——-World Telegram & Sun 
"For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
"Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.’ 
Dorothy Kilgallen—-New York Journal American 
“Highly Recommended —the superb steaks 
@ la Bruno's Pen & Pencil."’ 

Hy Gardner—-New York Herald Tribune 


“Gourmet Views: No one serves better steak 
anywhere than Bruno at his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil." Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATER 
MU. 2-8660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Reserve NOW 
for Spring 
and Summer 


* We guarantee 
repurchase under 
the famous 
Pamosa System 


Write for 
Free Literature Dept. TA 


P. amosa System 


Werid's Largest Speciatized Organization 
PACIFIC iin ane. S-9eee 
Vv. . 
Seg ate situ gi—ke SESE 
Montreal: 1010 St, > 
UN 66167 
Offices in Paris. Londen, Rame, Maples 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


An Evening with Beatrice Lillie—Booth, W. 45th. 
Edward Duryea Dowling presents Miss Lillie 
assisted by Reginald Gardiner in an evening of 
sketches 

Camino Real—National, W. 41st St. Chery! 
Crawford-Ethel Linder Reiner production of 
Tennessee Williams’ play about a prize fighter 
who contracts a heart condition, with Eli 
Wallach, Jo Ann Fleet, Joseph Anthony, 

ennie Goldstein, Barbara Baxley and Hurd 
Hatfield 

Dial ‘‘M”’ for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th. James 
P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick Knott's 
melodrama, with Maurice Evans and Gusti 
Huber. 

Guys and Dolis—45th St. Theatre. Abe Burrows’ 

rize musical, with Iva Withers, Julie Oshins, 
Susan Hight, Pat Rooney and Norwood Smith 
as Runyon characters. 

Hazel Flagg—Hellinger, B’way and 5ist. fule 
Styne and A. B. Farrell’s production of n 
Hecht’s musical adaptation of his movie Noth- 
ing Sacred, with Helen Gallagher, Thomas 

itchell, Benay Venuta, John Howard and 
ack Whiting. 

John Brown’s Body. Century, 932 7th Ave. Paul 
Gregory's presentation of Charles Laughton’s 
adaptation of the Stephen Vincent Benet m, 
with Tyrone Power, Judith Anderson and Ray- 
mond Massey. 

Mid-Summer—Vanderbilt, W. 48th. Paul Crab- 
tree and Frank J. Hale’s production of Vina 
Delmar’s play about a school teacher who wants 
to write ) om show business, with Mark Stevens, 
Geraldine Page, Vicki Cummings and Jenny 
Hecht. 

Misalliance—Barrymore, W. 47th. The New York 
City Drama Company’s production, with Barry 
Jones, Tamara Geva, Roddy McDowall, Rich- 
ard Kiley, Bramwell Fletcher, Dorothy Sands 
and William Redfield. : 

My Three Angels—-Morosco Theatre, W. 45th. 
be Subber-Rita Allen-Archie Linn pw produc- 
tion of the Sam and Bela Spewack adaptation 
of Albert Husson’s play called Cuisine des 
An with Walter Slezak, Jerome Cowan, 
Erik Fleming, Carmen Mathews and Henry 
Daniell. q ? 

New Faces—Royale, W. 45th. Leonard Sillman’s 

roduction of his new revue with Ronny Gra- 

— June Carroll, Virginia de Luce, Alice 
Ghostley, Robert Clary, Eartha Kitt and Paul 
Lynde. 

On ‘Besvowed Time—48th St. Theatre, Richard 

Krakeur-Randolph Hale and Wm. G. Costin, 
r.,’s revival of Paul Osborn’s play, edagees 
oh Lawrence Edw. Watkin’s novel, with Vic- 
tor Moore, Leo G. Carroll and Beulah Bondi 

Pal -Broadhurst, W. 44th. A revival of the 
Roles Hort and john O’Hara musical, with 
Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, Beverly Bozeman, 
Lionel Stander and Patricia Northup. 

Picnic—Music Box, W. 45th. The Theatre Guild 
and Joshua Logan’s production of William 
Inge’s new play regarding happenings in a small 
Kansas town, with Ralph Meeker, + Rule, 
Peggy Conklin and Kim Stanley 





Miami's newest hotel, overlook- 
ing Biscayne Bay, offers every 
luxury imaginable. Smart cock- 
tail lounge and dining room... 
individually controlled air con- 
ditioning . circulating ice 
water...a radio in every room. 


YNE 


and Bess—Ziegfeld Theatre, 6th Ave. and 
55th St. Blevins Davis and Robert Breen’s pro- 
duction of the George Gershwin-DuBose Hey- 
ward-Ira Gershwin revival of the American 
Negro musical based on Porgy, the DuBose and 
Dorothy Heyward play, with LeVerne Hutcher- 
son, Leslie Scott and Leslie Scott, (alternat- 
ing as Porgy), Leontyne Price and Urylee 
Leonardos (alternating as Bess), and Cab 
Calloway. 


South Pacific—Majestic, W. 44th. The Rodgers 


and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize Musical, with 
George Britton and Martha Wright. 


The Children’s Hour—Coronet, W. 49th. Kermit 


Bloomgarden’s production of a revival of Lil- 
lian Hellman’s drama, with Patricia Neal, Kim 
Hunter and Iris Mann. 


The Crucible—Martin Beck, W. 45th. Kermit 


Bloomgarden presents the Jed Harris produc- 
tion of Arthur Miller’s new play, formerly 
called Those Familiar Spirits, described as a 
study of witchcraft, revolving around a young 
farmer who becomes a victim of the period’s 
hysteria, with Arthur Kennedy, Walter Hamp- 
den, Beatrice Straight and E. G. Marshall. 


The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. George Kon- 


dolf’s production of Sylvia Regan’s play about 
the garment industry, with Richard Whorf and 
Menasha Skulnick 


The Fourposter—Golden, W. 45th. Jan de Har- 


Po he comedy about marital life, with Sylvia 
Sidney and Romney Brent as the only char- 
acters. 


The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 


and Hammerstein musical based on the book 
Anna and the King of Siam, with Alfred Drake 
and Constance Carpenter. 


The Love of Four Colonels—Shubert, W. 44th. 


The Theatre Guild’s production of Peter Usti- 
nov’s play (now running in London), with Rex 
Harrison, Lilli Palmer and Leueen MacGrath 


The Moon Is Blue—Henry Miller, W. 43rd. F. 


Hugh Herbert’s comedy, with Donald Cook, 
Barry Nelson and Janet Riley. 


The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Courtney 


Burr-Elliot Nugent production of George Axel- 
rod’s play, with Tom Ewell and Vanessa Brown 


The Time of the Cuckoo—-Empire, Broadway and 


40th. Robert Whitehead-Walter Fried produc- 
Se Arthur Laurent’s play, with Shirley 
th. 


Time Out for Ginger—Lyceum, W. 45th. A Don 


Hershey-Shepard Traube-Gordon Pollock pro- 
duction of Ronald Alexander's comedy, with 
~ Douglas, Nancy Malone, Polly Rowles 


and Conrad Janis 


Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. Joshua 


Logan-Leland Hayward production of a new 
musical based on Arthur Kober’s Having Won- 
derful Time, with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy 
and Paul Valentine 


Wonderful Town—Winter Garden, W. 5ist. Rob- 


ert Fryer’s production of the musical version of 
My Sister Eileen, adapted by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov, with Rosalind Russell, Edith 
Adams and George Gaynes 


WW 
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340 Biscayne Blvd. 
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New Broadway Shows 


an-Can End of April, Shubert, W. 44th 

Feuer-Martin’s production of Cole Porter’s 

musical, with Lilo and Peter Cookson, Hans 

Conreid, Gwen Verdon and Eric odes, 

directed by Abe Burrows. Book by Abe Bur- 

rows ; pas ag Michael Kidd; costumes, 

Motley; sets, Jo Mielziner. 

Debut—Week of April 20. William Dozier’s pro- 
duction of Mary Drayton’s comedy based on 
Isabel Dunn’s novel, Maria and the Captain, 
with Sally Forrest and Tom Helmore, directed 
by Guthrie McClintic 

Emlyn Williams End of April, Sol Hurok pre- 
sents the actor in a solo version of Charles 
Dickens Bleak House. 

Horses in Midstream—April 2. Gilbert Miller- 

Donald Oenslager’s production of Andrew Ros- 

enthal’s six character play, with Lili Darvas, 

Diana Lynn and Carol Goodner. 


Room Service—Week of April 6, Playhouse, W. 
48th. Bernard Hart, Don Hershey and John 
Murray’s sroduction of the revival of the John 
Murray- alien Boretz comedy 


The Pink Elephant—Week of April 5. Eugene 
Paul-William Kaufman's production of Toke 
Fuller’s comedy about the tribulations of a 
aeons ghost writer, with Steve Allen, 
foward Smith and Jean Castro, directed by 
Harry Ellerbe. Settings by Ralph Alswang. 


— 


National Tours 


Dial “‘M” for Murder— with Richard Greene 
Chicago, Ill., Harris Theatre through April. 
Gigi—with Audrey Hepburn. Apr. 6-11: Seattle, 
We - Apr. 14 for three weeks: San Francisco, 

Calif 

Oklahoma!—Apr. 6-13: Philadelphia, Pa. Apr 
20-27: Boston, Mass. 

Point of No Return—with Henry Fonda and 
Leora Dana. Mar. 30-Apr. 4: Kansas City, Mo 
Apr. 7-May 9: San Francisco, Calif. 

South Pacific—with Janet Blair and Webb Tilton 
Mar. 30-Apr. 4: Louisville, Ky. Apr. 6-11: 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Apr. 13-15: Bloomington, 
Ind. Apr. 20-25: St. Louis, Mo. Apr. 27-May 
2: Evansville, Ind. 

Stalag 17—with John Erickson and George To- 
bias. Apr. 6-11: Wilmington, Del. Apr. 13-25 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Apr. 27-30: Buffalo, iS Y 

The Constant Wife—with Katharine Cornell and 
Robert Flemyng. Through Apr. 4: San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Apr. 5: San Jose, Calif. Apr. 8-13 
Portland, Ore. Apr. 14-21: Seattle, Wash. Apr 
24-25: St. Paul, Minn. Apr. 27-May 2: Min- 
neapolis, Minn 

The Des Blue Sea—with Margaret Sullavan 
: 6-11: Pittsburgh, Pa. Apr. 13-18: Detroit, 
Mich. 

The Fourposter—with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. Apr. 6-8: Hartford, Conn. Apr. 9-11 
New Haven, Conn. Apr. 13-15: Rochester, 
N.Y. Apr. 16-18: Buffalo, N.Y. Apr. 20: Ak- 
ron, Ohio. Apr. 21-22: Youngstown, Ohio 
Apr. 23-25: Columbus, Ohio. 

Top Banana—with Phil Silvers. Mar. 30-Apr. 11: 
Minneapolis, Minn. Apr. 13-15: Omaha, Neb 
Apr 16-18: Des Moines, Iowa. Apr. 20-25: 
Kansas City, Kan. Apr. 27-28: Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Apr. 30-May 2: Denver, Colo. 


Music 


Gershwin Concert Orchestra Company—Apr. 1: 
Bremerton, Wash. Apr 2: Seattle, Wash. Apr 
4: Vancouver, B.C.. Apr. 6: Mount Vernon, 
Wash. Apr. 7: Omak, Wash. Apr. 8: Spokane, 
Wash. Apr. 9: Walla Walla, Wash. Apr. 10: 
Lewiston, Idaho. Apr. 11: Pasco, Wash. Apr 
13-14: Missoula, Mont. Apr. 15: Butte, Mont 

16-17: Billings, Mont. Apr. 20: Helena 
~ all Apr. 21-22: Great Falls, Mont. Apr. 23 
Lethbridge, Alta. Apr. 24: Calgary, Alta. Apr. 
25: Edmonton, Alta. Apr. 27: Eebasonn. Sask. 
Apr. 28: Regina, Sask. Apr. 29: Brandon, Man 
Apr. 30: Winnipeg, Man 


Dance 


Ballet Theatre—Apr. 5: South Bend, Ind. Apr. 6 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Apr. 9: Pittsburgh, Pa. Apr. 
11: Cincinnati, Ohio. Apr. 13-14: Philadelphia 
Pa. Apr. 15: Providence, R.I. Apr. 16: Hart 
ford, Conn. Apr. 18: Newark, N.J. 

Janet Collins—Apr. 30: Las Vegas, Nev 

Mata and Hari and Company Apr. 4: Ley York, 
N.Y. Apr. 6: Millburn, 4 Apr. 7: Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Apr. 9: Dillon, §.C ~ ‘10: Spar- 
tanburg, se. Apr. 11: Goemewe, S.C. Apr. 
13: Statesville, Nic Apr Gafme, S.C. 
Apr. 15: Rocky Mt., N.C A 16: Franklin, 
Va. Apr. 18: Hazelton, Pa Pr 20: Towson, 
Md. Apr. 21: Chambersburg, Pa. Apr. 23: 
Bristol, Conn. Apr. 24: Lawrence, Mass. Apr. 
25: Milford, Conn. Apr. 27: Larchmont, N.Y. 
Apr. 29: Danbury, Conn. Apr. 30: Free- 

ort, L.I. 

Rey and Gomez—Apr. 1: King City, Calif. Bn 
2: Sunnyvale, Calif. Apr. 6: Salinas, if. 
Apr. 7 Merced, Calif. Apr. 8: Chico, Calif 

Apr. 9: Lakeview, Calif. Apr. 11: Longview, 
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Wash. Ags. 13: Gresham, Ore. wit 
ash. Ap 


Tacoma r. 15: Puyallu ash. “Abr 
16: Edmonds, Wash. Apr. Bat, 

Apr. 19: Derge. Wash. a 20: hee 
ke hi 21: Moscow, Idaho. Apr. 23: 
Kalis i 4 Apr. 24: Whiteface, Moat. 
Apr. : Shelby, Mont. Apr. 27: Havre, Mont. 
in. 2 : Lewistown, Mont. Apr. 30: Lovell, 
yo. 


Off-Broadway 


Schedules for June must be received by the 
sixth of April. 


New York 


Blackfriar’s Guild—316 W. 57th St. Apr. 20-May 
26. Late Arrival, an original domestic comedy. 

Bown Adams Studio—305 W. 8lst St. Fridays: 
Bown Adams’ Four Original One-Acters and 
Nikolai Nikolayevich Yvrerinov’s Theatre of 
the Soul. Saturdays: Queen Lear and Shake- 
speare at Midnight. 

Circle-in-the-Square—5 Sheridan Square. Through 
April: Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke. 

Cooper Union Dramatic Club — Great Hall, 
Cooper Square. Apr. hig 18, 24-25: Samuel Tay- 
lor’s The Happy (no admission ) 

Current Stages—1129 ‘Sixth Ave. Through paws 
Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the 

Dramatic Workshop—1939 payenny. Apr. 23-25, 
Apr. 30-May 2: Moliére’s Les Fourberies de 
Scapion. 

Equity Library—Lenox Hill Playhouse 331 E 
Och St. Mar, 25-29: Sean O’Casey’s Within the 
Gates. Apr. 15-19: Christopher Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus. Apr. 22-26: Deep Are the Roots. 

Greenwich Mews Playhouse—141 W. 13th St 
Indefinite run: Les Pine’s Monday’s Heroes. 
(admission by voluntary contribution) 

Hofstra College Theatre wngeen ead, L.I. Apr. 
23-26: Shakespeare’s Macbet produced. on a 
Globe Playhouse stage, as rt of Hofstra’s 
fourth annual Shakespeare Festival. 

Hunter College Theatre Workshop—68th St. and 
Lexington Ave. Apr. 22, 24-25: ied R 
ardson and Wm. Berney’s Dark of the Moon. 

Originals Only—100 7th Ave. So. (Sheridan 
Square). Each evening: Tom Hill, Frances 
Ziffer, Hardy Wieder and Hortense Belson’s 
musical, Surprise Package. (admission by volun- 
tary contribution) 

Park Avenue Players of Christ Church—Phillips 
Hall, Park Ave. and 60th St. Mar. 29: Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson’s For He Had Great Possession. 


Somers Point, New Jersey 


a leway 


Musical P ls, house 


Summer Equit te 
APPRENTICE OPENINGS 
June 15th to Sept. 7th 


A professional theatre presenting musical 
comedies and operettas. Talented apprentices 
who can sing, or dance will have an oppor- 
tunity to appear in 90% of the productions. 
This Leautifol theatre is situated on the lovely 
Jersey beach near Atlantic City. No fee 
charged for apprentices and credit given 
toward Equity Card. 


For information contact Jonathan Dwight, 
protease. 562 West End Ave., N.Y.C. 24, 








In the middlewest it's .. . 


GRAND 


Stage Lighting Co., Inc. 
23 West Hubbard St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Rental and Sales of 
Theatrical Lighting Equipment 


Write for Catalogue 








Proviacetown Playhouse — 133 MacDougal St., 
Greenwich Village. Apr. “3.5, 10-12: Three one- 
act originals. April. 16-18, 23-25: Offenbach’s 
Mademe Favart, with English libretto by John 
F. Grahame 


Theatre De Lys—121 Christopher St., Greenwich 
Village. Through month: Katherine Hoskins’ 
No Ark on Ararat. 

Opere 

Amato Opera Theatre, Inc.—159 Bleeker St. A 
3-5: Bizet’s Carmen. Apr. 10-12, 17-19, 24- 
Verdi’s Aida. 
a a Opera Co. — Metropolitan Opera 
House, B’way and 40th St. Apr. 11: Bizet’s 
Carmen. (Benefit performance for National 


YUL BRYNNER- 


RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1 80. 


R MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


&< MARTHA WRIGHT 
H]  Georce BRITTON 


South Pacifi 


with MYRON WILLIAM 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT + WoLrson 
ond JUANITA HALL 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20, 


MONDAY EVES. OntY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


" LOVELY PLAY . . . A DARLIN’ PLAY.” 
—SROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


SHIRLEY BOOTH 











by ARTHUR LAURENTS 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Mon. thru Thurs. Eves.: $4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20 
Fri. & Sat. Eves.: $6.00, 4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3, 2.40, 1.80,1.20, 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20 Tax Incl. 


EMPIRE THEA., B’way & 40 St., Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Cl eee ey 


The CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 
29th Year June-September 


14 Seasons under Same Management 


Guest Stars Have Included—Gloria Swan- 
son, Zasu Pitts, E. E. Horton, Alfred 
Drake, Eddie Dowling, Edward Arnold, 


Ika Chase, Arthur Treacher. 
Unusual Apprentice Opportunity!! 
For Actors! — Directors! — Technicians! 
This Is Your Shggee—Ten Play Each 


No Tuition and Room Only 


Board 
Profit-Sharing by All 
Daily Classes Radio Practice 


. C. Upham, Dir. 


2025 Broadway, New York City 








THE LITTLE THEATRE 
OF THE ROCKIES 


Colorado State College of Education 


announces its 


Seventeenth Summer Season 


Applications accepted 
for membership 


April | to May 20 


Players appear in six plays during the season. 


Send applications to 


HELEN LANGWORTHY, Director 
Greeley, Colorado 


APPRENTICES WANTED 
for 
Tommy Brent's 


Mc LEAN SUMMER THEATRE 


McLean, Virginia 


(Five miles from Washington, D. C.) 


® No Fees—Pay room and board only 
® Professional Company 

® Parts Guaranteed 

® Radio and Television Appearances 


For details wiite: 


TOMMY BRENT, c/o Billboard 
1564 Broadway, New York City 


THE 
RED BARN THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number 
of apprentices 


for 


1953 SUMMER SEASON 
Rehearsal starts June 18 
Registration closes May 9 


For information write: 


THE RED BARN THEATRE 


Saugatuck or Douglas, Michigan 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
and 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


24th year under the direction of 
Milton Stiefel 

® Students play with famous profes- 
sional Stock Co. and stars each 
week. 

© Practical experience under top- 
flight professionals in a profes- 
sional environment. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Iveryton, Conn. 


New York Cit Company New York City 
Center, w. Iser'se St. ca 2, 17, 29: Marc Blitz- 
stein’s Regina. Apr. 12: Verdi’s Aida. Apr 
4: Menotti’s The M /. and Amahl and the 
so gl Visitors. a. 26: Mascagni’s Caval- 
leria Rusticana ~- PF L8 -. jacci. 
Apr. 5 
sini’s 
Strauss’ 


nole. Apr. iy Verdi’s La Traviata. Apr. 
Puccini's Madam Butterfly; Mozart's Dar Gio: 
vanni. Apr. 12, 24: Puccini’s La Bohéme. Age. 
15, 23: uss’ Der Rosenkavalier. fer. 6, 
25: Menotti’s The Consul. Apr. 18: Mozart's 
The Marriage of Fi; Apr. 19, 26: Puccini's 
Tosca. Apr. 25: Pro! ofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranges. 


Forums and Lectures 
American 7% F Theatre and Academy—W 
52nd St. Apr. 7: “Is the Theatre Too Daring 
or Not Daring Enough ?’ 
ai YWHA-—-92nd St. & Lexington Ave. Apr. 4, 
16: Poetry Center presents three lectures on 
cose’ by Mark Van Doren. Apr. 19: 
Poetry Center presents Charles Laughton 


Other U. S. Productions 


Adams Memorial Theatre—-Williams College, Wi!- 
liamstown, Mass. Apr. 30, May 1-2: Logan 
and Heggen’ s Mister Roberts, a Cap and Bells 
production. 

Arts Theatre—209/, E. Washington St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Through Apr. 5: Synge’s The 
Playboy of the Western World. Apr. 10-26 
Ibsen’s Rosmersholm 


Austin Ci ivic Theatre ~Austin, Tex. Mar. 26-28 
Philip Barry’s The Philadel, ~- Story. 

Barter Theatre- me og Tour for April 
of Owen Wister’s Apr. 13: Mil- 
lington, Tenn., Noi "Nr , Theatre. 
Apr. 15: McKenzie, Tenn., McKenzie Audi- 
torium. Apr. 16: Pulaski, Tenn., Pulaski Audi- 
torium. Apr. 21: re ate, Tenn., Lincoln 
auditorium. Apr. lizabethton, Tenn., 
Elizabethton ediseriaan. Apr. 24- 25: Abing- 
don, Va., Barter Theatre. 

Booth Tarkington Civic Theatre - 
Ind. Apr. 10-18: The Two Mrs. 

Bowdoin Satay Masque and Gown—Brunswick, 
Me. Mar Congreve'’s Love for Love, pro- 
duced by a faculty group. 

ay University Washington, D.C. Mar. 13- 

: Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. 

canal Wiliecsbure Theatre Williamsburg, 
Va. Mar 27 for ten-week period: George Col- 
= — David Garrick’s The Clandestine 

arri 

Drama Guild of Chicago City College—Chicago, 
Ill. Apr. 9-10: Herbert Adrian Rehner’s Sons 
of the Prairie, a choral dance drama. Apr. 17 
Benet’s The Devil and Daniel Webster. 

Duke University Theatre—-Durham, N.C. Apr 
23-24: Robert van der Venter and Ed Nayor’s 
All’s Fair in Love, an original musical comedy 
produced by Hoof ’n’ Horn in Page Aurore. 

Emerson College Theatre—Boston Apr. 15, 
17: Peter Blackmore’s Miranda. A ‘pr, 22-24 
Christopher Fry’s Ring Round the 

Fort Myers Little Theatre—Fort Myers, Fla 
Mar. 35-2 27: R. C. Sherriff’s Journey’s End. 

Gus re henge ington University — Washington, 

Apr. An original musical. 

Pah. cate Theatre—Chicago, Ill. Apr 
17-18, 21-26, 28-May 3: Federico Garcia Lorca’s 
Bl Wedding. 

Greater — Civic Theatre Association 
Muske ich. Apr. 9-15: Samuel Taylor's 


The - Time. : 

Haresfoot Be University of Wisconsin—Madi- 
son, Wis. Tour of Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse’s Red Hot and Blue, with music and 
lyrics by Cole Porter. Apr. 17: Beloit, Wis. Apr 
18: Janesville, Wis. Apr. 20: La Crosse, _ 
_ r. 21: Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Apr. 22 > 

pleton, Wis. Apr. 23: Racine, Wis. Apr. 24-2 

Riftenukes, Wis. Apr. 27-30, May 1-2: Madi 
son, Wis. 

Hedgerow Theatre — Moylan, Pa. (Repertory 
Company) Through month: Shaw's Arms and 
the Man, Fry’s A ix Too Frequent, Ro- 
dolfo Usigli’s The Great Gesture and Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals. 

Ithaca College Theatre — Ithaca, N.Y. Mar 
18-21: Two as—Alec Wilder and Arnold 
Sundagaard’s wiand Sea and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Suzanne’s Secret. : 

Ithaca Community Players, Inc.—Ithaca, N.Y. 
Mar. 31-Apr. 4: Samuel Taylor's The Happy 


Time. 

ohns Hopkins Playshop—Baltimore, Md. Apr 

‘ 21-25: Strindberg’s Comrades. 

Kalamazoo Civic Players—Kalamazoo, Mich. Apr 
9: Mister Roberts. 

Kansas City’s Resident Theatre—Kansas City, 
Mo. Through Mar. 29: Donald Bevan and Ed- 
mund Tracinski’s "Stalag 17. Ape, 27-May 10: 
Samuel and Bela Spewack’s Boy Meets Girl. 

Lafayette Little Theatre, Lafayette College— 
Easton, Pa. Mar. 17-21: Arthur Miller’s Death 
of » Salesman. Apr. 14-16: A night of Tennessee 


Williams. 
Little Siyatee-—Lahowsed, Chie. Apr 
22-May 16: The Late George . - - 
sasing Civic Players—La i 
7%: Fay Kanin’s Goodbye, ansag, Mick ™ 


5 latigaapells, 
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THE LAKES REGION 
PLAYHOUSE 


ON LAKE WINNIPASAUKEE 
WILL ACCEPT 


Apprentices-Students 
TO WORK WITH 
Professional Stock Co. and Stars 


E 

- 
Previous Stars included: Burl Ives, E. E. Hor- 
ton, Veronica Lake, Clifford Odets, Kay 

7 

. 

» 

ad 

3 

. 

. 
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RARABBBASSESSSRIRRARES 


Francis, Ilona Massey, Burt Lahr and Reginald 
Owen 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


ALTON WILKES, PRODUCER 


LACONIA-GILFORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rveeeeeerest 


PERERA RRRSARSSAEERESRASER ROARS TAAL) 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL:S:STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
for stage—screen—radio—TV 


For Information: 
Miriam L. Copstein, General Manager 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


Fifth Season 


THE HURON PLAYHOUSE 
HURON, OHIO 
“The Heart of Lake Erie Vacationliand” 
Season: June 22 to August 16 


A Summer Theatre School, conducted by 
Bowling Green State University, offering at 
moderate cost a fully accredited program at 
—- and undergraduate levels in acting, 
irecting, stagecraft, lighting and production. 


Public performance of six plays provides stu- 
dents broad opportunity for acting and pro- 
duction experience. A limited number of 
scholarships available. For further informa- 
tion, write: Dr. Elden T. Smith, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
School of the Dance 


July 13th — August 23rd 


A CENTER FOR MODERN 
AMERICAN DANCE 


Study © Performance ® Production 
for all details write box T 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Gennecticut College, New Londen, Conn. 


THEATRE ARTS, APRIL 





Chatta 


Little Theatre of Sarr: Inc. 
: Samuel! Taylor's 


nooga, Tenn. Apr. 23-May 
The Happy Time. 

Little Theatre of Jacksonville—Jacksonville, Fla 
Apr. 8-18: Donald Bevan and Edmund Tracin 
ski's Stalag 17. 

Little Theatre of Jamestown, Inc. 
N.Y. Mar 
Story. 

Little Theatre of Norfolk, Inc.—Norfolk, Va 
ioe 11-18: Sidney Kingsley’s Detective Story 

Little Theatre of Saint Augustine—Saint Augus 
a Fla. Apr. 7-11: Moss Hart’s Light Up the 


m 4 Jamestown 
11-28: Sidney Kingsley’s Detective 


y. 

Los Angeles City College Drama Department 
Los Angeles, Calif. Apr. 16-18, 23-25: Saro- 
yan's The Time of Your Life. Apr. 30, May 
1-2, 7-9: John van Druten’s Bell, Book, and 
Candle. 

Lubbock Little Theatre — Lubbock, Tex. Apr 
20-21: Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. 

Mayde Mack Mummers—Oklahoma City, Okla 
Mar. 23-28: Noel Coward’s Hay Fever. 

Milwaukee Players and Milwaukee Light Opera 
Co. Milwaukee, Wis. Mar. 19-22: Shake 
speare’s The Tempest. 

Northwestern University Theatre--Evanston, I! 
Apr. 21-25: Charles Hazelton and Benrimo’s 
The Yellow Jacket. 

Norton Gallery Players—West Palm Beach, Fla 
Mar. 11-21: Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke. 

Penn State Players—State College, Pa. Apr. 17 
18, 24-25: Pirandello’s Right Ten Are If You 
Think You Are. 

Phoenix College Department of Drama 
Ariz. Mar. 20-21: J. M. Barrie’s The Admirable 
Crichton. 

Players, Inc.—-Washington, D.C. (Nat. Reper- 
tory Ce.) Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
For ten weeks beginning April: Touring Japan 
and Korea. 

Play-Likers—Greensboro, N.C. Through Mar. 19 
Lawrence Carra’s The Great Magician. 

Playmakers — Detroit, Mich. Apr. 24-25: Moss 
Hart’s Light Up the Sky. 

_—— Little Theatre, Inc. 
14-19: Mister Roberts. 

Repertoire Little Theatre—-Toledo, Ohio. Mar 
13-21: Maxwell Anderson’s Barefoot in Athens 

Richmond Civic Theatre, Inc.—Richmond, Ind 
Apr. 27-30: James Thurber and Elliot Nugent's 
The Male Animal. 

Saint Louis University Theatre—-St. Louis, Mo 
Mar. 20-29: C. Bernard Guilford’s Idiots of 
Clay, an original morality vey. 

— = College — Columbia, o. 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest. Apr 
The Curious Savage. 

Theatre °53—Dallas, Tex. Mar. 30-Apr 
ley Storm’s The Day’s Mischief. Apr 
9: Sheridan’s The School for Scandal. 

Tucson Little Theatre, Inc.—-Tucson, Ariz. Mar 
19-21: John van Druten’s Bell, Book and 
Candle. 

University of Arkansas Theatre — Fayetteville, 
Ark. Apr. 21-25: F. Hugh Herbert’s For Love 
Or Money. 

University of Kansas Theatre--Lawrence, Kan 
Mar. 25-28: Royall Tyler’s The Contrast, the 
first American comedy. 

University of Michigan—Ann Arbor, Mich. Mar 
30-Apr. 2: Puccini’s Madam Butterfly. Apr 
22-25: D’Usseau and Gow’s Deep Are the 
Roots. 

Universtty of Minnesota — Minneapolis, Minn 
Apr. 6-12, 17-18: Samuel Taylor’s The Happy 
Time. 

University of Oregon—Eugene, Ore. Apr. 17-18, 
22-25: ho the Gods, an original play. 

University of Pennsylvania, Cultural Olympics 
Mar. 20-21: A drama festival of three one-act 
plays 

University of Utah Touring Company—Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Through June: Mary Chase's 
Harvey. 

University of Washington—Seattle, Wash. Pent- 
house Theatre—Mar. 5-Apr. 11: Ferenc Mol- 
nar’s Arthur. Showboat Theatre—Mar. 26-Apr 
25: Glenn Hughes’ The Tightwad. University 
Playhouse—-Apr. 10-11, 17-18, 24-25, May 1-2 
S. Ansky’s The Dybbuk. 

Iniversity of Wisconsin Players—Madison, Wis 
Mar. 31-Apr. 4: Sir John Vanbrugh’s The Pro- 
voked Wife, a Restoration comedy. 

Van Buren Players—Milwaukee, Wis. Apr. 3-5 
10-12: Paul Osborn’s On Borrowed Time. 

Weathervane Community Playhouse — Akron 
Ohio. Apr. 9-29: Maxwell Anderson’s Anne of 
the Thousand Days. 

William and Mary Theatre—College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. Apr. 22-25 
Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 

Williams College Theatre — Williamstown, Mass. 


Apr. 30-May 2: Mister Roberts, a Cap and 
Bells production. 


Phoenix, 


Raleigh, N.C. Apr 


Apr. 8-18 
2b May 2 


18: Les- 
20-May 


London 


Affairs of State—At the Cam‘sridge. Louis Ver- 
neuil’s comedy, set in Washington, with Joyce 
Redman. 


A Woman of No Importance—At the Savoy 
Oscar Wilde’s revival, with Clive Brook 


THEATRE ARTS. APRIL 1953 


Dear Charies—At the New Theatre. Alan Mel 
ville’s translation and adaptation from Mar« 
Gilbert Sauvajon’s Les ants d’Edouard, 
about a matron with three grown-up children 
by three different fathers, with Yvonne Arnaud 

Dial ““M” for Murder—At the Westminster. A 
neat murder mystery, directed by John Fernald 

Escapade—At the Strand. Roger MacDougall’s 
_ sparkling comedy, with a peace message 

For Better, for Worse—At the Comedy. Arthur 
Watkyn’s light comedy about trouble among 
the newly-weds. 

Meet Mr. Callaghan—At the Garrick. An adapta 
tion of the Peter Cheyney thriller 

Murder in the Cathedral—At the Old Vic. Re 
vival of T. S. Eliot’s play in verse 

Murder Mistaken — At the Vaudeville 
Green's murder mystery. 

Quadrille—At the Phoenix. Noel Coward's mid- 
Victorian comedy, with Alfred Lunt and Lynne 
Fontanne. 

Reluctant Heroes—<At the Whitehall. Colin Mor 
ris’ farce about British Army rookies. 

Sadler Wells Ballet—At the Covent Garden 

Seagulls Over Sorrento—At the Apollo. A long 
running naval comedy. 

Stalag 17—B. Armitage production of the Donald 
ay and Edmund Trzcinski American POW 
play 

The Deep Blue Sea—At the Duchess 
Rattigan’s latest play about a 
woman, with Googie Withers. 

The Happy Marriage—At the Duke of York's 
An adaptation of a French play about psychi 
atry, with John Clements and Kay Hammond 

The Little ut—At the Lyric. Andre Roussin’s 
long running French comedy, with Robert 
Morley. 

The Living Room—Graham Greene's first play 
directed by Peter Glenville 

The Love of Four Colonels—At the Wyndhams 
Fantasy by and with Peter Ustinov concerning 
the characteristics of occupation powers in 
Germany 

The Man-—At the St. Martin’s. Peter Cotes’ pro- 
duction of Mel Dinelli’s thriller, with Joan 
Miller and Bernard Braden. 

The Mouse Trap—At the Ambassadors. Agatha 
Christie’s murder mystery, with country house 
setting 

The Redheaded Blonde—Val Guest's new play 
with Yolande Donlan and Naunton Wayne 

The Shrike — At the Princes. Joseph Kramm’s 
new American play, with Sam Wanamaker 

The Teddy Bear—J. Warren’s new play, with 

Roger Livesey. 

The Uninvited Guest—At the St. poses Mary 
Hayley Bell’s latest play, with John Mills and 
Joan Greenwood. 

The White Carnation—R. C. Sheriff’s new play 
with Sir Ralph Richardson 

Waters of the Moon—At the Haymarket. N. ( 
Hunter’s new comedy done in the Chekhov 
manner, with Edith Evans, Wendy Hiller and 
Sybil Thorndike. 


U. S. Musicals 

Call Me Madam—At the Coliseum. Starring Billie 
Worth and Anton Walbrook 

Paint Your Wagon—At Her Majesty's 
Sally Ann Howes and Bobby Howes 

South Pacific—At Drury Lane. All! British cast 


British Musicals and Revues 

High Spirits—New revue with Diana Churchill! 

kageon Laughs—At the Adelphi. A vaudeville 
show. 

Love From Judy—At the Saville. A musical ver 
sion of Daddy Long-Legs. 

Over the Moon - new 
Courtneidge. 

Paris to Piccadilly—At the Prince of Wales. A 
British version of the Folies Bergére. 

Ring Out the Bells—At the Victoria Palace. A 
crazy gang revue. 

The Glorious Day—At the Palace. A musica! with 
Anna Neagle. 

Three Cheers—At the Casino. A revue 

Wonderful Time—At the Hippodrome 


Hammersmith 


Donald Wolfit Season—At the King’s 
speare’s Macbeth and King Lear. 
Venice Preserved—At the Lyric. Revival of T 

Ottway’s play, directed by John Gielgud 


Paris 


Beaufils et Files—At the Potiniere. Rou! Praxy’s 
Boulevard comedy. 

Carambouille—At the Michel. Jean Guitton’s 
satirical comedy on the theme of honest 

Tu Me Veux—At the Charles de Roche- 
fort. A Pirandello revival, with Lea Gray 
tion au Palai Justice—At the Studio 
de aw Elysées. Ugo Betti’s new play about 
a judge. 

Dialogues des Carmelites—At the Herberiot. Ber- 
nanos’ religious drama held over from last 
season. 

Evangeline—At the Ambassadeurs, Henri Bern 
stein’s twenty-ninth comedy, about two hus- 
bands and «wo wives, directed by him at his 
theatre, with Daniele Darrieux. 

Feu Mensieur de March—At the Porte Saint 
Martin. Max Regnier’s comedy about ghosts 


Janet 


Terence 
maladjusted 


Starring 


revue with Cicely 


A revue 


Shake 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


EUGENE, OREGON 


EIGHT-WEEK SUMMER 


June 22 to August 14, 


SESSION 


1953 


“Formal Study amid Scenic Splendor” 


COMPLETE 
PROGRAM OF 
UNDERGRADUATE 
and GRADUATE 
COURSES 

B.A., B.S., M.A., 


Special and General Teaching 


Drama 

Radio 

Broadcastin 

Public Speakin 
Speech Correction 
M.S., Degrees 
redentials 


For Further Information or Catalog Write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Oregon State System of Higher Education 
1620 $.W. Park, Room F, 


Porland |, 


Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education 





VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


"Through my long association with Vera 
Soloviova, | feel entitled to speak with 
warm admiration for the penetrating 
qualities of her directing and teaching 


talents.” 


-Michael Chekhov 


Technique of Acting—Scenes 


Actors Lab (for 


Professionals) 


Catalog on Request 


254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Telephone JUdson 6-5546 


STELLA ADLER STUDIO 


Classes in 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


and 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


50 Central Park West 


New York 23, 


New York 


Tel. SU 7-324) 


POPC LO LL LOLL OL OOO LLIOOOOOY, 
Two Famous Maine Theatres 


THE SURRY PLAYHOUSE 


and the 


BAR HARBOR 


PLAYHOUSE 


APPRENTICES 
Will Be Selected to Play With 
Resident Equity Companies 
No Tultion Fee—Living Cests Only 
For Information & Brochure 
Write CHARLES O. CAREY 
60 West [0th S#., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


Leae2C BBC QL. 





SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
© Stage © Screen © Radio 
®@ Television © Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 

Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
1511 Gough St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


2 > a <a>. am 


VIRGINIA CITY PLAYERS 


summer theatre school 
18th century AMERICAN drama 


PRODUCTION EXPERIENCE 
Famous American plays 
Original Vaudeville shows 
EXPERT INSTRUCTIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAIL ‘LE 
SHOW EACH NIGHT JU: = 29 - SEPT. 7 
MONTANA STATE UNIV, ACCREDITED 
EXCITING SETTING! 
Restored 1865 mining town 
near Yellowstone Park 


Write: La B Virgint 
Players, Virginia City, Monten. 7” 


SRRBRESASSIRSRARERRRRRERE 





1953 


SASSRSIRBRRES 
1937 ave 


Vagabond School of the Drama 


10 Weeks Opening June 30 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 


Tuition Free 
Write for booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


(Non-Profit Regional Theatre) 
Fiat Rock, N.C. 





2ist Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Short Course in Painting 

June 22nd to July 4th 
Course in Singing 

July 2nd to August 8th 
Main Summer Session 

July 6th to August 15th 
including: 

Painting—Music: Piano, Choral, Strings—Drame 
—s Story — Playwriting — Radi ° Writing _ 


Ballet — Weaving — Leathercraft — Ceramics -- In- 
terior Decoration— Oral French and Photog- 


raphy. 
For celendar write: 
Director, Banff Schoo! of Pine Arts 
Ben, Alberta 








Gabrielle and Co.—At the Monceau. Pierre Juan's 

about Love and the Business Woman 

Helene La Joie de Vivre—At the Madeleine 
Andre Roussin’s adaptation of John Erskine’s 
story, with Madeleine Gray. 

atato—te the Michodiere. A_ revival of 

rd Bourdet’s play, with Pierre Fresnay 
and Yvonne Printemps. 

Ya w\ > Que Je T’Aime—At the Edouard 
VIL. A late A mel Deval comedy 

Jeanne D’Arc—At the Atelier. Andre Barsacq’s 
production of a Jean Anouilh play 

J’y Suis, J’y Reste—At the Gymnase. A popular 
farce in its third year. 

La Dame de Trefle—At the Saint Georges. A 
Pirandello-like play about two women—or is it 
one? both played by Madeleine Robinson 

La Maison de Poupee—At the Comedie Gaumar 
tin. An Ibsen revival, with Daniele Delorme 

La Petite Catherine—At the Bouffes-Pairsiens 
A_ revival of Alfred Savoir’s historical play 
with Gaby Sylvia. 

La Puce A L’Oreille—At the Montparnasse. A 
revival of Georges Feydeau’s comedy, with the 
Georges Vitaly company. 

La Pucelle D’Auteuil—At the Palais Royal. Jean 
de Latraz’ bedroom farce. Plenty of lingerie 
on view. 

La Puissance et La Gloire—At the L’Ocuvre 
Graham Greene's The Power. 

Les Loups—At the Lancry. A revival of the Ro 
main Rolland drama. 

Le Valet des Songess—At the Humour. Edmond 
Kinds fantasy, directed by Roger Dernes 

L’Heritiere—At the Mathurins. Marcel Her 
rand’s production of The Heiress. 

L’Heure Eblouissante—At the Antoine. Anna 
Bonacci’s comedy about a light lady who gets 
a new background, with Pierre Blanchar 

Lorsque L’Enfant Parait—At the Nouveautes 
Andre Roussin’s farce about a houseful of 
pregnant women, with Gaby Morlay. 
adame Filoume—At the Renaissance. Edouardo 
de Filipo’s Italian play about a wife with a 
past, set against a Naples middle-class back- 
ground. 

Many—At the Gramont. Alfred Adam’s domestix 
comedy. 

Marius—At the Sarah Bernhardt. A revival of 
Marcel Pagnol’s Marseilles comedy. 

Monsieur de Panama-—At the Apollo. Jeane de 
Latraz’ old but hitherto unperiormed comedy 

a Heart’s In The Highlands—At the Vieux 
Yolombier. Saroyan in French 

Occupe-Toi D’Mon Minimum—At the Casino 
Montparnasse. Bedroom farce revived. 

Philippe et Jonas—At the Gaite-Montparnasse 
Irwin Shaw's The Gentle People. 

Sens Interdit—At the Quartier Latin. Salacrou’s 
play about the world in which you are born old 
cad die young. Also two other plays. 

Siegfried—At the Champs Elysées. poe Girau- 

ux’s play, with Raymond Rouleau in old 
Jouvet triumph. 

Treize a Table—At the Capucines. Marc-Gilbert 
Sauvajon’s new comedy, with movie star Si 
mone Renant. . 

Une Femme Nue Dans Le Metro—At the Etoile 
What is known as “vaudeville” in French. With 
music. 

Zoe—At the Comedie Wagram. Earphones giving 
you the English text can be had for this comedy 
about a girl who likes to break up marriages 


Operettas i 
C'est Ecrit Dans Les Etoiles—At the Paris. 
"Irai Coucher Dans Ton Lit—At the Ambigu 
Route Fleurie—At the ABC. 
De Mexico—At the Chatelet 
, Que D’Eau—At the Fontaine 


the panaee. 
Imperiales—At the Mogador 


National Theatres : 

Don Duan—At the Comédie Francaise. A new 
production of Moliére’s play. ’ 

Dolores—At the Opera Comique. M. M. Levy's 
comic opera. 


PERRY -MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriette Ann Gray 
William Allison John Begg 


Barney Brown Jeanne Button 
Ernest Gold John Wilson 


Apprentice ond Children's Theo)re 
New York Classes and Office 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
15 West €7th S#. SU 7-0193 





La Nouvelle Mandragore—At the National Popu 
laire Theatre. A new production of Jean Vau 
tier’s play 

Les In Galantes--At the Opera House. Ra 
meau’s opera-ballet-spectacle 

Romeo and Juliet—At the Comédie-Francaise A 
new production of Shakespeare’s play 


Revues 
Casino de Paris, Folies Bergére and Mayol 
A new season at the Grand Guignol 


Rome 

Elizabeth of England 
1-19: Bruckner’s 
Little Theatre 

Medea—At the Teatro Eliseo. Apr. 21-30: Soph 
ocles great Greek drama 

New Moon-—At the Teatro dei Satiri. Leto’s 
drama 

Shoo-Shoo-—-At the Palazzo Sistina. Apr. 14: A 
musical revue with Nino Taranto 

fhe Country Girl-—At the Teatro Eliseo. Odets 
drama directed by Luchino Visconti 

The Greatest Sacrilege—At the Teatro Eliseo 
Stefano Pirandello’s drama produced by the 
Milan Little Theatre Co 

This Man’s Woman-—-At the Teatro delle Arti 
Pistilli's drama produced by the Rome Little 
Theatre 


Dress the Naked At the Teatro Excelsior. Apr 
7: Pirandello’s play produced by the National 
Theatre Co 

Intrigues of Love 

Tasso’s play 
Theatre Co 

Prince of Homburg—At the Teatro Excelsior 
Von Kleist’s drama produced by the National 
Theatre Co 

Second Note-Book—At the Teatro Nuovo. Apr 
12: An intimate revue. 

So Long, Ghost—At the Teatro Puccini. Apr 
14-26: An intimate revue. 

The Deep Blue Sea—At the Teatro Excelsior 
Terence Rattigan’s play produced by the Na 
tional Theatre Co 

The Weaver of Dreams—aAt the Teatro Excelsior 
Vallejo’s drama produced by the National 
Theatre Co. 

Turnadot—At the Teatro Excelsior. Gozzi's 
drama produced by the National Theatre Co 


Italian Touring Companies 


Dialogues of the Carmelite Nuns—Bernanos’ 
drama produced by the Rome Little Theatre 
Co. Touring Bologna, Venice, Milan and 
Turin. 

Hamlet—Shakespeare’s play produced by the 
Italian Art Theatre company. Touring Bologna, 
Trieste, Venice and Florence 

Mother Courage and Her Children 
drama. National tour 

Three-Quarter Moon—Squarzina’s drama _ pro 
duced by the Italian Art Theatre Co. Touring 
Bologna, Trieste, Venice and Florence 


Trieste 

Everything Goes on Broadway--At the Teatro 
Rossetti. Apr. 18-30: A revue with Walter 
Chiari. 


Sydney 

As You Like It-—At the Shakespeare Memorial 

Apr. 27. 

Larger Than Life—At the Tivoli. Starring Jessie 
atthews. Apr. 18 

Othello—At the Shakespeare Memorial. Apr. 21 

Seagulls Over Sorrento—-At the Theatre Royal 

White Horse Inn—At the Empire 


Melbourne 

South Pacific—At His Majesty's Theatre 
Such Men Are Dangerous—At the Princess 
The Folies Bergére—At the Tivoli 

The Kiwis in Casino—At the Comedy 


At the Teatro Eliseo. Apr 
play produced by the Milan 


At the Teatro Excelsior. Apr 
produced by the National 


Brecht’s 


THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
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SCHOOL for 
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Special courses for college and 
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Fkoslia on Vhe hese 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


F ANYONE has any doubts as to the 
| significance of America’s lighter stage 
music, they should be quickly dispelled 
of the this 


material now available. This applies even 


by a few records of 


many 


to those who are fortunate enough to 


have seen some of our contemporary 
musical shows at first hand. To get the 
right overall should 
really listen to a number of the recorded 


versions of such works, but 


impression, one 


not once 
many times. 


Let’s be quite definite in this evalua- 
tion of the modern American musical 
comedy or operetta. It is not only the 
best of its kind in the world today; it is 
better than anything of the same. sort 
written in the past and probably better 
than that 


the 


anything will be written in 


future. 


This is said with full awareness of the 
importance of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
classics, the Johann Strauss waltz-drama- 
tizations, the European hits of Lehar, 
Kalman, Oscar Straus and others, even 
the earlier 


such 


American masterpieces of 
as Victor 
They all 
followed a certain pattern, a traditional 
which 
if by no means unpleasant, 
With the exception of the 
Savoyard cult, they are mostly regarded 


foreign-born composers 


Herbert, Frim] and Romberg 
formula, inevitably produced a 
consistent, 


artificiality 


today as museum pieces, subject to duti- 
ful revival and frequent amateur per- 
formance but no longer taken seriously 
as theatre 


Contrasted with such conventional 
stage levels of the past, the current peak 
is represented by the collaboration of 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, the best of Cole Porter, Frank 
Loesser, Irving Berlin, Arthur Schwartz 
and a few other composers, with lasting 
recognition of at the individual 
numbers and some of the complete scores 
of Jerome Kern, George Gershwin and 
Vincent Youmans. Taken in its entirety, 
this amazing mass of modern American 
show is far more effective and 
universally appealing than anything thus 
far created by our 


least 


music 


more serious com- 


Those who may be 


the 


consult the records 


posers inclined to 


argue questions should literally 


Starting at the top, The King and I, 
South Pacific and Carousel are already 
an old story on long-playing discs, as is 
also the Rodgers-Hart Pal Joey, whose 
original production was definitely ahead 
of its But the 
homa! now profits by a new Columbia 
recording in the series of light Master- 
works produced by Goddard Lieberson. 
This well-planned version of the Rodg- 
ers-Hammerstein debut 


time pioneering Okla- 


stars Nelson 


Oscar Hammerstein and Richard Rodgers are probably the best represented 


songwriters on records. 





Ira Gershwin and Vernon Duke, one of his several composer-collaborators. 


Eddy, whose well 
suited to the part of Curly, created by 
Alfred Drake. The heroine, Laurey, is 
equally well sung by Virginia Haskins of 
the New York City Opera, with Kaye 
Ballard finding a congenial role in Ado 
Annie, the girl who couldn’t say “No.” 
Lehman Engel is the conductor 


resonant baritone is 


Of all the living composers, Richard 
Rodgers is probably the best represented 


on records, Colum- 


deservedly so 
bia’s recording of South Pacific, with the 


original cast, is already a classic 


and 


and so 
is the revived Pal Joey under the same 


label, with authentic 


Decca’s similarly 
The King and I of at least equal impor- 


tance. Columbia has also recently re- 


leased a practical version of On Your 
Toes, featuring currently popular singers 
In the background of the same catalogue 


are some of the 


famous Kostelanetz ar- 
rangements and interpretations, includ- 
ing the South Pacific 
Scenario,’ which has also been recorded 
Kurtz and the 
Symphony Orchestra RCA 
includes both South Pacific and 
The King and I in the series of “Great 
Moments” 


“Symphonic 


for Columbia by 


Efrem 
Houston 
Victor 
conducted by Al Goodman, 
the latter enlisting the rather surprising 
quartet of Patrice Munsel, Dinah Shore, 
Robert Merrill and Tony Martin 
has an original cast Carousel and three 
different treatments of South Pacific 
(one including Bing Crosby in the Pinza 
role), plus two of Oklahoma! and some 
special arrangements by Carmen Caval 
lero and Fred Waring 


Decca 


Kiss Me, 
best of 


which 


contemporary 


Porter's Kate, 
the 


was 


Cole 
ranks with 


show music, given its definitive 


recording by Columbia early in its ca- 
reer, with the complete Broadway cast 
Orchestral selections were recorded later 
by the Kurtz-Houston c mbination, while 


André Kostelanetz paid his inevitable 


tribute to the composer in characteristic 


10 


fashion. Porter is 


represented in the 
Decca list by a Bing Crosby album, a 
Fred Waring production, a complete 
Mexican Hayride and a special treat- 
ment of Kiss Me, Kate, with individual 
numbers scattered through the catalogues 


of the other recording companies. 


Two distinct novelties of recent issue 
deal with the fabulous George Gershwin 
and his verbally gifted brother, Ira. The 
first is one of the new Heritage Produc- 
tions Audio Archives), with 
the title, Gershwin Plays 
Gershwin. This is far more than a collec- 
tor’s item, for the recording is a 
wonderfully faithful and convincing 
re-creation of the composer's actual style 
at the piano, with vocal and pedal assist- 
ance from no less than the original team 
of Fred and Adele Astaire! 
back 
playing 


(formerly 
intriguing 


(A picture 
shows Fred and 
four-handed, 


brother Ira looks on admiringly. ) 


on the cover 


George while 
rhe nine songs on this record include 
not only such familiar hits as “Do, Do, 
Do,’ “Clap Yo’ Hands,” “Sweet and 
Lowdown” and “Someone to Watch 
Over Me,” all in highly personal com- 
poser interpretations, but the less known 
“Hang on to Me,” “I'd Rather Charles- 
and “You Don’t Know the Half 
of It, Dearie, Blues,” all enlisting the 
support of the Astaires, with Gershwin’s 
own speaking voice heard occasionally. 


The of this unique 
family team receives some special and 
well-deserved attention in a new LP 
disc Walden Records under 
the descriptive heading, Lyrics by Ira 
Gershwin. Such 
bestowed upon the frequently neglected 


ton” 


surviving lyrist 


issued by 


an honor is not often 
writer of words to our popular music, 
and the this case should 
encourage application of the idea to 
some of the other poets and versifiers of 
show business. The range and versatility 


of Ira Gershwin’s lyrics are impressively 


results in 
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emphasized in this Walden recording, 
which presents him as a collaborator not 
only with his brother George but with 
Jerome Kern, Arthur Schwartz, Vernon 
Duke, Kurt Weill and even the sup- 
posedly long-haired Aaron Copland. 
Nancy Walker, Louise Carlyle and David 
Craig share the singing honors, and the 
selections include such rarities as the 
Gershwin “Blah, Blah, Blah” and “I 
Don't Think I'll Fall in Love Today,” 
Duke's “I Can't Get Started with You” 
and Schwartz's “Don’t Be a Woman if 
You Can,” as well as the established 
‘Saga of Jenny,’ “My One and Only” 
and “Long Ago and Far Away.” 


Jerome Kern and George Gershwin 
are of course amply represented in 
recordings that go back all the way to 
their active and distinguished careers, 
and they may be considered the real 
pathfinders in the great change from 
conventional stage musicals to the origi- 
nal and often inspired masterpieces of 
today. Kern’s Show Boat (greatly helped 
by Edna Ferber and the Hammerstein 
book and lyrics) was perhaps the first 
operetta to break away from tradition 
and present a really significant story, 
with credible human characters, in a 
light musical form. It appears in all the 
record lists from a variety of angles, 
including the orchestral “Scenario” ar- 
ranged by that master of instrumenta- 
tion, Robert Russell Bennett 

Gershwin himself, now emerging with 
increasing certainty as our most impor- 
tant American composer in the serious 
concert repertoire as well as the lighter 
forms, is kept alive by a succession of 
recordings, among which one should 
emphasize the attractive series made by 
Mary Martin for Columbia. (She also 
did her bit for the unforgettable Band- 
wagon of Howard Dietz and Arthur 
Schwartz.) Porgy and Bess, discovered 
by Europe last summer as America’s 
greatest opera, grand or light, has been 
boxed by Columbia, complete on three 
LP discs, with Lawrence Winters, Ca- 
milla Williams and Avon Long in the 
all-Negro cast, conducted by Lehman 
Engel in a Lieberson production. There 
is also a single RCA Victor disc of 
highlights from this unique folk-study 
featuring Risé Stevens and Robert Mer- 
rill, the Robert Shaw Chorale and the 
conducting of Robert Russell Bennett 


All of the recent musical shows of 
importance have been recorded with 
varying effect, depending largely on the 
merits of their words and music. The 
Decca original cast album of Guys and 
Dolls does full justice to the inspirations 
of Frank Loesser, while RCA Victor 
makes the most of the Harold Rome 
tunes and lyrics in Wish You Were Here 
There is also a Victor recording of Neu 
Faces of 1952, with a long list of per- 
formers and creators originally concerned 
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with that revue, and, under the same Kaye enthusiasts will be glad to know 
green label, a complete Paint Your 
Wagon, with James Barton, Olga San 





that the recording includes the top-speed 
“Tschaikowsky” from Lady in the Dark, 
Juan and Tony Bavaar interpreting the as well as “Good Old 149,” “Anatole of 







words and music of Alan Jay Lerner and Paris” and other favorites 






Frederick Loewe of Brigadoon fame 





Obviously such classics as Irving Berlin's The wealth of American show num 
Annie, Get Your Gun, Miss Liberty and 
Call Me Madame have their full share 
of records 





bers, past and present, fortifies also the 





Mercury, Capitol and other catalogues, 





individually and collectively, with 

Mention must finally be made of the M-G-M naturally specializing in the 
new Decca 10-inch LP disc, Danny at 
the Palace, a satisfactory summary of the [here is nothing that approaches this 
vocal antics of the one and and only treasury of light music in the rest of the 
Danny Kaye, as most recently exhibited world today The records speak for 
to enraptured audiences in New York 






outstanding film music of recent years 








themselves 
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An assortment of books is at hand to 
remind us—as from time to time we 
need to be reminded—that we are really 
fond of the theatre, after all. Any honest 
critic of the contemporary stage lives an 
uneasy life, convinced that any day he 
is likely to be picked up by the police 
and tried under some ancient statute as 
a common scold. For, with the best will 
in the world, a critic must scold the 
wastefulness, the perverse misuse of gen- 
uine talent, the cynical commercialism 
of most theatrical enterprises. And the 
scolding is likely to reach a point where 
one’s friends will say: “For goodness’ 
sake, if you hate it that much, why 
bother about it? Why don’t you go to 
the movies or to church or something?” 
And then the critic, who has no reason- 
able answer for such reasonable ques- 
tions, scuffs his toe in the sand shyly and 
mumbles something that sounds very 
like, “There’s no business like show 
business.” 


Scratch a theatre critic, however 
tough, and you will find a Stage Door 
John. And there is no reasoning with 
Stage Door Johns, any more than there 
is with drug addicts or alcoholics. They 
are willing to put up with almost any- 
thing that happens on a stage, however 
it may affront their intelligence, and 
after having railed at the play, the 
direction, the settings and the incidental 
music, are almost certain to be found in 
the alley outside the theatre waiting for 
the new leading lady to come out. That 
stern socialist, Bernard Shaw, went all 
to a jelly with his Ellen Terrys and 
Stella Campbells, even when he wrote 
murderous reviews of the plays in which 
they appeared. 

Well, why not? It’s a drab world we 
live in and there is much emotional re- 
lease in the garish pleasures of the stage, 
and—at its most incompetent—it does 
involve human beings doing their best to 
amuse or otherwise engage other human 
beings. That’s something. 

And so, for the Stage Door Johns, 
there are some new books which ask 
nothing of the critical faculty at all and 
are agreeable to have around. One is The 
Fabulous Fanny, The Story of Fann) 
Brice by Norman Katkov (Knopf, $3.95), 
and how you feel about it depends to a 


considerable extent on how you felt 


about the late Miss Brice. This reviewer 
thought she was wonderful and the peer, 
as a comedienne, of Beatrice Lillie, who 
is otherwise peerless. Mr. Katkov’s book, 
although it is written in the jargon of 
the Sunday supplements, innocent of all 
intellectual judgment and always teeter- 
ing on the edge of bad taste, serves my 
purpose well because it is a protracted 
hymn of praise for Fanny. The book is a 
sight more solemn than the subject can 
stand, and (when the critical faculty 
does sneak in) one is inclined to mutter 
some strong expletive, like “Tosh!” at 
the badly overworked laugh-clown-laugh 
motif. It can be taken for granted that 
the hearts of stage comics are always 
breaking, and there is really very little 
left to say about this dreary paradox 
that wasn’t said in Leoncavallo’s opera 
Nevertheless, Fanny Brice was an inter- 
esting woman as well as a gifted actress, 
and the story of her life (an awful lot 
of which was taken up with disconcerting 
marriages) makes pretty good reading 
The book has the standard vice of the- 
atrical biographies: it is weighted with 
trivialities—and the thought crosses one’s 
mind that perhaps a magazine article, 
or series of articles, ought never to be 
extended into a book. 


That is not the case with Prince of 
Players, a biography of Edwin Booth. by 
Eleanor Ruggles (W. W. Norton, $4.50 
It has its trivialities, but they are not 
obtrusive, presenting themselves merely 
as detail in a substantial and well- 
organized narrative. Booth was a re- 
markable character, and would have 
been so even if he had not been a lead- 
ing tragic actor. There is no need for 
spurious pagliaccism here: he was no 
clown, to begin with, and the circum- 
stances of his life were genuinely tragic 
Miss Ruggles’ account of the young 
Booth acting as watchdog and nurse to 
his father, Junius Brutus Booth—an 
accomplished actor, an alcoholic and 
part-time madman—is as moving in its 
literal way as certain passages in classic 
fiction. The elder Booth seems to have 
been a kind of Micawber without the 
humor, a Harold Skimpole vastly more 
deranged than Dickens’ gentle incom- 
petent. Without noticeable literary effort, 
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Miss Ruggles makes young Edwin's love 
and fear of his father a terrifying thing. 

The whole Booth family seems to have 
moved under a strange star—from the 
wilful and erratic Junius Brutus, who 
vied with Edmund Kean as the foremost 
actor of the English-speaking stage, to 
Edwin himself, with his undoubted dra- 
matic power and his astonishing gift for 
self-torment. Among its other eccentrics, 
the family included a name well known 
to people who know little about the 
theatre and care less: the name of John 
Wilkes Booth, Edwin’s younger brother, 
who brought infamy on his profession by 
shooting Abraham Lincoln. Miss Ruggles 
handles this grim episode in the life of 
the Booths with understanding and skill. 
She takes the position—the only possible 
position consistent with charity—that 
John Wilkes was insane. That was Ed- 
win Booth’s own position, though he 
suffered cruelly from the public opinion 
inflamed against him and all who bore 
the name of Booth after Lincoln’s assas- 
sination. Edwin was entirely with the 
North in his sympathies, and so were all 
the other Booths, except John Wilkes 
and one other brother. They were not 
particularly a political family, and one 
has the impression from Miss Ruggles’ 
book that they were easy-going in their 
sympathies and inclined to go along with 
prevailing opinion, wherever they hap- 
pened to be. Although the family home 
was in Maryland, where secessionist en- 
thusiasm was intense, only John Wilkes 
was a fanatic Southerner. It is, of course, 
one of the major tragedies of American 
history that his unbalanced mind brought 
him to commit so awful a crime as the 
killing of a good and great man. 


It is good to know that such high- 
principled supporters of the antislavery 
cause as Julia Ward Howe were too 
intelligent and too essentially decent to 


allow anger at John Wilkes’s lunatic deed 
to change their kind feelings toward 
Edwin as a person or their estimate of 
him as an actor. Edwin Booth remained 
Mrs. Howe’s favorite Shakespearian ac- 
tor, as she showed by writing good- 
hearted and mediocre verse in tribute to 
him in the Atlantic Monthly. 


The externals of Booth’s career were 
much like those of any other prominent 
actor: the small beginnings, the poverty, 
the initial successes, the emergence of a 
personality into a legend, the wavering 
public alternating between extreme adu- 
lation and extreme censure. 


He had tremendous successes and tre- 
mendous failures. He was brave enough 
to invade England, his father’s native 
land, and play on the same stage with 
Henry Irving, in Irving’s own theatre. 
And he came off very well in more or 
less amiable competition with that mid- 
dle-class oddity who did so much to 
make the theatre respectable in England. 
Irving was knighted—and if such honors 
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were given in this country, Booth would 
have been knighted also. As it was, he 
founded the Players Club, still his monu- 
ment in Gramercy 
cepted by his well-heeled neighbors in 
that posh part of New York as one of 
their own all the while he lived there up 
until his death in 1893. 

Booth’s two marriages, his stormy 
friendships, his even stormier enmities, 
his periodic bouts with the bottle, his 
flirtation with spiritualism—all of these 
are recorded by Miss Ruggles with can- 
dor and good sense. It is to her credit 
that she makes it all interesting, much 
as a good novel is interesting. 


Park, and was ac- 


A reader does have transient misgiv- 
ings about the author’s confident insist- 
ence that Booth was a great actor. How 
does she know, since the opinion of his 
contemporaries was divided, and some 
playgoers of the time thought him a 
ranter and a clod? On the other hand, 
what does it matter? A legend is a 
legend and not to be despised. Stage 
Door Johns are always safe in admiring 
dead actors without, as the politicians 
say, fear of contradiction. 

The library for Shakespearians con- 
tinues to grow and continues, against all 
odds, to be very serviceable. Two addi- 
tions useful both to the student and the 
general reader are Shakespearean Pro- 
duction—Then and Now by Cecile de 
Banke (McGraw-Hill, $6.00) and Ham- 
let Through the Ages by Raymond Man- 
der and Joe Mitchenson (Rockliff, 
London, 25/). Miss De Banke’s book is a 
painstaking work of research on Eliza- 
bethan stage methods, even to such 
details as the use of music and dance in 
Shakespeare’s plays; it is also an argu- 
ment for some kind of approximation in 
modern stagecraft of the techniques of 
Shakespeare’s own day. The argument is 
not doctrinaire: it strikes a non-special- 
ist as being sensible and highly practical 


In any case, it is against that centuries- 
old tradition of treating all of Shake- 
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Iva Withers: From a lyric heroine 
to a brassy comedy blonde. 


offstage... 


Rise of a Doll 


Until February of this year, Iva 
Withers was known to New York 
theatre-goers as a demure Rodgers 
and Hammerstein  singing-heroine 
type who had appeared briefly in 
Oklahoma! and at great length in 
Carousel. She has returned to the 
Broadway stage in a role which is 
just about as far removed from these 
earlier efforts as it is possible to get 

the brassy, singing and dancing 
comedy part of Adelaide in Guys 
and Dolls, in which she has replaced 
Vivian Blaine. 

For a girl whose only apparent 
theatrical ability last time around 
was a pleasant, if minor, lyric sing- 
ing voice, this expansion of talents 
is somewhat startling. It is even 
somewhat startling to Miss Withers. 
Quite unbeknownst to her, she 
started on the road toward her 
broadened career the night Carousel 
opened in Chicago in 1947. 


It was on that night, after twist- 
ing her ankle painfully on stage, 
that a doctor told her she had a bad 
sprain which would clear up if she 
wore an elastic brace for a while 
She did, but as time went by she 
felt that the ankle was being awfully 
slow in healing. It stiffened so much, 
she recalls, that “when I, went out 
dancing with my fella, I couldn't 
dance.” 

This inability to rhumba or other- 
wise throw herself about with aban- 
don overwhelmed her at a New 
Year’s Eve party in New Orleans, 
and she welcomed 1949 by spending 
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the evening weeping despondently 
over her immovable ankle. Friends 
urged her to have it checked again 
and, when she did, she found that 
the ankle had been broken in Chi- 
cago and had subsequently healed 
improperly, She was told that an 
operation would be necessary. Miss 
Withers pointed out that she was a 
working actress and couldn’t pos- 
sibly take time out for an operation 
Her medico offered her a choice of 
an operation or the possible 'oss of 
her foot. 


“Well,” said Miss Withers, “I’d 
like to be like Sarah Bernhardt but 
not that much like her. Let’s op- 
erate.” 

She ended up with a steel pin in 
her ankle and a year of idleness in 
which to recover. During the last 
six months of this period, she took 
ballet lessons to strengthen and fill 
out her healing leg. From this start 
she added dancing to her talents. 


After her recovery she played her 
old role in Carousel in London and 
then came back to the States to be 
Nanette Fabray’s alternate in Make 
a Wish. This was a role which re- 
quired a lot of dancing and her 
ankle began troubling her. Her doc- 
tor decided it was time to take the 





steel pin out. This laid her up for 
another six months. 


Once again she made good use of 
her idle time. In Make a Wish she 
had been impressed with the way 
Helen Gallagher sang a comedy 
song, and she started going to Miss 
Gallagher’s singing teacher to ab- 
sorb the technique of comedy 
singing. 

Meanwhile, she had married 
Kazimir Kokich, a dancer in Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes, who had 
been her “fella” in her stiff-ankle 
days. While she was still confined to 
crutches, Miss Withers sat in the 
wings of the Ziegfeld night after 
night and watched Carol Channing 
go through her Lorelei routine 
When the show was preparing to go 
on the road, Kokich suggested that 
his wife try to land some sort of job 
with Blondes so that she could go 
along. Miss Withers put it up to 
producer Herman Levin, telling him 
that she would do anything, be it a 
chorus job or a very minor role 
Levin said he wasn’t interested in 
these notions, but would she like to 
play Lorelei. Miss Withers was 
taken aback but, having seen Carol 
Channing play the role so many 
times, she was able to put on an 
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Memorial: A reconstructed segment of Gertrude Lawrence's dressing-room. 


audition that won her the part when 
Miss Channing eventually left the 
show. 


Miss Withers’ change-over from 
the lyric singer of Carousel to a 
brassy singing and dancing comedy 
blonde was made during ten weeks 
on the road in Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes before she came to New 
York in Guys and Dolls. And now 
her badly diagnosed broken ankle 
appears to be leading to even more 
than greater scope in the theatre 
for her. Her newly developed tal- 
ents have resulted in a five-year 
management contract with Barron 
Polan as a supper-club singer. Miss 
Withers is obviously headed for 
places the demure little singer of 
Carousel could never have gone. 


Memorial for Miss Lawrence 


A memorial exhibition of some of 
the theatrical high spots in the life 
of Gertrude Lawrence is currently 
on display at the Museum of the 
City of New York on the upper 
reaches of Fifth Avenue. The ex- 
hibit, which has borrowed the title 
of Miss Lawrence’s autobiography, 
A Star Danced, will be open until 
the end of April. 

The main feature of the display is 
a reconstructed segment of Miss 
Lawrence’s dressing-room. It con- 
tains the make-up table which she 
took with her back and forth across 
the country many times, the tea 
table from which she dined on 
matinee days, her chairs, pictures 
and other ornaments. 
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Andre Charlot, in whose Char- 
lot’s Revue of 1924 Miss Lawrence 
appeared in America for the first 
time, contributed many souvenirs to 
the exhibit. One of them is his first 
contract with the late star. Dated 
1916, it called for a salary of three 
pounds a week. Miss Lawrence’s last 
show, The King and I, is also repre- 
sented by several items including a 
doll house made for her by Sandy 
Kennedy, one of the children who 
played with her in the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical. 

The memorial also contains cos- 
tumes she wore in various shows, 
programs and posters of her plays, 
manuscripts she used, caricatures, 
sketches and portraits of Miss Law- 
rence and some of her finger 
paintings. 


Note for Lexicographers 


The sudden rush of movie mak- 
ers toward three-dimensional films 
has produced a rash of new termi- 
nology which the thoroughly aware 
person should be prepared to work 
into any conversation in knowing 
fashion. Since a three-dimensional 
movie is, of course, a 3-D, it follows 
that the plain, old- ‘fashioned type of 
movie is now a 2-D. When the ref- 
erence to 2-D’s is to be even briefer 
and more contemptuous, they may 
be called “flats.” To balance things 
terminologically, the emergence of 
3-D’s will probably eliminate ref- 
erences to “round actors” since all 
actors will now presumably seem 


round. On the other hand, it is pos- 


sible that the term “round actors” 
will be retained to distinguish those 
actors who are eating from those 
who aren’t. 


Patting on the Po Po for Profit 


We’re not quite sure how the 
theatre should feel about the out- 
look of a strapping, blond young 
man named Bob Merrill, a quon- 
dam actor and director in both 
theatre and movies who is currently 
the most persistently successful song 
writer in America. Merrill says he’d 
love to get the plaudits that would 
accrue from writing a good show 
score, but so far he has turned down 
all offers to bring his magic touch 
to stage or screen, and he is not apt 
to change his viewpoint in the 
immediate future. 


Merrill has been writing songs for 
four years, and in that brief time 
has turned out nineteen hits (he 
considers any song a hit if it gets 
into the first ten in sheet-music 
sales). His first success was “If I 
Knew You Were Coming I’d’ve 
Baked a Cake.” Taking his cue from 
this, he went on mating simple, 
folk-type tunes to gimmicked lyrics 
and produced “Candy and Cake,” 
“Sparrow in the Treetop,” “My 
Truly Truly Fair,” “Belle Belle My 
Liberty Belle,” “There’s Always 
Room at Our House,” ‘Walkin’ to 
Missouri,” “Feet Up Pat Him on 
the Po Po.” His latest money coiners 
are “She Wears Red Feathers” and 
“TIT Want That Doggie in the 
Window.” 


Last spring, Walt Disney asked 
Merrill to do a score for Disney’s 
production of Sleeping Beauty. 
Merrill turned the offer down. 

“T didn’t take it because it would 
use five months of my writing time,” 
he explains. “I figured that in the 
same time, doing my usual kind of 
writing, I had a better chance of 
turning out a hit than I would if I 
were working on the Disney score.” 

For the same reason, he _ has 
passed up offers to write scores for 
the theatre. 

“I'd love to impress the kind of 
people who go to theatre,” Merrill 
says, “and I’d like the challenge of 
seeing if I could do it. But now- 
adays there’s no audience for charm- 
ing show songs. The musical ear in 
America has changed. The big thing 
today is gimmicks and _ novelty 
sounds. Show and movie scores 
aren’t good sheet-music sellers any 
more, and I don’t want to take a 
big financial loss just for artistic 
success.” 

Despite this present attitude, 
Merrill’s first song-writing efforts 
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were what he considered ultra-smart 
material. He impressed other song 
writers and some publishers with his 
work. One publisher was so im- 
pressed that he lost over $60,000 
publishing these early Merrill songs. 
lo try to recoup some of this loss 
for the publisher, Merrill turned out 
his first novelty song. He and the 
publisher have been recouping like 
mad ever since. 

“My songs are so simple,” Merrill 
says, “that there’s hardly a child in 
the world who couldn’t sing them. 
But they’re deceptive. Writing a pop 
tune is actually a lot more complex 
than writing a show tune. In a show 
a song writer has all kinds of sup- 
ports. He has a plot helping him. 
He is aiming directly at a certain 
limited type of audience. And the 
song is sung by a flesh-and-blood 
singer. Most pop songs, on the other 
hand, are heard for the first time on 
a record or coming out of a juke box 
or a radio. I'd like to see the theatre 
people write something that every- 
one would enjoy.” 

lo prepare himself for song writ- 
ing, Merrill spent a summer at the 
Bucks County Playhouse, rising from 
apprentice to director; was the sing- 
ing juvenile in a flop musical called 
Caribbean Cruise; acted in Holly- 
wood in GI Joe and several west- 
erns and directed over fifty-five 
pictures for Columbia studios. He 
is currently assistant director and 
co-producer in the Perry Como 
television show. 


Best Seller in a Night Club 


There’s no denying that Amer- 
icans are just mad for authors. How 











else can one explain the fact that 
the writer whose book has led the 
non-fiction best seller list all winter 
has been signed to appear in a Las 
Vegas night club for three weeks in 
May at $25,000 a week despite the 
fact that said writer has never 
before appeared in a night club 
except as a customer? That is a 
question that is both long and pro- 
vocative. 

Well, this writer, of course, 1s 
Miss Tallulah Bankhead whose 
book, Tallulah, describes the things 
that happened to her before she 
became a great star on radio and 
television. She was once, among 
other things, an actress, and this 
may stand her in good stead when 
she finds herself out there on the 
floor at the Sands Hotel in Las 
Vegas with all those people looking 
at her. Some material would be 
helpful, too, but judging by the stuff 
that has been palmed off on he 
under that heading on _ television 
lately, we have a feeling that she is 
going to be glad that she can fall 
back on her old theatrical instinct 
It’s a shrewd author who can get 
$25,000 a week for the use of some 
instinct 


Moral for Moralizers 


A rash of attempts to censor plays 
in recent months has, happily, left 
the would-be censors with a good 
deal of egg on their faces and, as 
might be expected, longer lines at 
the box office. 

In St. Paul, the thirty-one-year- 
old mayor, John Daubney, went to 
the opening night of 1 Am a Cam- 
era, came out denouncing it as 
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Bob Merrill: He mates 
simple tunes to gim- 
micked lyrics. 









































“New York gutter culture” and a 
“filthy, vile and indecent play” and 
set about trying to close it. He 
found that he couldn’t do this with- 
out a court action for which he 
didn’t have time in the two days 
Camera remained in St. Paul. He 
also found that he had gone out on 
a very unpopular limb, for his con- 
stituents immediately rushed in 
large numbers to see the remaining 
performances of the John van Dru- 
ten play; the St. Paul Dispatch, 
only evening paper in the city, gave 
the mayor an editorial drubbing; 
and Julie Harris, star of the com- 
pany, told an interviewer, “Someone 
with a filthy mind might think the 
play is filthy but no one else possibly 
could.” 


In Vancouver, cops arrested five 
members of the cast of a company 
putting on Tobacco Road after the 
performance had started. Most of 
the audience waited until midnight, 
when the players were released on 
bail and returned to the theatre to 
finish the performance. 


In Providence, Edward Gould 
watered down the script of the same 
Tobacco Road in order to get a 
license for it and then was arrested 
anyhow for putting on an “indecent 
and immoral show.” He immedi- 
ately got support at the box office 
and from the National Council on 
Freedom from Censorship, whose 
members include S. N. Behrman, 
Ralph Bellamy, Elmer Rice, Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood, Moss Hart, Mel- 
vyn Douglas, Aline Bernstein, Ilka 
Chase and Joseph L. Mankiewicz 


In Memphis, the city censor 
board turned thumbs down on 
Tragic Ground, a play adapted 
from Erskine Caldwell’s book, as a 
“filthy, obscene exhibition,” so pro- 
ducer Sam McCulloch moved it 
across the Mississippi River to a 
night club outside of West Mem- 
phis, Arkansas, and played to 
packed houses. 


And in St. Louis, playwright Wil- 
liam Inge found that even one iso- 
lated line is enough to rouse the 
wrath of the boys with the blinders 
His new play, Picnic, was attacked 
during its tryout by the St. Louis 
County Medical Bulletin because 
“one of his characters [says| that in 
Sweden the poor people get the 
same medical service as the rich 
under Swedish socialized medicine 

People in the U.S., hearing this 
line, may easily be led to the quick 
opinion that the Swedish socialized 
medicine plan is better than our 
system or ... that the rich and 
poor here do not get the same medi 
cal or hospital service.” 


by Joseph Carroll 


ERALDINE Pace, who became a star this sea- 
son in her very first appearance on Broad- 
way, is the newest version of the theatre’s 
oldest legend: the overnight success. She 
is also a blunt refutation of the legend, 

being a young woman whose ironic habit of mind 
goes oddly with her fragile appearance and gentle 
manner. She herself simply does not believe in the 
legend, either in her own case or anyone else’s. “In 
the theatre,” she told an interviewer—not out of 
modesty but merely as a matter of fact—‘“there is no 
such thing as an overnight success. It only happens 
in Hollywood B pictures about the understudy who 
goes on for the star on opening night and wins an 
ovation from all the extras who have been hired to 
be the audience.” 

Miss Page’s ovation at the opening night of Vina 
Delmar’s Mid-Summer at the Vanderbilt theatre on 
January 21 was as close to tumultuous as reality ever 
is to Hollywood’s fantasies. There were even mem- 
bers of the audience who yelled “Bravo!,” too en- 
thusiastic to care about any pedant who might re- 
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mind them that the word should be “Brava” when 
addressed to a female performer. 

When the reviews appeared the next day, the 
critics had already made Miss Page a star by accla- 
mation, though she was technically co-featured with 
Mark Stevens, a movie actor also making his Broad- 
way debut, and with veteran actress Vicki Cummings. 
Miss Page ran away with the notices, as the phrase 
goes, though Mr. Stevens and Miss Cummings were 
generally praised. The play got at best mild approval 
and at worst was written off as sentimental claptrap, 
creaking with its own contrivances. A few days after 
the opening, the producers of Mid-Summer, Paul 
Crabtree and Frank J. Hale, accepted the critics’ and 
the public’s view of the situation and elevated Miss 
Page to stardom. Her name was raised above that 
of the play on the theatre marquee. Mark Stevens’ 
name was raised at the same time, so that techni- 
cally she is now co-starred with Mr. Stevens, and his 
name appears before hers. This is related to some 
mystique of theatrical contracts, and no one con- 
cerned is willing to give any intelligible explanation 
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The Irony of a Legend 


of it. The best a Broadway outsider can do is to 
accept Vartety’s completely dead-pan analysis in its 
January 28 issue: 

“Angle on Miss Page’s elevation to stardom is that 
film actor Mark Stevens’ . . . contract specifies that 
no one can be billed above him. So although he got 
only moderate reviews in the play, it was necessary 
to boost him to stardom in order to star her. Techni- 
cally, Stevens could have refused to allow Miss Page 
to be starred, but he reportedly okayed it provided 
he retained top billing. Although the play itself 
received brush-off notices, Miss Page drew the most 
spectacular individual raves for any debut perform- 
ance in memory.” 

So that is that, and had better be left to the con- 
tract lawyers. As far as the average playgoer is con- 
cerned, Miss Page is the star of Mid-Summer and is 


firmly established as an upper-case Theatre Person- 
ality and a Legend. 


What are the realities of the legend, and how 
formidable is the personality? It is no discourtesy to 
Miss Page, who has the gravest skepticism about her 
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present success, to say that the legend has no reality 
at all and that the lasting effectiveness of the per- 
sonality remains to be seen 

She came to Broadway after a year’s run as Alma 
Winemiller in Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke at the Circle-in-the-Square down in Green- 
wich Village. In that part she won better notices 
so far as a casual examination of the archives can 
show) than any performer in a non-Broadway pro- 
duction since the epic days of the Washington Square 
Players, which had so spectacular a success down- 
town that it needed only the blessing of the drama 
critics to move it, almost part and parcel, uptown, 
where it still survives in the guise of the Theatre 
Guild. It is always a test of the innocent excellence 
of amateurism whether it can survive the hard-cash 
standards of the professional theatre. Even if the 
excellence remains or increases, the innocence is 
almost certain to be lost. 

In any case, Miss Page was handsomely treated by 
the reviewers who managed to find their way below 
Fourteenth Street. Brooks Atkinson, Walter Kerr 
and almost every other critic emptied the lexicon of 
adjectives on her behalf. This magazine singled her 
out for “Theatre Arts Spotlights” [July, 1952] and 
applauded her “maturity of technique, charm of 
person and—the rarest quality in modern acting 
intellect.” 

She was, if anything, even more handsomely treated 
in the reviews of Mid-Summer. The headline on John 

As the wistful Lily of Mid- Chapman’s review in the Daily News read: “Geral- 
Summer, Miss Page has as a dine Page A Superb Actress.” Richard Watts, Jr. in 


foil the decidedly non-wistful the New York Post gave his copyreader ample pre- 
Vicki Cummings. text to write: “The Arrival of Geraldine Page.” Mr 
Atkinson, who gave Miss Page her original accolade, 


did not retreat from his position, even though—in 
comparison with the perfervid notices of the others 
he seemed to be almost lukewarm. “When the 


drama gives her something to work with,” wrote Mr. 


Gery Wegner Photos 


Edgar Stehli is one of the 
several veteran performers 


supporting Miss Page in 


Vina Delmar’s play. 
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af } Miss Page (left) in an unguarded moment dur 
ing a rehearsal. Her claim to versatility is based 
- on her performance of such roles as the old 


woman in Lorca’s Yerma ‘thelow) at Cirele-im 


the-Square. 
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Atkinson cagily, “Miss Page can break your heart, 
for she plays without artifice. But like the play, she 
does not seem quite certain whether the wife is a 
noble primitive or a moron... . It is hard to tell 
on short notice how much of the fault is hers or 
Miss Delmar’s.” 

That was the chilliest notice Miss Page got, and 
many an actress would settle for a lot less. Even the 
weeklies, whose reviewers have a longer time to 
decide that their first-night ecstasies were inspired by 
drink or the fabrications of a press agent, gave Miss 
Page hearty notices. Time, which makes a point of 
never being really impressed, had this to say: “There 
is a rewarding extra element. . . the play has a bril- 
liant and raved-over new actress and Broadway an 
almost certain new star.” The almost equally laconic 
Newsweek, whose reviewer was tolerant of the play, 
called Miss Page “a talented and immensely appeal- 
ing young actress . . . [She| contributes a nervous, 
self-effacing charm to the leading role that must be 
more than the author could have hoped for.” 

Miss Page also was given the highest marks within 
the command of Wolcott Gibbs. drama critic for the 
New Yorker, whose usual technique is to praise with 
faint damns and who is on record as being unmoved 
by the best that Shakespeare, Ibsen and Chekhov 
had to offer. Still unmoved, Mr. Gibbs wrote that 
Lily. the heroine of Mid-Summer, may be the 
noblest woman put on the stage in my generation 

who might be completely insufferable if the rol 
were in any other hands than those of Geraldine 
Page, an actress of great charm and pathos and 
almost matchless technique.’ 

Mr. Gibbs deals at all times in understatement 
and these reckless remarks amount almost to drooling 

In the face of her press, Miss Page’s aloof and 


critical attitude towards her career is record-breaking 


Most actresses believe whatever their press agents 


write about them. Miss Page believes nothing 
except that she enjoys acting, has always enjoyed it 
and will go on enjoying it as a highly paid star, just 
as she enjoyed it when she worked for beans in stock 
and in off-Broadway companies 


Continued on page 92 
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Memoirs of a Snake-in-the-Grass 


PELVIN may be a snake-in-the-grass, a gadabout 
gadfly, but he really has a kind heart. He has 
been thinking about the drama critics, as 
usual, and he comes up with the opinion that 

even the bad writers among them write pretty well. 
They don’t get the heaves, throw fits and roll 
around in ecstasy—and they don’t indulge in purple 
writing. For real verbal Technicolor one must go to 
the slick-paper monthly magazines. The well-heeled 
(sixty cents a copy) readers of Harper's Bazaar 
recently got the following fruit salad with maraschino 
from the Bazaar’s unnamed theatre writer, in a piece 
on actor Richard Burton: 

“He is an animal actor, with an animal’s accidental 
grace and unsentimental passions: off-stage, he has 
the high spirits of a colt. .. . He has lashed himself 
to his own mainmast, steering strictly by his own 
star of absolute self-trust which is within all the best 
actors and whose course is unalterable, even by 
failure.” Oh, pish! Also posh! 


Non-Psycho Ward 

The boys and girls who handle the stage-person- 
ality pieces for the papers don’t mess around in such 
goo. Marie Torre and William Hawkins of the 
World-Telegram @ Sun, Vernon Rice of the Post 
and Robert Wahls of the Daily News, to mention a 
few, use common sense in their personality interviews. 


To Hold, as T'Were, the Winchell 
Up to the Mirror 

Walter Winchell has been dipping into the theatre 
this season. Robert Coleman is critic for the Mirror, 
but often WW appends a paragraph to Bob’s notice 
which says, “WW says. . . .” and is often the reverse 
of Ruby Robert’s opinion. It must drive Coleman 
crazy. 
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by George Spelvin 


Illustrations by Blechman 


If Winchell ever lost his capacity to annoy, he’d be 
dead. But anyhow he’s a scrapper, and blessed is the 
play he scraps for. Rivals or opponents sneer at his 
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claims that he “made” this show or that one—but 
he’s almost right. If a critic likes a show he gives it 
one good notice and a think-piece on the following 
Sunday, and considers his duty done. But Winchell 
yaks, yammers and plugs in column after column, 
day after day, and those free ads are priceless. Well, 
they are nominally free. 

Winchell fiendishly started everybody off on a 
guessing game by writing, “There are only two good 
critics left.” Spelvin takes it for granted that one of 
these is George J. Nathan (Theatre Arts). But who’s 
the other? Even Spelvin can’t guess—except that it 
must be the critic Walter is lezst mad at at the 
moment. Z 


7 


Why Don't You Speak for Yourself, John? 
The only good substitute critic’ Spelvin can think 
of is John Lardner, who occasionally bats for Wolcott 
Gibbs in the New Yorker. Recently he mentioned 
“the few sophisticates in the opening-night audience— 
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the newspaper reviewers and first-string disc jockeys.” 
And how those disc jockeys and tape recorders have 
been muscling in! N.B.C. even has Dave Garroway 
covering the shows for his morning marathon on TV. 


Soo 


Circle for the Squares 

Cue’s new man, John Keating, succeeding the late 
Gilbert Gabriel, appears to be working out okay—but 
should lay off the old phrases like “I suspect” and 
“It may be that...” 

What’s going to get the Critics Circle Prize in 
April? Unless something great, terrific, tremendous, 
shattering and artistic as all hell comes up late in 
the season, it’s anybody’s guess, for the only times 
the hatchet men have been unanimous is in behead- 
ing some poor turkey. They also have agreed that 
Danny Kaye is sensational and Geraldine Page, of 
Mid-Summer, is the new Bernhardt. As for Mid- 
Summer itself, critical opinion was varied. 

Roughest beating of the season was handed George 
Tabori’s The Emperor’s Clothes, which had a lot of 
fancy acting by Lee J. Cobb, Maureen Stapleton, 
Anthony Ross and Brandon de Wilde. Brooks Atkin- 
son (Times) and Walter Kerr (Herald Tribune) 
seemed personally affronted, but their morning 
neighbor John Chapman (Daily News) went over- 
board for it. 





a. ec? 


Scratched at The Post 

Leonard Lyons (who hasn’t dropped Harry Tru- 
man socially just because Harry is an ex-president) 
had better get together with colleague Earl Wilson 
(both New York Post). At Danny Kaye’s riotous 
opening at the Palace a chimpanzee act was so 
funny it was a tough one for even Kaye to follow. 
The trainer at one moment asked a chimp, “What 
do you think of the Duchess?” and the chimp blew 
a beautiful Grand Concourse bugle, or Bronx cheer. 
The audience was startled, shocked or delighted—for 
the Duchess of Windsor was in the audience. 

After the performance Earl Wilson asked the man 
if he had meant an insult and, wide-eyed, the man 
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said he didn’t even know the Duchess was in the 
audience. (He’d have had to be deaf, blind and 
a dumbhead for this, because when the Duchess goes 


(ex 
p) 


AY 
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somewhere everybody knows about it.) Well, later 
on Lenny Lyons said he had quizzed the trainer and 
the trainer apologized for his Lancashire accent. Said 
he had asked the chimp what he thought of the 
Dodgers. 


It's Pronounced “Shnook" 

“Menasha Skulnik has been a star on Second Ave- 
nue for twenty years, but there were many who could 
not pronounce his name, let alone understand the 
Yiddish in which his comedies were performed.”— 
John McClain (Journal-American). Spelvin doesn’t 
know any Yiddish either, but he can pronounce 
Menasha Skulnik just as easy as John McClain. 
Easier maybe. Do you pronounce both c’s in your 
name, John? Or just the little one, or just the 
big one? 





Arrest of Coleman; Rare Reward for Kerr 

“It all adds up to an arresting evening in the 
theatre.”—Robert Coleman, on The Crucible. Pretty 
neat phrase, but I seem to have read it before. 

“Mid-Summer is not a play of any special distinc- 
tion; but it does offer at least two performances of 
rare and rewarding quality.”—-Walter F. Kerr (Her- 
ald Tribune). Name us an unrewarding quality, 
Walter—it would be rarer. 
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eorge Jean Nathan's 


Monthly Critical Review 


Henrik Miller 


A. STRINDBERG was the most positive influence 


on O'Neill so Ibsen is the most positive on Arthu 
Miller, O'Neill as a consequence was primarily inter- 
ested in analyzing the grinding emotions of man and 
woman that often lie below the calmer surface emo- 
tions. Miller as a consequence is primarily interested 
in man’s sociological aspects. Above all, O’Neill as a 
dramatist was concerned with character, whereas 
Miller seems in large part to be concerned with 
theme and with character only incidentally. Though 
in his worthy Death of a Salesman he achieved char- 
acter, it still and nevertheless occasionally had the 
effect of being inserted into his theme rather than 
emerging naturally and easily out of it; and in The 
Crucible, his latest play, we find all theme and no 
character, His people are spokesmen for him, not for 
themselves. They possess humanity, when they possess 
it at all, only in the distant sense that a phonograph 
recording of it does. They speak and act at an obvi- 
ous turning of his crank. And the result is a play of 
large thematic force whose warmth, even heat, re- 
mains on the other side of the foothghts and is not 
communicated, save in cold, intellectual terms, to its 
audience. It is impressive, as a lecture may be im- 
pressive, but for the major part it is equally remote 
from the listener’s heart and fecline 

As heretofore, Miller shows himself to be a thor- 
oughly honest and thoroughly sincere dramatist who, 
unlike the great majority of our present American 
playwrights, has nothing of the box-office toady in his 
composition, and all credit to him on that score. But 
he also and at the same time here shows himself as 
one whose conscious indifference to the box-office 
seems to be accompanied by an unconscious indif- 
ference to any kind of theatrica! audience, even one 
of the higher grade. It may be, of course, that he 
thought he had worked out his theme in terms of 
character and so would insinuate it into such an 
audience’s emotion. That I can not tell. But if he 
did, he has failed. And if, on the other hand. he 
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believed that the sheer vitality of his theme would 
satisfactorily infiltrate itself in his audience inde- 
pendent of any recognizable and pulsing character 
to assist it, he has not yet sufficiently educated himself 
in dramatic eccentricity 

That theme, centered on the historical Salem 
witch hunts and witch trials in the last years of the 
seventeenth century, is the mass hysteria ‘born of 
superstition, ignorance, fear and bigotry and_ the 
tragedy it can bear for the guiltless. The play, which 
unfortunately veers toward extended documentation, 
seeks to crystallize the thesis in the persons of a man 
and wife who fall victims to the witch hunt but they 
too unfortunately are more mere documentary mouth- 
pieces of the author than human beings with any 
real life, and their tragedy accordingly has the distant 
air of a dramatic recitation rather than of any per- 
sonal suffering. Though Miller has written some scenes 
with his customary energetic pen, though there is a 
certain eloquence in them and though here and there 
contagious drama threatens to issue forth, it is this 
lack of character convincingly and warmly to project 
the whole into an audience’s emotions that enfeebles 
the play. There is, in addition, such a repetitive flavor 
to it—it seems at times that the author is saying 
exactly the same thing over and over again——that the 
whole gives the effect of being on a treadmill and 
that, while there is an appearance of motion, it is 
really static. 

The scene in the second act wherein the young 
women in the grip of hysteria proclaim again their 
certainty of the operation of evil spirits and over- 
whelm another of their number who has been cozened 
into denial is the play’s closest approach to infectious 
drama. The prologue, in which the seeds of the 
witch mania are sewn, also has promise but, except 
for the subsequent scene noted, the promise is never 
realized and what we get is largely only discourse, 
sometimes interesting in itself, that does not succeed 
in ridding itself of its dialectic chill and in. resolving 
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itself, for all its fury, into even the mild fever of 
affecting drama. 

That Miller had contemporary parallels in mind 
is obvious. He has, indeed, had them so closely in 
mind that he has not been able to put them out of 
it when a momentary forgetfulness of them would 
have profited his play. Though he does not at any 
point emphasize them and in this respect remains the 
dramatic artist, they somehow persist in indicating 
their hold upon him, and a wayward sense of propa- 
ganda, that enemy of dramatic art, forces its way 
into his auditors’ consciousness. There is, let it be 
repeated, power in his play and not only power but 
intellectual purpose. Yet the power is that of an im- 
personal machine and the intellectual purpose that 
of a historical analyst, with a dramatist late in arriv- 
ing on the scene and, when he does arrive, too deeply 
impressed and overcome by his materials to guide 
them into dramatic life. 

Che Jed Harris direction is commendable save for 


such an over-intensification of the prologue, which 


Fred Fehi 


shri ks itself into a semblance ot Stagelul of fire 


engine sirens, that what comes alter has a hard tin 


of it trying to mount in pitch and interest. The actin; 
performances within Boris Aronson’s meritorious set 
tings and embellished by Edith Lutyen’s admuirabl 
costuming range from first-rate in the instance 
Walter Hampden as the presiding official at th 
protagonist’s trial and from perfectly acceptable 1 
the cases of Fred Stewart as a bigoted clergvman 
Joseph Sweeney as a member of the harassed commu 
nity and Jenny Egan as one of the impressible youn: 
women to pretty poor. In the latter category Arthu 
Kennedy as the husband of the accused woman who 
sacrifices himself to death rather than compromise 
and Beatrice Straight as his wife comport themselves 
with the excessive rigidity supposed by actors and 
some directors to be indispensable to the portrayal 
and depiction of heroic resolve and indomitable prid 
The Crucible, in sum, is an honorable sermon on 
a vital theme that misses because the sting implicit 


in it has been disinfected with an editorial tincture 


The Crucible is an honorable sermon on a vital theme 
but misses becoming good drama 





and because, though it contains the potential deep 
vibrations of life, it reduces them to mere super- 
ficial tremors 


Miss Page 


Vina Delmar’s Mid-Summer is an_ industrious 
dramatic excursion into the pulp magazine fiction 
field that is here and there momentarily relieved by 
an amusing bit of dialogue and relieved overall by 
a generally excellent performance of its leading role 
on the part of Geraldine Page. If there is any slight- 
est fault to be found with that performance, it is the 
disorganized acting of the play’s last scene, itself a 
dreadful botch, wherein the actress is forced, by the 
director no less than the playwright, to exercise her- 
self in the rococo business of fluttering confusedly 
about the stage, pulling open bureau drawers and 
frantically packing a lot of luggage preparatory to 
leaving her old diggings, the meanwhile mumbling 
happy little noises interspersed with exclamations of 
joy and fondly patting her bosom at such moments 
as she has to pause to catch her breath. But other- 
wise and without letup Miss Page is close to perfect 
as the worried wife of a down-and-out school-teacher 
who, sick at the thought of returning to his former 
humdrum way of life, wants to smell a little of the 
perfume and money that he imagines are to be had 
from song-writing and vaudeville. Giving off the 
impression of unalloyed honesty with nary a percep- 
tible trick, restrained in the best sense of restrained 
acting, natural or perhaps inventive in gesture and 
remarkably touching with materials that in most 
other hands would be sticky to the point of being 
unbearable, she seems to be a young actress of un- 
common quality. 

I says seems to be because I have been told that 
her performance in Tennessee Williams’ Summer 
and Smoke in a small Greenwich Village theatre last 
year employed much the identical means and manner 
which she now employs. If this is true, it disturbs 
any real estimate of her future competences, since 
the two roles are quite dissimilar and, if acted alike, 
would imply serious limitations. But one way or the 
other, her performance in the Delmar play, which 
is what here alone concerns us, is, as observed, a 
captivating one and one that not only has the best 
of professional airs but, as extra and unusual measure, 
gentility, the feel of unobtrusive pathos, and some 
very real, if you will forgive the beaten word, charm. 


In the company there is a nine-year-old named 


Jenny Hecht, daughter to Ben, who plays the couple’s 


precocious offspring and this Jenny is also and inde- 
pendently a delight. I use the adverb because, though 
the author included the character in her script, 
everything appears to indicate that Jenny’s devoted 
papa saw to a rewriting of her role and the coaching 
of her in it. What we consequently get is a kind of 


vaudeville insertion acted to the hilt by a grim-faced 
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Touchstone was so cluttered with a confusion of materials 
that it collapsed with an unholy thud. 


child of savage intelligence who determinedly recites 
everything from Robert Ingersoll to the complete 
catalogue of Presidents of the United States at any- 
one within earshot, is a demon at mathematics, dis- 
dains the low intelligence of everyone around her 
and, when she enters the room with a toy balloon 
that a visiting clergyman politely professes to admire, 
thrusts it into his hands with the remark, “If you like 
it so much, you can have it. It makes me feel silly.” 

Mark Stevens, Vicki Cummings, Robert Emmett, 
Howard Smith and Edgar Stehli are also around and 
handle their jobs well. Except for the play, in a word, 
everything’s fine. 


Colored Carroll 

In more ways than one, William Stucky’s Touch- 
stone, which passed quickly from the theatrical scene, 
resembles Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Sub- 
stance, but in more ways than eight or nine it differs 
from it, markedly. As in the Carroll play its central 
figure, here a small Kentucky Negro boy instead of 
the young Irish servant girl, has visions of a sainted 
lady and faith in her inspired curative waters, leads 
skeptics to attribute the visions and faith to a mental 
derangement, and leaves in the play’s wake but a 
single person, the fervent one’s closest older friend, 
with qualms as to his earlier incredulity. But where 
the Carroll play.managed its story with a gentie wit, 
with literary skill and with great emotional power, 
Stucky’s is cluttered up not only with a bleak prosi- 
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ness, endless digressions into such poorly related sub- 
jects as politics, racial equality, medical ethics, organ- 
ized religion, big business, etc., and such a general 
internal confusion of materials that any drive and 
eloquence that might have been in it is dissipated 
and the whole collapses with an unholy thud. 





Simplicity, which is of the essence of any such 
play, is evidently foreign to Stucky’s credo. Not 
content to let his potentially affecting story relate 
itself without over-embroidery, he is determined to 
gesture it into what he doubtless imagines is quote 
importance unquote by knitting into it left-handedly 
all manner of philosophical, sociological, theological 
and economic threads, and the consequence is talk- 
i) talk-talk minus drama and drama, at the rare mo- 
ments when it lifts its head, cracked over it and felled 
by words-words-words. Talk and words, moreover, 
that repeat themselves and, though ventilated with 
honorable intentions, give the impression of having 
been studiously incorporated into what may originally 
have been a likelier dramatic script by imagined way 
of lending it quote weight unquote. 


The direction by Hale McKeen, a novice, with its 
tortoise pacing only dropped further the already 
droopy; and the acting by a company that included 
Evelyn Ellis, Ossie Davis, Ian Keith and Paul Mc- 
‘3 Grath was, excepting Davis, mostly of the kind that 
: is associated on restaurant menus with eggs. In the 


The direction of Albert Marre converted Love’s Labour's 
Lost from minor W. S. Gilbert into an attractive and amus 
ing show. 



















































































role of the young visionary, Josh White, Jr. was unin- 
telligible save at odd intervals, as at all times was 
Patty McCormack in the part of the child whose 
death was induced either by her elders’ denial or 
affirmation of miracles, which was also unintelligible. 


City Center Venture 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, one of Shakespeare’s earliest 
plays, had not been done in New York since 1891 
until the City Center Drama Company put it on for 
a two weeks’ engagement. I did not see the earlier 
production, since at the time the Bard occupied a 
much lesser part of my life and interest than playing 
Indian in the family’s back-yard and trying to escape 
a spanking for indenting an interfering maid’s hind 
anatomy with an arrow. But I did see a production 
of the play in England quite a few years later, a con- 
ventional production in the orthodox Shakespearean 
manner, and I wish to say that, despite the indig- 
nation of some of the reviewers at the liberties taken 
in this latest one, it had for me all the delight the 
other and straighter didn’t. 


That the play is one of Shakespeare’s poorest is 
well enough known, and that it needs all kinds of 
production and acting fillips to make it tolerable in 
these days should be equally recognized, even by 
reviewers. But so greatly, it appears, are some of 
them still committed to the doctrine of Shakespeare 
inviolability that Albert Marre’s intelligent imper- 
tinence sorely offended them. This talented Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Brattle Theatre young man, dismissing 
Shaw’s facetious “if it is by a good author, it is a 
good play,” took hold of the script, which was writ- 
ten for a court revel and plot-wise is not much more 
than minor W. S. Gilbert relieved only seldom by 
singing lyrical line and wit and consisting mainly in 
the most primitive forms of humor, and by the exer- 
cise of a boozy theatrical imagination converted it, 
at least in considerable part, into an attractive and 
amusing show, which it assuredly was not in any such 
production as I saw abroad and as it certainly no 
longer seems to indicate in a reading of it. Setting 
the scene in the Edwardian era, he has, it must be 
admitted, occasionally stretched things pretty far, 
but I am not sure that the stretching isn’t as neces- 
sary to inject vivacity into what otherwise might 
expire as the stretching of a dry elastic is necessary 
to keep it from cracking apart. 

Marre’s avoidance or at least minimizing of the 
accepted classical acting style and classical reading 
of the Shakespeare line, sternly protested by a num- 
ber of the reviewers, is also to his credit, since, as 
the reviewers in question seem to have overlooked, 
much of the play does not, save traditionally and 
unwarrantedly, call for any such acting and reading. 
Both, except at two or three points, are better for- 
gotten. His main faults are, first, a too frequent 
painful slowness in the actors’ picking up cues; 





second, a here and there sophomoric audacity in 
being novel for mere novelty’s sake; and, third, a 
periodic recourse to some of the more obvious busi- 
ness of decayed vaudeville. But the show overall is 
a good one, even if the aforesaid reviewers have 
found it incumbent upon them still to remain true 
to what they were taught in school and have so kept 
themselves from giving in to it and enjoying them- 
selves. And its valid performance by Joseph Schild- 
kraut (believe it or not), Philip Bourneuf (ditto 

Kevin McCarthy, Paul Ballantyne, Hurd Hatfield 
and in the minor role of Rosaline, Meg Mundy, 
together with felicitous costuming by Robert Fletcher, 
brought a surprising warmth into the usually frost- 


crusted, barnlike house in which it was installed 


Naked 


If George Tabori’s plays were as good as their 
scenery, they would be very good indeed. Just as Jo 
Mielziner did for his last season’s Flight Into Egypt 
what the playwright did not, so now again Lester 
Polakov has done for his The Emperor's Clothes 
what he has been remiss in doing. Unable to make 
up his mind whether what he had in hand were the 
materials for comedy or tragedy, Tabori has man- 
aged a hybrid that gets nowhere as either and that 
is further so muddled by a variety of writing styles 
that it seems to be the combined work of four or five 
different men, all of them with a different purpose 
in view and none of them in consultation with one 


another. 


[he story, laid in the dawning police state of 
Hungary and in 1930 Budapest in particular, has to 
do with a college professor out of a job for his 
political opinions who has taken up as a means of 
livelihood the translating of lurid American Wild 
West stories and with his small son who sees in 
him, despite his timidity and even cowardice, traces 
of the heroes that figure in the sensational tales. So 
great becomes the youngster’s bragging and _ boast- 
ing of his father’s imagined exploits that the 
police, unacquainted with the literature 
in question, take the old man into cus- 
today as a suspec ted revolutionary. 

Though his first thought is to denounce 
his son as a loon and thus gain his free- 
dom, he recalls the boy’s worship of him 
and challenges the authorities to do with 
him as they will. They beat him up, but 
he returns to his home proudly reinstated 


in his offspring’s high regard 


It is possible that the Hungarian au- 
thor’s recollection of the terrors of Buda- 
pest in his younger years prevented him 
from treating as such what is essentially 


the stuff of comedy, even perhaps of farce, 
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and caused him willy-nilly to see it in terms of 
tragedy. But, whatever the reason, the intended 
tragedy has such a time of it battling against the 
basic protest of comedy that it fails of any conviction 
and collapses from its own constitutional bewilder- 
ment. The direction by Harold Clurman, as _ be- 
wildered as the play itself, only confused matters the 
more by veering now and again from melodramatic 
realism to the dreamily fanciful and from both to 
what seemed old English problem play. The acting, 
save in several subsidiary roles, was also something 
strange to behold and listen to, particularly in the 
cases of Lee J. Cobb who played the father as if he 
had been coached by Sitting Bull and John Philip 
Sousa; of Maureen Stapleton who acted the role of 
the wife and mother as if she had not yet signed a 
contract with the producers; and of Brandon de 
Wilde who performed the character of the Indian, 
cowboy and bandit addict like Little Lord Fauntleroy 
minus only the lace collar 


Postscripts 


Even if time, plays, movies and stories had not 
staled Mary Roberts Rinehart, and Avery Hopwood’s 
thirty-three-year-old mystery melodrama, The Bat 
its revival would have further deadened it with 
acting that ranged from the merely passable to the 
downright atrocious, direction that frequently so con- 
fused things that the authors’ deliberately contrived 
confusion was dizzied out of any intelligibility, and 
with an alteration of the play’s original ending and 
staging. Among those who figured in the general 
debacle were Lucile Watson and ZaSu Pitts, the 
latter in the low-comedy servant girl role that was 
initially inflicted upon us by May Vokes. 


Sylvia Regan’s comedy, The Fifth Season, a piece 
of machine-made merchandise about the garment 
industry, calls for comment only because Menasha 
Skulnik, idol of the lower East Side’s Yiddish theatre, 
appears in it and offers a performance in English, 
or an approximation thereof, not without humor. 

Miss Regan, alas, is no Montague Glass. 


The revival of Paul Osborn’s On Bor- 
rowed Time, a still amusing and touch- 
ing comedy-fantasy, has Victor Moore 
in the role created by Dudley Digges. 
He is at times a bit too soft in the part 
and misses some of the tang Digges im- 
parted to it, but the Lawrence Watkin 
derived story of Gramps’ battle of wits 
with Death for his little grandson retains 
nonetheless its original fascination. (Guy 
Kibbee was quite as good as Digges 
when I saw him in a revival of the play 
in the Mt. Kisco summer theatre several 
vears ago. ) 
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Should the dance classics be preserved 


intact—or do they need tailoring for 


today's audiences? 


by Selma Jeanne Cohen 


HE New York City Ballet this season put on 

a new version of the classic Swan Lake that 

marked its choreographer, George Balanchine, 
as either an irredeemable heretic or a long-awaited 
savior. 

Ballet has always had its coterie of tradition-lovers 
to murmur at the slightest infringement of sacred 
practice. When Mr. Balanchine doubled the length 
of his farewell scene and added a dance of three 
big swans to that of the four little ones, eyebrows 
were bound to rise and tongues to flail. However, 
other dancers, choreographers and balletomanes were 
more ready to acknowledge that something had to 
be done about ballet’s museum pieces. Balanchine’s 
innovations at City Center brought the question 
into a newly sharp and provocative focus. 

Contemporary choreographers tell a story or 
create a mood by means of expressive dance move- 
ment. In the old ballets, conventional gesture, like 
recitative, was used to advance the plot; the dances, 
like arias, were more ornamental than functional. 
Since pantomime was used as dialogue, the classicist 
found it unnecessary to make his choreography ex- 
press anything. As a result, his dances usually have 
a technical but seldom a dramatic unity. The 
classical choreographer developed his piece abstractly, 
on movement—a quick run on the toes or a gra- 


cious arabesque. Whether the finished dance was 
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placed in Act I or Act III, in the forest scene or 
in the wedding, whether it was given to a fairy 
or a princess or a slave made little difference ; all 
characters and all emotions were danced in prac- 
tically the same manner. 

Brilliant at its best, such composition is limited 
in range and depth. Modern choreographers have 
abandoned it for more expressive techniques. But 
the existence of works of genius in this style has 
raised many a problem of presentation. 

The most obvious target of modernization has 
been conventional pantomime. Because the majority 
of ballet audiences are content to see a mere spec- 
tacle, they accept the incomprehensibility of the 
gesture language in classic ballets as a bearable rest- 
ing point between decorative or acrobatic highlights. 
But the now meaningless movements once had a 
dramatic significance that the observers did under- 
stand. Traditionalists hold that even though these 
no longer serve their original function they should 
be retained. They belonged to the essential struc- 
ture and to omit them is to destroy the balance of 
the composition. 


oul 


The modernists, however, argue that the effect 
of the whole is already altered because the panto- 
mime is no longer intelligible. To a nineteenth- 
century Russian, a dancer who raised her arms, 
pointed to herself, lowered her arms and then swept 

he them to one side was saying: “My lover is rich 

»~‘ while I am poor, and consequently he will soon 
: cast me away.” The twentieth-century American 
understands practically none of this. The question 
Se is: should it be kept in the production anyway? 








Cutting is often employed for reasons less theo- 

\ \ \. retical than practical. Sizing up the contemporary 
oh audience from the box-office point of view, pro- 

ducers decide on a sort of Readers’ Digest form 
for the busy balletgoer who would like to have 

. | for his $3.60 ticket more than a single piece to 
: 


























tell his friends about. A simple way to shorten 

\\ a classic is to eliminate the mime scenes. 

\ . )”, What is left can seldom be claimed to give 
ad any impression of the original style. On the 
other hand, when the ballet master chooses 

\ to substitute dance steps for the mime sec- 
tions, the results are often even more disastrous. 

For, unless the style of the other dance portions 

\is sustained, the work becomes an incongruous 
hodge-podge. 

The Sadlers’ Wells Company retains the mime 
sequences intact, and, if its audiences find such 
composition uninteresting, box office receipts are no 
test of popularity. The Sadlers’ Wells productions 
of the classics play regularly to standing room only. 
Whether their pantomime passages are intelligible 
is another question. In Giselle the mother arches 
her arms above her head and wreathes one hand 
over the other. She next raises her hands and 
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clenches her fists; then lowers her arms with the 
wrists crossed ; then turns sideways to the audience, 
places the backs of her wrists at the base of her 
spine and flutters her hands. She is telling her 
daughter: “If you persist in dancing, you will die 
and become a Wili.”” The Sadlers’ Wells audiences, 
no doubt completely in the dark about all this, 
remain uncomplaining. 

However, while the drama audience may be left 
completely blank by a seventeenth-century political 
allusion, the dance spectator is not entirely cut off 
by pantomime. Some gestures are naturally clear, 
like pushing away with the palms of the hands to 
signify “no.” Some of the more arbitrary ones have 
a certain charm. The sign for “beauty,” for instance, 
is a graceful sweep of the hand counter-clockwise 
around the face. Although even the initiated ob- 
server might confuse “but” with “one” (in both 
the first finger is pointed and they differ only in 
the facing direction of the palm of the hand), 
there is no denying that the gestures can be made 
graciously and musically. Undoubtedly, most of the 
Sadlers’ Wells audience are sufficiently charmed by 
the manner of their performance and the appeal of 
their being genuine period business. Tampering 
destroys the flavor of the original, and the block 
of unintelligibility is less serious than the complete 
loss of style. 






The modernists attack on another flank: since 
knowledge of the original form of these classics 
came only through oral tradition, why hold it so 
sacred? Due to the lack, till very recent years, of 
an adequate dance notation system, no one knows 
what the choreographer’s original intention really 
was. Many so-called traditions began as accidents 
or resulted from changes by an ambitious ballerina 
who found the choreography not brilliant enough 
to show her to advantage. The latter is known to 
have happened with the first act of Swan Lake 
where Pierina Legnani inserted a series of thirty-two 
fouettés because she was famous for her unique 
ability to do them. Fidelity to this tradition, the 
modernists argue, is not loyalty to the intelligence 
of a great composer but to the whim of a per- 
former who cared less about the artistic structure 


of the ballet than about her own stardom. 


The modernists 
may be asked, how- 
ever, if this lack 
of authenticity is 
enough to condemn 
an interpolation. to 
oblivion. The Swan 
Lake fouettés have 
been considered by 
some critics to be 
dramatically  justi- 
fied——as if the girl 
were trying to 

f charm her lover 

a with her dazzling 
pirouettes or as if she were vaunting her triumph 
over him. Besides, it was not impossible for the chore- 
ographer, Petipa in this case, to compose a miserably 
dull sequence, absolutely, authentically his but far less 
interesting than Legnani’s inartistically motivated 
insertion. Attempts at pedantic re-creation are futile, 
partly because there is no way to be sure that this is 
the original choreography but also because they are 
liable to preserve sequences whose most appropriate 
desert is oblivion. Mr. Balanchine suggests that it is 
more important to duplicate the total effect of the 
original work than to copy all the details attributed 
to it 


To nineteenth-century audiences the dress of 
the Maryinsky ballerinas was not ludicrous. Yet, Mr 
Balanchine remarks, we could not reproduce it now 
and be taken seriously. Skirts ended just above the 
knee (an extremely awkward length) and were in- 
variably full and ruffled ; stiff corsets prohibited free 
movement in the torso; hair was worn in a high 
pompadour and dressed with plumes or jewels 
even if the dancer were portraying a poor slave 
girl. We no longer accept these conventions. To 
achieve a similar impression for the contemporary 


audience, the costume designer employs different, 


though not unrelated, means. Why then keep me- 


ticulously the pattern of the choreography ? 


The problem—to change or not to change—is 
not a simple one. Its solution requires a balancing 
of the source choreography (insofar as it is known, 
both with and without its subsequent alterations 
the requirements of theatrical structure, the avail- 
able material and the capacity of the contemporary 
audience. The task is to communicate an artistic 
expression of the past to the public of the present; 
this may require a degree of translation. However, 
that degree should be held to the minimum which 
eliminates what irritates without disturbing that 


which successfully projects meaning. 


The first factor to be considered is the original 
choreography and its variants. Many of the changes, 
once discovered, may be discarded as inartistic, dated 
or simply superfluous. But others may be found to 
be improvements on the first version. The character 
dances added to the second production of Swan Lake 
were a concession to public taste and are generally 
agreed to weaken the dramatic impact of the section 
in which they occur. On the other hand, Bronislava 
Nijinska’s addition to The Sleeping Beauty, the 
trepak of the three Ivans, is now used in almost all 
productions because it is an appropriately brilliant 
dance for the last act divertissement and because it 
provides a needed element of masculine vigor in an 


otherwise overly feminine sequence 


The second factor is the choreographer’s present 
equipment and needs. Limited funds and stage 
space may curtail his activities. What constituted a 
virtuoso feat for the audience of 1903 may be 
simply a bore to the audience of 1953. Its familiarity 
with the improvements of modern technique may 
make substitution the only way to insure similarity 
of effect. Changing manners must be taken into 
consideration: the elaborate bowing and curtsying 


of scenes like the opening Christmas party in The 


Nutcracker can now be shortened without loss to 
the impression of gracious living 


But if the ballet’s museum pieces are to be al- 
tered, let them be handled with care. Mr. Balan- 
chine can explain the changes he has made. The 
new dance for three swans? This was in the origina! 
version of the ballet and was eliminated in the first 
place only to fit the needs of a touring company 
The extended farewell of the Swan Queen and her 
prince? Since the ballet is no longer played in full 
and the lovers will not now meet again two acts 
later, their parting must be made more final and 


climactic. The extension is to a dramatic purpose. 


Preference of the one-act Balanchine version o 
the three-act Sadlers’ Wells is largely a: matter of 
taste. While both audiences exist, both treatments 
are justified. How long the dual demand will last 
remains to be seen. 
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Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats of the 
following Broadway shows have been made available to the fund at box office 
prices. All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order for the tickets and a receipt for the 
contribution. Checks will be returned for the orders which cannot be filled 
Please state number of tickets for the selected show and choice of dates. 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


Matinees Evenings 
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Thurs. Sat. Sun. 


BAT, THE . $3.60 $4.80 (Sun. eve. No Mon.) 
BEATRICE LILLIE .20 6.00 


BERNADINE 4.80 

CHILDRENS HOUR 4.80 

CINERAMA 2.80 (daily) 
CRUCIBLE 4.80 ‘($6 weekends) 
DANNY KAYE 4.80 ($6 weekends) 
DIAL M FOR MURDER 4.80 
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KING AND | 

LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS 
MIDSUMMER 

NEW FACES OF 1952 

PAL JOEY 
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SOUTH PACIFIC 

TIME OF THE CUCKOO 
TIME OUT FOR GINGER 
TWO'S COMPANY 

WISH YOU WERE HERE 4.20 


Metropolitan Opera seats also available 
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All tickets may be reserved by telephéne, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets and 
contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please state : 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates. 
(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund— 
one for the price of the seat and one for your contribution. 


Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 


All funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions of 
the nation. 
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a play in three acts by Sidney Kingsley « based on the novel by Arthur Koestler 


Darkness at Noon was first presented by The 
Playwrights’ Company at the Royale Theatre, 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that 
New York City, on January 13, 1951, with the 


DARKNESS AT NOON, being fully protected under the copyright 


following cast: 
RUBASHOV 
GUARD 

402 

302 

202 

LUBA 

GLETKIN 

1ST STORM TROOPER 
RICHARD 
YOUNG GIRL 
2ND STORM TROOPER 
IVANOFF 
BOGROV 
HRUTSCH 
ALBERT 

LUIGI 

PABLO 

ANDRE 
BARKEEPER 
SECRETARY 
PRESIDENT 


Claude Rains 
Robert Keith, Jr. 
Philip Coolidge 
Richard Seff 
Allan Rich 

Kim Hunter 
Walter J. Palance 


Adams MacDonald 


Herbert Ratner 
Virginia Howard 
Johnson Hayes 
Alexander Scourby 
Norman Roland 
Robert Crozier 
Daniel Polis 
Will Kuluva 
Henry Beckman 
Geoffrey Barr 
Tony Ancona 
Lois Nettleton 
Maurice Gosfield 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, JUDGES AND JURORS 


Staged by Sidney Kingsley 
Settings and lighting by Frederick Fox 


The Scenes 
FIRST HEARING 
A Prison—March, 1937 


SECOND HEARING 
The Same—Five Weeks Later 


THIRD HEARING 
The Same—One Week Later 


The action of the play 


oscillates dialecticall, 


hetween the Material world of a Russian prison 
ducing the harsh days of March, 1937, and the 


Ideal realms of the spirit 


Rubashov's memories 


as manifested in 
thoughts moving 


freely through time and space. 
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the Copyright Union, is subject to a royalty. All rights, includ- 
ing professional, amateur, recitation, motion pictures, public 
reading, radio broadcasting, and the rights of translation into 
foreign languages are strictly reserved. In its present form this 
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The non-professional acting rights of DARKNESS AT NOON 
are controlled exclusively by Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
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writing no amateur performance of it may be made. 


Copyright as an unpublished work, 1950, 
by Sidney Kingsley and Arthur Koestler 
Copyright, 1951, by Sidney Kingsley and Arthur Koestler 
Reprinted by arrangement with Random House, Inc., 
New York and Toronto 





Act One 


March, 1937 
RANITE and iron! The corridor of an ancient 
(x Russian prison buried deep underground. To the 
left, set into a soaring, Byzantine arch, is a thick, 
iron portcullis. Beyond it, visible through the bars, a steep 
flight of stone steps curves up out of sight. To the right 
a tier of cells forms an ominous column of sweating granite, 
towering up to vanish in the shadows above. A GuarD with 
rifle and bayonet paces the corridor. He halts as the iron 
portcullis slides up to the clangor of chains, revealing an 
OFFICER and @ PRISONER. The PRISONER, N. S. RUBASHOV, is @ 
short, stocky, smooth-shaven, bespectacled man in his early 
fifties. His head is large beyond the proportions of his body, 
and characterized by an expanse of forchead. His eyes are 
set far apart and mongoloid in cast. He carries himself very 
erect and with fierce authority. The cuarp opens the door 
of a cell, throws a switch in the corridor which turns on the 
light, and the prisoner is pushed inside. The door clangs 
behind him. The heavy metallic sound of bolts being closed 
and a key turned. The prisoner surveys his cell slowly: a 
solid, windowless cubicle with an iron bed and a straw 
mattress, nothing else. There is no day here, no night; it is 
a timeless dank grave for the living corpse. He reaches into 
his pocket automatically for cigarettes, then he remembers, 
turns to the judas-hole and observes the eye of the GuaRD 
staring at him. 


ruBAsHOV: Comrade guard! He turns his empty pockets 
inside out. They've taken away my cigarettes, too! Can you 
get me a cigarette? 

cuarp, harshly: It’s late, go to bed. 

RUBASHOV: I've been dragged out of a sick-bed. I have a 
fever. I need some cigarettes. 

GUARD, mutters: Your mother! Turns out the light in the 
cell, leaving the prisoner lit only by the light streaming 
through the judas-hole. The Guar goes off. 

ruBASHOV, rubs his inflamed check, shakes his head, sighs, 
looks about, takes off his coat, slowly, painfully; throws it 
on the cot, murmurs to himself: So, it’s come. You're to 
die, Rubashov. Well, the old guard is gone! He sits on the 
bed; rolls up his coat for a pillow, murmuring to himself: 
For golden lads and girls all must as chimney sweepers 
come to dust. He takes off his spectacles, places them on the 
floor, and lies back, staring grimly at the ceiling. Yes. The 
old guard is gone. He sighs again, repeats mechanically: 
For golden lads and girls all must . . . A ticking sound is 
heard. Three ticks, then a pause, then three more ticks. He 
sits up, listening. . . . as chimney sweepers . . . The tick- 
ing becomes louder. He picks up his spectacles, rises, glances 
at the judas-hole to make certain he is not being observed, 
places his ear to one wall, taps on it with his spectacles, lis- 
tens, then tries another wall. Returning to the wall left, he 
listens, murmurs “Ah,” taps three times. The answering 
taps become louder. He repeats the series, placing his ear to 
the wall; the taps now come in a different series, louder, 
rapid, more excited. Easy! Slow . . . Slow. He taps slowly, 
deliberately. The answering taps slow down. That's better 
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. . » He counts the taps. 5-3, W; 2-3, H; 3-5, O. “Who?” 
The prisoner smiles and addresses himself softly to the 
wall, Direct enough, aren’t you, Comrade? 

The lights come up in the adjoining cell, the wall dis- 
solves, the PRISONER in 402 appears. He is verminous, caked 
with filth, his hair matted, his old Tsarist uniform in rags, 
but he has somehow preserved his monocle and the tatters 
of an old illusion. He strokes his moustache and swaggers 
about as if he were still a perfumed dandy. 

402, as he taps on the wall, his lips unconsciously form 
the words and utter them: (In their communications by 
tapping, all the prisoners unconsciously voice the messages 
as they tap them through.) Who are you? Pause, as nuBA- 
sHov shakes his head but doesn't answer. Taps again. \s it 
day or night outside? 

RUBASHOV, glances again at the judas-hole, taps: 4:00 A.M. 

402, taps: What day? 

RUBASHOV, taps: Tuesday. 

402, taps: Month? 

RUBASHOV, faps: March .. . 

402, taps: Year? 

RUBASHOV, taps: 1937. 

402, taps: The weather? 

RUBASHOV, taps: Snowing. 

402, to himself: Snow. Taps. Who are you? 

RUBASHOV, fo himself: Well, why not? He taps. Nicolai 
Semonovitch Rubashov. 

402, straightens up with acry: Rubashov? He bursts into 
wild ugly laughter. He taps: The wolves are devouring each 
other! Crosses over to the opposite wall. Taps three times, 
and listens, his ear to the wall. The cell above lights up and 
the occupant rises painfully from his cot. He is a young 
man, thin, with a white ghost-like face, bruises and burns 
on it, and a split lip. He crosses with effort to the wall, taps 
three times, then listens as 402 taps: New prisoner. Ruba- 
shov. 

302, taps: Nicolai Rubashov? 

402, laughing hoarsely as he taps: N. S. Rubashov. Ex- 
Commissar of the People, ex-Member of the Central Com- 
mittee, ex-General of the Red Army, Bearer of the Order 
of the Red Banner. Pass it along. 

302, crouches, stunned, cries out suddenly: Oh! Father, 
Father, what have I done? . . . He crosses to the opposite 
wall, taps three times. An answering tap is heard. The cell 
above lights up; 202, a peasant, with insane eyes, puts his 
head to the floor as 302 taps. 

302, taps: N. S. Rubashov arrested. Pass it along. 

202: Rubashov? Well, well! Crosses to other wall, taps: 
N. S. Rubashov arrested. Pass it along. 

The tiers of cells darken and vanish, leaving only nuBa- 
sHov visible, leaning against the wall, staring into space. 
The taps echo and re-echo throughout the prison, to the 
whispering accompaniment: “N.S. Rubashov arrested! N. 
S. Rubashov arrested!” The whispers grow into the roar of 
a mighty throng calling out,“ Rubashov! Rubashov!” rusa- 
sHov's voice is heard, young and triumphant, addressing the 


crowd. . 
RUBASHOV’'s voice: Comrades! The tumult subsides. Pro- 


letarians, soldiers and sailors of the Revolution. The great, 
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terrible and joyful day has arrived! The crowd roars. ruBA- 
sHov, listening to the past, head bowed, paces his cell 
slowly. Eight months ago the chariot of the blood-stained 
and mire-bespattered Romanov monarchy was tilted over 
at one blow. The oceanic roar of the crowd. The gray, stut- 
tering Provisional Government of bourgeois democracy 
which followed was already dead and only waiting for 
the broom of History to sweep its putrid corpse into the 
sewer. In the name of the Revolutionary Committee I now 
declare the Provisional Government overthrown. The roar 
swells. Power to the Soviets! Land to the peasants! Bread 
to the hungry! Peace to all the peoples! 

The victorious shouts of “Rubashov! Rubashov!” mount 
to a crescendo, fade away and die, leaving only the blan- 
keted stillness of the cell and xusasHov listening to his 
memories. Three taps from 402’s wall arouse him. He re- 
sponds, ear to the wall. The wall dissolves, revealing 402. 

402, taps, gloating: Serves you right. 

RUBASHOV, to himself; What is this? Taps. Who are you? 

402, taps: None of your damned business . . . 

RUBASHOV, taps: As you like. 

402, taps: Long live His Majesty, the Tzar! 

ruBASHOV: So that’s it. Taps. I thought you birds extinct. 

402, beats out the rhythm with his shoe: Long live the 
Tsar! 

RUBASHOV, grins sardonically, taps: Amen! Amen! 

402, taps: Swine! 

RUBASHOV, amused, taps out: Didn't quite understand. 

402, in a frenzy, hammers out: Dirty swine. . . 

RUBASHOV, taps: Not interested in your family tree. 

402, fury suddenly passes, taps out slowly: Why have you 
been locked up? 

RUBASHOV, taps: I don’t know. Pause. 

402, taps: Anything happened? Big? Assassination? 
War? 

rUBASHOV, Zaps: No. Can you lend me tobacco? 

402, taps: For you? I'd be castrated first. 

RUBASHOV, taps: Good idea. 

402 walks away, lies down on his cot. The lights fade 
out on him. 

ruBASHOV, paces his cell, counting off the steps: 1-2- 
3-4-5- and a half... He wheels back: 1-2-3-4 . . . Strange 
ghostly voices are dimly heard. \t starts. So soon. The vague 
outline of ghostly faces hover above him. The waking, 
walking dreams. Other ghostly faces appear in space. Yes, 
you sailors of Kronstadt—I shall pay . . . And you name- 
less ones. The face of a little hunchback appears, smoking 
a pipe and smiling. And Comrade Luigi. Some plates ap- 
pear dancing in space—then a big moon-face of a man, 
juggling them, grinning. And Pablo. The luminous face 
of a young woman appears in space. A striking face; large, 
soft brown eyes; dark hair; white skin. And Luba. The 
voices and faces fade away. My debts will be paid—my 
debts will be paid. 

The young woman materializes. The cell becomes the 
office of the Commissar of the lron Works. Huge graphs 
hang on the walls. Through the window, a vista of factory 
chimneys and the skeletons of incompleted buildings may 
be seen. The young woman is bent over her notebook, tak- 
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ing down dictation. xuBAsHOV walks up and down, dictat- 
ing. In the pauses, she raises her head, and her soft, round 
eyes follow his wanderings through the room. There is 
wonder and worship in the way she looks at him. She wears 
a white peasant blouse, embroidered with little flowers at 
the high neck. Her body is generously formed and volup- 


tuous. 
RUBASHOV, dictates: “To meet the Five-Year Plan we 


must step up our tempo. A twelve-hour day if necessary. 
Tempo! Tempo!” The girl tosses her head as she writes, 
and her dangling earrings attract his attention. He frowns. 
Her head buried in her notebook, she does not observe this. 
“|. . The Unions will dismiss workers who come late and 
deprive all laggards of their food cards . . .” She quickly 
reaches down to scratch her ankle, and he notices she is 
wearing high-heeled slippers. He frowns again, “. . . In 
the building of a new, hitherto undreamt-of Communist 
state, we must be guided by one rule, dash, the end justifies 
the means, period. Relentlessly, exclamation point.” The 
girl bobs her head, the earrings sway. He suddenly growls: 
Why do you wear those earrings? And those high heels? 
With a peasant blouse. Ridiculous! The girl looks up. 
What’s your name? 

Lusa: Loshenko. 

ruBasHOv: Loshenko? 

Lupa: Yes, Comrade Commissar. Luba Loshenko. Her 
voice is low and hoarse, but gentle. 

rusasHov: And how long have you been working here? 

Lusa: For you, Comrade Commissar? 

RUBASHOV, growls: Yes, for me. Of course, for me. 

Lusa: Three weeks. 

ruBASHOv: Three? Really? Well, Comrade Loshenko, 
don’t dress up like a ceremonial elephant in the office! 

Lua: Yes, Comrade Commissar, I’m sorry. 

ruBASHOv: You weren't wearing those carrings yester- 
day? 

Lusa: No, Comrade Commissar, I wasn’t. 

ruBAsHOv: Then what are you getting dressed up for 
now? What's the occasion? This is an office. We've work 
to do. Ridiculous . . . Where was I? 

Lupa, glances at her notebook: “The end justifies the 
means, period. Relentlessly, exclamation point.” 

ruBasHov: Mm! He picks up some papers from the desk, 
glances at them. “You liberals sitting on a cloud, dangling 
your feet in the air . . .” He turns and looks at her; she 
is watching him, but quickly turns back to her notebook. 
You—you’'ve really very pretty little ears. Why do you you 
ruin them with those survivals of barbaric culture? She 
plucks off the earrings. That's better. And don’t look so 
frightened. I’m not going to eat you. What do you people 
in this office think I am? An ogre? I don’t eat little chil- 
dren. 

Lusa, looks at him: I’m not frightened. 

RUBASHOV: You're not? 

Lusa: No. 

RUBASHOV, surprised: Humph! Good! Good! Where 
was I? 


Lusa, scans her notebook: “Sitting on a cloud, dangling 
your feet in the air.” 
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rusasHov: Ah! She looks up at him and smiles. In spite 
of himself he returns her smile. Yes . . . Then soberly 
again: “You liberals are wrong.” He begins to pace. “And 
those who are wrong will pay .. . !” The image of the 
girl fades; the office vanishes, and he is back in his cell. 
Yes, Luba, I will pay. I will pay my debt to you, above all. 
. . . Three taps are heard from 402's wall. He turns to the 
wall, fiercely: But not you. | owe you nothing. How many 
of your people have I killed? No matter. You taught us to 
hate. Three taps from 402. You stood over us with the knout 
and the hangman. Three taps from 402. Your police made 
us fear this world, your priests the next, you poured melted 
lead down our throats, you massacred us in Moscow, you 
slit the bellies of our partisans in Siberia and stuffed them 
with grain. No! Crossing to the wall. You? | owe no debt 
to you. Three taps from 402. RuBAsHOv places his car to the 
wall, taps curtly: What do you want? 

402, appears, tapping: I'm sending tobacco. 

RUBASHOV, after a long pause, taps: Thanks. Sighs, mur- 
murs to the wall: Do | owe you a debt too? We at least 
acted in the name of humanity. Mm. But doesn’t that 
double our debt? He shakes his head, cynically. What is 
this, Rubashov? A breath of religious madness? A fever- 
ish chill shakes him. He puts on his coat. 

402, rattles his door, peers through the judas-hole, calls: 
Guard! Guard! The cuarp is heard shuffling across the 
corridor. 

GuARD, through the bars of the judas-hole: What do you 
want? 

402: Could you take this tobacco to cell 400? 

cuarp: No. 

402: I'll give you a hundred rubles. 

cuarp: I'll give you my butt in your face. 

402, walks away: For two rubles he'd cut his mother’s 


throat. ; 
GUARD, returns to the judas-hole, menacingly: What did 


you say? 
402, cringes, whining: Nothing! I said nothing. The 
Guarp shuffles off. 402 crosses to wall, taps: You're in for 


it. 
RUBASHOV, on sudden impulse goes to the iron door of 


his cell, bangs on it, shouting: Guard! Guard! The cuarp 
is heard approaching down the corridor. 

cuarp: Quiet! You're waking everyone. His shadow ap- 
pears in the judas-hole. 

RUBASHOV, peremptorily commands: Tell the Comman- 
dant L must speak to him. 

cuarp, cackles: Oh, sure. 

nuBasHov: At once! 

cuarp: Who do you think you are? 

ruBasHov: Read your Party history. 

cuarp: I know who you are. 

ruBAsHOV: Then don’t ask idiotic questions. 

cuarp: You're Number 400, in solitary, and you're prob- 
ably going to be taken down in the cellar and shot. Now 
don't give me any more trouble or you'll get a butt in your 


face. 
ee You try it and we'll see who'll be shot. The 


GuaRD hesitates. RUBASHOV again hammers on the door. 
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cuarp: You're waking everyone. Stop that or I'll report 
ou. 
; ruBASHOV: Do so! Report me! At once! 

cuarp: I will. He goes. 

RUBASHOV continues to hammer on the cell door. The 
lights come up in the cell tier, bringing the other prisoners 
into vision. They have been listening to this exchange 
through the judas-hole. 302 turns from the door and seats 
himself on his cot. Slowly, painfully, he begins to tap the 
signal to 402. 

402 stands on his cot, responds and listens. 

302, taps: Outside? 

402, taps: It’s morning, 4:00 a.M., Tuesday. March. Snow- 


oe taps: Send Rubashov my greetings. 

402, taps: Who shall I say? 

302, taps: Just say an old friend. 

402, crosses to RUBASHOV, summons him with a tap. rv- 
BasHov rises and listens at the wall as 402 taps: 302 sends 
greetings. 

RUBASHOV, taps: What’s his name? 

402, taps: Won't say. Just old friend. He was tortured 


last week. 
RUBASHOV, taps: Why? 


402, taps: Political divergencies. 

RUBASHOV, taps: Your kind? 

402, taps: No, your kind. 

RUBASHOV, taps: How many prisoners here? 

402, taps: Thousands. Come and go. 

RUBASHOV, taps: Your kind? 

402, taps: No. Yours. I’m extinct. Ha! Ha! 

RUBASHOV, taps: Ha! Ha! Footsteps approaching ring out 
in the corridor. He taps quickly: Someone’s coming. 

402 vanishes. RUBASHOV throws himself on the cot. 

A huge, young man in an officer's uniform enters. His 
shaven head, his deep-set, expressionless eyes, and his jut- 
ting, Slavic cheek-bones give him the appearance of a 
death's head. His stiff uniform creaks, as do his boots. The 
officer who arrested xuBasHOV and the guard are visible in 
the doorway. The young man enters the cell which becomes 
smaller through his presence. His name is GLETKIN. 

GLETKIN, fixes RUBASHOV with a cold stare: Were you the 
one banging on the door? He looks about. This cell needs 
cleaning. To rusasHov. You know the regulations? He 
glances behind the door, turns to the guard. He has no mop. 
Get him a mop! The cuarp hurries off. 

ruBasHov: Are you the Commandant here? 

GLETKIN: No. Why were you banging on the door? 

rusasHov: Why am I under arrest? Why have I been 
dragged out of a sickbed? Why have I been brought here? 

GLETKIN: If you wish to argue with me you'll have to 
stand up. 

ruBasHov: If you're not the Commandant, I haven’t the 
slightest desire to argue with you . . 
you for that matter. é. 

GLETKIN: Then don’t bang.on the door again—or the 
usual disciplinary measures will have to be applied. Turns 
to the arresting officer. When was the prisoner brought in? 

ARRESTING OFFICER: Ten minutes ago. 


. Or even to speak to 
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GLETKIN, glances at his watch, sternly: His arrest was 
ordered for three a.m. sharp. What happened ? 

ARRESTING OFFICER: The car broke down. 

GLETKIN: That's inexcusable. It’s the Commandant’s new 
car, and it was in perfect condition. This looks very suspi- 
cious. He takes out a note-book and writes in it. Send the 
driver up to my office at once! 

rUBASHOV: It’s not his fault. It wasn’t sabotage. 


GLETKIN, writes, without glancing up: How do you know 
it wasn’t? 
ruBASHOV: Make allowances. 


GLETKIN: For what? 

RUBASHOV: Our roads. 

GLETKIN, puts away the note-book and measures RUBA- 
sHov impersonally: What's the matter with our roads? 

RUBASHOV: They're primitive cow paths. 

GLETKIN: Very critical, aren’t we? I suppose the roads in 
the bourgeois countries are better ? 

RUBASHOV, looks at GLETKIN, smiles cynically: Young man, 
have you ever been outside of our country? 

GLETKIN: No. I don’t have to . . . to know. And I don’t 
want to hear any fairy tales. 

RUBASHOV: Fairy tales? Sits up. Have you read any of my 
books or articles? 

GLETKIN: In the Komsomol Youth I read your political- 
education pamphlets. In their time I found them useful. 

ruBASHOV: How flattering! And did you find any fairy 
tales in them? 

GLETKIN: That was fifteen years ago. Pause. Don’t think 


Ricwarp: [ write out of torment. I write what I believe and 
feel in here Even if I’m wrong, I must write what I 


beleve 


Herbert Ratner, Claude Rains) 


that gives you any privileges now! The Guarp appears, 
flapping a dirty rag. GLETKIN takes it, throws it at UBA- 
sHov's feet. When the morning bugle blows, you will clean 


up your cell. You know the rules. You've been in prison 
before? 
ruBaAsHov: Yes. Many of them. But this is my first ex- 


perience under my own people. He rubs his inflamed jaw. 

GLETKIN: Do you wish to go on sick call? 

ruBAsHov: No, thanks. I know prison doctors. 

GLETKIN: Then you're not really sick ? 

ruBAsHov: I have an abscess. It'll burst itself. 

GLETKIN, without irony: Have you any more requests? 

RUBASHOV: Tell your superior officer I want to talk to him 
and stop wasting my time! 

GLETKIN: Your time has run out, Rubashov! He starts 
to go, pulling the door behind him. 

RUBASHOV, murmurs in French: Plus un singe monte . . . 

GLETKIN, re-enters quickly: Speak in your own tongue! 
Are you so gone you can’t even think any longer except 
in a filthy, foreign language? 

ruBASHOV, sharply, with military authority: Young man, 
there’s nothing wrong with the French language as such. 
Now, tell them I’m here and let’s have a little Bolshevik 
discipline! GLETKIN stiffens, studies RUBASHOV coldly, turns 
and goes, slamming the iron door. The jangle of the key 
in the lock; his footsteps as he marches off down the cor- 
ridor. Suddenly rusasHov bounds to the door. He shouts 
through the judas-hole. And get me some cigarettes! Damn 
you! Rubs his inflamed cheek, ruefully. To himself: Now, 
why did you do that, Rubashov? What does this young 
man think of you? “Worn-out old intellectual! Self-ap- 
pointed Messiah! Dares to question the party line! Ripe 
for liquidation . . .” There you go again, Rubashov—the 
old disease. Paces. 4 . . . 5. Revolutionaries shouldn’t see 
through other people’s eyes. Or should they? How can 
you change the world if you identify yourself with every- 
body? How else can you change it? Paces. 3... 4. He 
pauses, frowning, searching his memory. What is it about 
this young man? Something? Paces. 3. . . 4. Why do I 
recall a religious painting? A Pieta, a dead Christ in Mary's 
arms? Of course—Germany. The Museum, Leipzig, 1933. 

Slowly the prison becomes a museum in Germany. A 
large painting of the Pieta materializes. An s,s. OFFICER in 
black uniform and swastika arm-band is staring at the 
Pieta. His face, though different from cierKin’s in features, 
has the same, cold, fanatical expression. RUBASHOV, Cata- 
logue in hand, walks slowly down, studying a row of in- 
visible paintings front; then he crosses over, studies the 
Pieta, The s.s. orricer glances at him with hard searching 
eyes, then goes. 

A middle-aged man with a sensitive face, sunken cheeks, 
enters, looks alternately at the catalogue he is holding and 
the paintings in space. He halts next to nuBASHW, squinting 
to make out the ttle. 

MAN, softly, reading: “Christ Crowned With Thorns.” 

RUBASHOV, turns, front, nods: Titian. 

MAN, fo rRuUBASHOV: What page is it in your catalogue, 
please? rusasHov, without looking at him, hands over his 
catalogue. MAN glances at it, looks about hurriedly, returns 
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it, whispers hoarsely. Be very careful. They're everywhere. 
nusasHov: I know. You're late, Comrade Richard. 

RICHARD: | went a round-about way. 

RUBASHOV: Give me your report. 

RICHARD: It’s bad. 

RUBASHOV: Give it to me. 

ricHarD: Since the Reichstag fire, they've turned the 
tables on us. It’s a massacre. All Germany is a shambles. 
Two weeks ago we had six hundred and twelve cells here 
—today there are fifty-two left. The Party is a thousand- 
headed mass of bleeding flesh. Two of my group jumped 
out of a window last night in order to avoid arrest! His 
lips start to tremble; his entire body is suddenly convulsed. 

ruBASHOV, sharply: Control yourself! Glances about. 
You're one of the leaders here. If you go on this way, what 
can we expect of the other comrades? 

RICHARD, controls himself with an effort: I'm sorry. 

RUBASHOV: For a man who has written such heroic plays 
of the proletariat, this is surprising. 

RICHARD: This is a bad moment for me. My wife, Com- 
rade Truda, was arrested two days ago. The Storm Troop- 
ers took her and I haven't heard since. 

ruBasHov: Where were you at the time? 

ricHARD: Across the street, on a roof. His voice becomes 
shrill as he begins to lose control again. A stutter creeps into 
his speech. | w-w-watched them take her away. 

RUBASHOV, glances around to see if they are observed, 
motions Richard to the bench under the Pieta: Sit down. 
They both sit on the bench. We have a big job here. We 
have to pull the Party together. We have to stiffen its back- 


bone. This is only a temporary phase. 

RICHARD: We carry on, Comrade. We work day and 
night. We distribute literature in the factories and house 
to house. 

RUBASHOV: I've seen some of these pamphlets. Who wrote 
them? 

ricHarp: I did. 


ruBasHov: You did? 
ricHarD: Yes. Why? 
RUBASHOV: They're not quite satisfactory, Comrade Rich- 


ard. 
RICHARD: In what respect? 


ruBasHov: A bit off the line. We sense a certain sympathy 
with the Liberals and the Social Democrats. 

ricHARD: The Storm Troopers are ... The stammer again 
creeps into his speech. Sl... sl . 
too, like animals in the street. 

ruBASHOV: Let them! How does that affect us? In that 
respect the Nazis are clearing the way for us by wiping out 
this trash and saving us the trouble. 

RICHARD: Trash? 

ruBAsHov: The Liberals are our most treacherous ene- 
mies. Historically, they have always betrayed us. 

ricHarD: But that’s inhuman, man. You comrades back 
there act as if nothing had happened here. Try and under- 
stand! We're living inaj ...j. .. jungle. All of us. We 
call ourselves “dead men on ho . . . holiday.” 

ruBASHOV: The party leadership here carries a great re- 
sponsibility and those who go soft now are betraying it. 


. . Slaughtering them, 
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You're playing into the enemies’ hands! 

RICHARD: 1... ? 

ruBasHov: Yes, Comrade Richard, you. 

nicHarD: What is this? I supposed Truda betrayed the 
Party, too? 

ruBasHov: If you goon this way . . . Suddenly, urgently. 
Speak quietly, and don’t turn your head to the door! A tall 
young man in the uniform of a Storm Trooper has entered 
the room with a girl and they stand nearby, studying their 
catalogues and the pictures. The s.s. orFicer whispers to the 
girl. She titters. kuBasHov rises; in a low calm voice: Go on 
talking. 

RICHARD, rises, glances at his catalogue, talking rapidly: 
Roger van der Weyden, the elder, 1400 to 1464. He’s prob- 
ably Van Eyck’s most famous pupil. 

ruBaAsHov: His figures are somewhat angular. 

ricHARD: Yes, but look at the heads. There’s real power 
there. And look at the depth of physiognomy. Again the 
stammer.Compareh ...h . . . him with the other mas- 
ters; you'll see his coloring is softer... and1...1... 
lighter. His eyes stray to the s.s. orricerin panic and hatred. 

rusBasHov: Did you stammer as a child? Sharply. Don’t 
look over there! 

RICHARD, looks away quickly: S . . . sometimes. 

ruBASHOV: Breathe slowly and deeply several times. r1cH- 
arp obeys. The crt with the storm Trooper giggles shrilly, 
and the pair move slowly toward the exit. In passing, they 
both turn their heads toward nicHarp and ruBasHov. The 
STORM TROOPER says something to the girl. She replies in a 
low voiwe. They leave, the girl's giggling audible as their 
footsteps recede. 

RICHARD, softly, to himself: Truda used to laugh at my 
stutter. She had a funny little laugh. 

RUBASHOV, motioning RICHARD fo re-seat himself: You 
must give me your promise to write only according to the 
lines laid down by the Comintern. 

RICHARD, sitting: Understand one thing, Comrade: Some 
of my colleagues write easily. I don’t. I write out of torment; 
I write what I believe and feel in here. I have no choice—I 
write what I must, because I must. Even if I’m wrong, I 
must write what I believe. That’s how we arrive at the 


truth. 
ruBAsHOV: We have already arrived at the truth. Objec- 


tive truth. And with us Art is its weapon. I’m amazed at 
you, Comrade Richard. You're seeking the truth for the 
sake of your own ego! What kind of delusion is this? The 
individual is nothing! The Party is everything! And its 
policy as laid down by the Comintern must be like a block 
of polished granite. One conflicting idea is dangerous. Not 
one crack in its surface is to be tolerated. Nothing! Not a 
mustard seed must be allowed to sprout in it and split our 
solidarity! The “me,” the “I” is a grammatical fiction. He 
takes out his watch, glances at it. My time is up. He puts 
his watch back in his pocket, rises. You know what's ex- 
pected of you. Keep on the line. We will send you further 


instructions. | 
RICHARD, rises: I don’t think I can do it. 
ruBAsHOV: Why not? 


ricHARD: I don’t believe in their policy. 
ruBASHOV: Against our enemies, we're implacable! 
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Kim Hunter 


RICHARD: That means... ? 

ruBASHOv: You know what it means. 

RicHARD: You'd t . . . turn me over to the Nazis? 

ruBASHOV: Those who are not with us are against us. 

RICHARD: Then what’s the difference between us and 
them? Our people here are going over to them by the tens 
of thousands. It’s an easy step. Too easy. A pause. He speaks 
almost inaudibly. Who can say what your Revolution once 
meant to me? The end of all injustice. Paradise! And my 
Truda now lies bleeding in some S.S. cellar. She may be 
dead even now. Yes. In my heart—I know she’s dead. 

RUBASHOV, buttons his coat: We'll have to break this off 
now. We'd better go separately. You leave first, I'll follow. 

RICHARD: What are my instructions? 

ruBASHOV: There are none. There’s nothing more to be 


id. 
or UaCEAnD: And that’s all ? 


ruBasHov: Yes, that’s all! Walks off into the shadows. 
RICHARD, groans: Christ! 


RICHARD, the Pieta, and the Museum vanish, leaving rv- 
BASHOv alone, pacing his cell. A tap from 402 brings him 
across to 402’s wall. RUBASHOV taps three times. 

402, becomes visible, tapping: I've a very important ques- 


tion. 
RUBASHOV, taps: What? 


402, taps: Promise answer? 
RUBASHOV, taps: Your question ? 
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402, taps: When did you last sleep with a woman? 

RUBASHOV, groans; after a long pause, laughs sardoni- 
cally: Now what would you like? Taps: Three weeks ago. 

402, taps: Tell me about it. 

rusasHov: Ach! Turns away. 

402, taps: Tell me! Tell me! What were her breasts like? 

ruBASHOV, to the wall: | suppose I have to humor you. 
He taps: Snowy, fitting into champagne glasses. Murmurs 
to the wall: \s that your style? 

402, taps: Go on. Details. Her thighs. 

ruUBASHOV, taps: Thighs like wild mares. To the wall: 
How’s that? 

402: Good fellow! Taps. Go on! More! 

RUBASHOV, taps: That's all. You idiot—I’m teasing you. 

402, taps: Go on, go on. Details, please. 

Suddenly the joke goes stale. nusasnov’s face clouds as 
a haunting memory rises to torment him. Soft strains of 
distant music are heard. His hand brushes his face as if to 
wipe away the memory. 

RUBASHOV, taps: No more. 

402, taps: Go on, please. Please! 

rUBASHOV, to himself: No more. No more. He lies down 
on his cot, throws his coat over him, brooding. The music 


rises. 
402, taps: Please! On his knees, pleading. Please! Moans 


and taps. Please! He buries his head in his cot, pleading 
inaudibly as the lights fade out on him. 

The lights in xusasuov’s cell dim. The music swells to 
the strains of a piano recording of Beethoven's “ Appassio- 
nata.” As the lights come up, the cell dissolves and becomes 
LUBA LOSHENKO’s bedroom. ruBAsHOV's cot becomes part of 
a large double bed. At the edge of the bed tusa, clad only 
in her chemise, sits smoking, dreamily staring into space, 
listening to the music which is coming from a small gramo- 
phone on the table nearby. 

Lusa: So tomorrow I'll have a new boss. 

RUBASHOV: Yes. 

LuBA: I'll hate him. 

ruBasHov: No. He'll be all right. They listen in silence. 
He smiles, musing: This music is dangerous. 

LuBa: You'll be gone long? 

ruBaASHOVv: I don’t know. 

Lusa: I'll miss you terribly. She hums the melody of the 
music. 

RUBASHOV, taking out a cigarette: Get me a match, will 
you, Luba? 

Lua, smiles, rises, walks to the table, picks up some 
matches, crosses to him, swaying to the music: | love this. It 
always makes me feel like crying. She lights his cigarette. 

RUBASHOV, smiling: Do you enjoy that? 

Lusa: Crying? She blows out the match, laughs. Some- 


times. ’ 
RUBASHOV: Our racial weakness. 


LuBa: What? 

RUBASHOV: Tears and mysticism. 

LuBaA: You mean the Slavic soul ? 

RUBASHOV, smiling cynically: The soul? Soul? 
LuBa: I believe in it. 

ruBASHOV: I know you do. 
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Why don’t you get married, Luba, and have 


RUBASHOV 
some fat babies of your own? 


Kim Hunter, Claude Rains 


LuBA: Petty bourgeois? 

ruBasHov: Yes, Luba, you are. He looks at her fondly, 
leans over, pulls her to him, kisses her throat. The music 
rises. This music is dangerous. They listen in silence a while. 
She goes to the gramophone and winds it. She leans 
against the wall near RUBASHOV. 

LusA: When I was a little girl in the Pioneer Youth | 
would start crying at the most unexpected moments. 

nuBASHOV: You? In the Pioneer Youth? You, Luba? 

Lusa: You're surprised? I wasn’t in very long. I wasn’t 
good material. rusAsHov smiles. 1 would cry suddenly for 
no reason at all 

RUBASHOV: But there was a reason? 

Lusa: I don’t know. She smokes for a moment. Yes, I do. 
Our primer books made little Pavelik such a hero. All of us 
children wanted to turn our mothers and fathers over to 


the G.P.U. to be shot. 
ruBAsHOv: Was there anything to turn them in for? 
Lua, laughs gently: No. Nothing. But I would picture 


myself doing it anyway and becoming a great national 
hero like Pavelik. Then I would burst out crying. I loved 
my parents very much. Of course no one knew why I was 
crying. So I was expelled, and my political career ended at 
the age of nine! ruBasHov smiles. LUBA hums the melody. 
My father loved this. He and mother used to play it over 
and over and over. 
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rusasHov: Where are they now? 

Lusa: They died in the famine after the Revolution. My 
father was a doctor. 

ruBASHOV: Have you any family left? 

Lua: One brother. He’s a doctor too. He’s married. My 
sister-in-law is very nice. She’s a Polish woman .. . an 
artist. LUBA picks up a small painting, crosses to RUBASHOV, 
kneels at his side: She painted this picture. It’s their baby. 
A little boy. Two years old. Isn’t he fat ? 

RUBASHOV, studies it: Yes, he is fat. He puts it aside, looks 
at Lusa: Why don’t you get married, Luba, and have some 


fat babies of your own? Isn’t there a young man at the 


office... ? 
Luba: Yes. 


rusasHov: I thought so. And he wants to marry you? 
Luba, rests her cheek on his knee, lovingly caresses his 


hand: Yes, he does. 


nusasHov: Well... ? 

Lupa: No! 

ruBAsHov: Why not? 

Lusa: I don’t love him. 

nuBasHov: Mm, I sec, I see. A pause. 

Lusa, suddenly: You can do anything you wish with me. 

RuBASHOV, studies her: Why did you say that? LuBa 
shrugs her shoulders. You don’t reproach me? 

LuBa: Oh, no, no, no! Why should I? The music swells 
and fills the room. 

RUBASHOV: This music is dangerous. When you listen to 
this and you realize human beings can create such beauty, 
you want to pat them on the head. That's bad. They'll only 
bite your hand off. 

Lua, takes his hand, and kisses it: Like this? 

ruBasHov, gently: Luba, you know, with us, there can 


never be anything more. ‘ 
Lusa: I don’t expect anything more. Did I give you the 


impression I expected anything more? 
rusasHov: No. You've been very kind, Luba, and sweet. 
Pause. 1 may be gone a long time. I may never see you again. 
Luba: Where are you going? 
ruBASHOV, hands her the painting: Wherever the Party 


sends me. 
Lua, rises: | understand. I’m not asking anything. Only, 


wherever you go, I'll be thinking of you. I'll be with you 


in my mind always! 
RUBASHOV, snuffs out cigarette: But this is exactly what I 


don’t want. : 
LuBA, turns toward him: You don’t? 


ruBasHov: No, Luba, no! 
Lusa, quietly: Oh! She crosses slowly to the gramophone. 


Suddenly the phantasmagoria of Lusa and the bedroom 
vanish as the lights are switched on in the cell. The jangle 
of the key in the lock. The door flies open. A young GUARD 


enters. 
cuarp: All right! Get up. Come with me. 


rUBASHOV: Are you taking me to your Commandant? 

cuarpD: Don’t ask questions! Do as you're told. 

ruBasHov: Very well. Rises. All the posters show our 
young people smiling. He puts on his overcoat. Have you 
ever smiled? 

cuarp, Aumorlessly: Yes. 





ruBASHOV: Wonderful! When? On what occasion short 
of an execution? 

The cuarpv grimly motions him out. They go. The light 
is switched off in his cell, as the lights come up on the 


prison tier. 
402, crosses to 302s wall and taps: They've taken him up. 


302, taps: So soon? 

402, taps: Pass it on. 

302, taps: They've taken Rubashov up. Pass it on. 

202, taps: I hope they give him a bad time. 

302, taps: Oh, no! He was friend of the people. 

202, taps: Yes. His eyes bulge wildly as he addresses an 
imaginary group about him. They're all friends of the peo- 
ple. Didn’t they free us? Look at us. Free as birds! Every- 
thing’s all right, Comrades. The land belongs to us! But, 
the bread belongs to them. The rivers are ours! But the fish 
are theirs. The forests are ours, but not the wood! That’s for 
them. Everything’s for them. He crosses, taps: They’ve 
taken Rubashov up! Pass it on! 

The taps echo and re-echo throughout the prison: “Ruba- 
shov taken up,” “Rubashov taken up.” The lights dim and 
the prisoners in the honeycomb of cells vanish behind the 
scrim, leaving only a huge pillar of granite and iron 
shrouded in shadows. The lights come up on an office in the 
prison. A barred window reveals dawn, and snow falling, 
outside. The bayonet of a guard cuts back and forth across 
the window like a metronome. On the wall, over the desk, 
is a portrait of The Leader seen vaguely in shadow. The rest 
of the wall is empty except for faded patches where other 
pictures have been hung and removed. Seated at the desk, 
smoking along Kremlin cigarette, is a middle-aged man in 
officer's uniform. He is rough, heavy-set, jowly, graying at 
the temples, a face once handsome, now dissipated and 
cynical. He is grimly examining some papers, carelessly 
dribbling cigarette ashes over his jacket. There is a knock 
at the door. The officer, wanorF, calls out, “Come in.” The 


GUARD enters with RUBASHOV. 
IVANOFF, gruffly, to the Guarp: Shut the door. Exit the 


GUARD. 

ivANoFF, rises, shakes his head at nuBasHOV, laughs; then 
familiarly: Kolya! 

ruBASHOV: Well... ! 

IVANOFF: Surprised ? 

ruBasHov: Nothing surprises me any more. IVANOFF 
laughs, opens a drawer, takes out a box of cigarettes, limps 
across the room to him. Are you the Commandant here? 

IvaNnoFF, shaking his head: ’'m your investigator. 

rUBASHOV: That makes it difficult. 

tvanoFF: Not at all. Not if we're intelligent . . . which 
we are. Offers him the box of cigarettes. Cigarette? nusa- 
SHOV pauses. 

ruBASHOVv: Have hostilities begun yet? 

IvANoFF: Why? 

ruBASHOV: You know the etiquette. 

vANoFF: Take one! Forces the box into his hand. Put 
them in your pocket, keep them. 

rusasHov: All right. He takes a cigarette, and puts the 
box in his pocket. We'll call this an unofficial prelude. 

1vaNoFF: Why so aggressive? 

ruBASHOV: Did I arrest you? Or did you people arrest me? 
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rvanorF: You people? Shakes his head, lights his own 
cigarette. What's happened to you, Kolya? What a falling 
off is here! Sighs. Ekh! Ekh! 

ruBAsHov: Why have I been arrested ? 

IVANOFF, gives RUBASHOV @ match, genially: Later. Sit 
down. Light your cigarette. Relax. He limps to the door, 
closes the judas-hole, and locks it. nusasHov sits down. | saw 
you last three years ago. 

RUBASHOV, smoking his cigarette with relish: Where? 

IvaNnoFF: Moscow. As he talks he crosses up to the win- 
dow and pulls the chain, letting down the iron shutters. 
You were speaking. You'd just escaped from the German 
prison. They gave you a bad time, didn’t they? They didn’t 
dull your edge, though. Crosses back to nusasHov. Good 
speech, plenty of bite. I was proud of my old General. 

ruBasHov: Why didn’t you come back stage? 

IvANoFF: You were surrounded by all the big wigs. 

ruBASHOV, dryly: Mm, a fine assortment of opportunists, 
bureaucrats, and variegated pimps. IvaNorF grins, shakes 
his head, hobbles to his desk. nusasHov points to his leg. 
Your leg’s very good. I hadn’t even noticed. 

IvanorF, nods, smiles, sits on the desk, tapping his leg: 
Automatic joints, rustless chromium plating. I can swim, 
ride, drive a car, dance, make love. You see how right you 


were? And how stupid I was. 
ruBAsHOv: You were young and emotional, that’s all. 


Tell me, Sascha, does the amputated foot still itch ? 
vanorFF, laughs: The big toe. In rainy weather. 
RUBASHOV, smoking: Curious. 
ivanorF, lowers his lids, squints at xusasHov, blows a 

smoke ring: Not at all. Doesn’t your recent amputation 


itch? ; 
RUBASHOV: Mine? 


vanoFF, calmly, blowing smoke rings: When did you 
cut yourself off from the Party? How long have you been 
a member of the organized opposition ? 

RUBASHOV, throws his cigarette away, grinds it out under 
Ais foot: The unofficial part is over. 

IVANOFF, rises, stands over him: Don’t be so aggressive, 
Nicolai! 

RuUBASHOV, takes off his glasses, rubs his eyes: 1m tired, 


and I’m sick and I don’t care to play any games with you. 


Why have I been arrested? 
IvaNoFF, cynically, crossing back to his desk-char: Sup 
posing you tell me why. 


ruBASHOV, bounds to his feet, furious: Stop this nonsense 
now! Who do you think you're dealing with ? What are the 
charges against me? 

ivanorFF, shrugs his shoulders, leans back in his chasr: 
What difference does that make? 

rUBASHOV: I demand that you cither read the charges—or 
dismiss me at once! 

ivanoFF, blows a smoke ring: Let’s be sensible, shall we? 
Legal subtleties are all right for others, but for the likes of 
you and myself? He taps his cigarette ash off into the tray. 
Why put on an act? When did you ever trouble about for- 
mal charges? At Kronstadt? He rises, confronts RUBASHOV, 
After all—remember—I served under you. I know you. 

ruBASHOV: No man fights a war without guilt. You don’t 
win battles with rose water and silk gloves. 





tvanorF: Not our kind of battles, no! 

ruBASHOV, heatedly: A bloodless revolution is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Illegality and violence are like dynamite in 
the hands of a true revolutionary—weapons of the class 


struggle. 
IvanorF: Agreed. 


RUBASHOV: But, you people have used the weapons of the 
Revolution to strangulate the Revolution! You've turned 
the Terror against the people. You've begun the blood bath 
of the Thermidor. He controls himself, speaks quietly. And 
that’s something quite different, my one-time friend and 


comrade. Sits. 

rvanorF: Damn it, Kolya, I'd hate to see you shot. 

RuUBASHOV, polishing his glasses, smiles sarcastically: Very 
touching of you. And exactly why do you people wish to 
shoot me? 

tvanorF, flares up: “You people!” Again. What the 
hell’s happened to you? It used to be “we.” 

RUBASHOV, on his feet again: Yes, it used to be. But who is 
the “we” today? He points to the picture on the wall. The 
Boss? The Iron Man and his machine? Who is the “we”? 


Tell me. 
IVANOFF: The people, the masses . . . 


ruBASHOV: Leave the masses out. You don’t understand 
them any more. Probably I don’t either. Once we worked 
with them. We knew them. We made history with them. 
We were part of them. For one little minute we started 
them on what promised to be a new run of dignity for man. 
But that’s gone! Dead! And buried. There they are. He indi- 
cates the faded patches of wallpaper. Faded patches on the 
wall. The old guard. Our old comrades. Where are they? 
Slaughtered! Your pock-marked leader has picked us off 
one by one till no one’s left except a few broken-down men 
like myself, and a few careerist prostitutes like you! 

tvanorF: And when did you arrive at this morbid con- 


clusion? 
ruBASHOv: I didn’t arrive at it. It was thrust on me. 


ivanorF: When? On what occasion would you say? 

ruBASHOV: On the occasion when I came back from the 
Nazi slaughter house, when I looked about for my old 
friends, when all I could find of them were those (again he 
waves his spectacles at the tell-tale patches) faded patches 
on every wall in every house in the land. 

IVANOFP, nods his head, murmurs reasonably: Mm, hm! 
I see. That's logical. And that, of course, was when you . . . 
The telephone rings. wanorr picks up the receiver, barks: 
I'm busy, and hangs up. When you joined the organized 


opposition ... 
ruBAsHoV, slowly, deliberately: You know as well as I 


do, I never joined the organized opposition. 
1vaNoFF: Kolya! Please! We both grew up in the tradi- 


ion. ; 28 
ruBASHOV, sharply: I never joined the opposition. 


ivanorF: Why not? You mean you sat by with your 
arms folded? You thought we were leading the Revolution 
to destruction and you did nothing? Shakes his head. 

ruBASHov: Perhaps I was too old and used up. 

vanorF, sits back again, clucks with good-natured dis- 
belief: Ekh, ekh, ekh! 

ruBASHOV, shrugging his shoulders: Believe what you 
will. 
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IvANOFF: In any event, we have all the proofs. 

ruBASHOV: Proofs of what? Sabotage? 

IVANOFF: That, of course. 

ruBASHOv: Of course. 

tvanorF: If that were all. 

RUBASHOV: There’s more? 

tvanorF, nods: And worse. Rises. Attempted murder. 

rusasHov: Ah! And who am I supposed to have at- 
tempted to murder? 

IvANoFF: Not personally. You instigated the act. Natu- 


rally. 
rUBASHOV: Naturally. 


tvanoFF: I told you we have proofs. Picks up a sheaf of 
typewritten pages and waves them under his nose. 

RUBASHOV: For instance? 

tvanoFF : Confessions. 

ruBAsHov: Whose? 

IvANoFF : For one, the man who was to do the killing. 

ruBASHov;: Congratulations. And who was it I instigated 
to murder whom? 

IvaNoFF : Indiscreet question. 

RUBASHOV: May I read the confession? rusasHov reaches 
out for the papers. wanorr smiles, draws them out of his 
reach. May | be confronted with the man? tvaNnorF smiles 
again, shakes his head. Who the hell would I want to mur- 


der? 
IVANOFF : You've been sitting there for ten minutes telling 


me. He opens a drawer, drops in the sheaf of papers. The 
man you tried to murder is the Leader. He siams the drawer 


shut. Our Leader. 
nuBASHOV, takes off his glasses, leans forward, speaks 


deliberately, between his teeth: Do you really believe this 
nonsense? He studies tvanorr. Or are you only pretending 
to be an idiot? He suddenly laughs knowingly. You don’t 


believe it. 
ivanorFF, sits slowly, adjusting his prosthetic leg: Put 


yourself in my place. Our positions could very easily be 
reversed. Ask yourself that question—and you have the 
answer. IvANoFF rubs his thigh at the amputation line, stares 
moodily at the false leg. 1 was always so proud of my body. 
Then to wake, to find a stump in a wire cage. I can smell 
that hospital room. I can see it as if it were happening now: 
you sitting there by my bed, soothing, reasoning, scolding, 


IvaNnorF: Damn it, Kolya, I'd hate to see vou shot 
(Claude Rains, Alexander Scourby) 
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and I crying because they had just amputated my leg. He 
turns to RUBASHOV. Remember how I begged you to lend me 
your pistol ? Remember how you argued with me for three 
hours, till you persuaded me that suicide was petty bour- 
geois romanticism? He rises, his voice suddenly harsh: To- 
day the positions are reversed. Now it’s you who want to 
throw yourself into the abyss. Well, I'm not going to let 
you. Then we'll be quits. 

RUBASHOV, putting on his glasses, studies tvanorF for a 
second, with an ironic smile: You want to save me? You've 
a damned curious way of doing it. I am unimpressed by 
your bogus sentimentality. You've already tricked me into 
talking my head off my shoulders. Let it go at that! 

tvaNnorF, beams: | had to make you explode now, or you'd 
have exploded at the wrong time. Haven’t you even 
noticed? Gestures about the room. No stenographer! He 
crosses back to his desk, opens a drawer. You're behaving 
like an infant. A romantic infant. Now you know what 
we're going to do? Extracts a dossier out of the drawer. 

RUBASHOV, grimly: No, what are we going to do? 

tvaNorF: We are going to concoct a nice little confession. 

ruBasHov: Ah! 

tvanoFF: For the public trial. 

RUBASHOV, nods his head in amused comprehension: So 
that’s it? There’s to be a public trial? And I’m to make a 


nice little confession ? 
IVANOFF: Let me finish . . . 


ruBASHOV, biting out cach word: That is to say, I’m to 
transform myself into a grinning chimpanzee in a zoo? I’m 
to beat my breast and spit at myself in a mirror, so the Peo- 
ple can laugh and say, “The Old Guard—how ridiculous!” 
I’m to pick at my own excrement and put it in my own 
mouth, so the People can say, “The Old Guard—how dis- 
gusting!” No, Sascha, no! You've got the wrong man. 

IVANOFF, drawling with exaggerated patience: Let me 
finish. The patience vanishes. He shouts at xupasHov: 
Which are we to save? Your dignity or your head? He con- 
trols his impatience, begins to talk rapidly, thinking out 
the plan in his own mind, as he paces to and fro. You make 
this confession now. You admit developing a deviation. You 
joined such and such an opposition bloc. You give us their 
names. (They've all been shot by now, anyway, so noth- 
ing’s lost.) However, when you learned of their terroristic 
plans, you were shocked. You broke off with them. You 


see? 
RUBASHOV: Yes, I see. 


IvANoFF: Your case then goes to public trial. We refute 
the murder charge completely. Even so, you'll get twenty 
years. But in two, perhaps three years, a reprieve. In five 
years you'll be back in the ring again. And that is all that 
matters. He stops and nods cheerfully at ruBASHOV. 

ruBASHOV: No, I’m sorry. 

IvanorFF, his smile fades, he lights a fresh cigarette, speaks 
slowly, dryly: Then your case will be taken out of my hands. 
You'll be tried in secret session administratively. You know 


what that means? 
ruBAsHOv: Yes. The rubber ball in my mouth, the bullet 


in the back of the neck. 
ivanorFF, shakes out the match, blows a perfect smoke 


ring, and smiles: The methods follow logically. You just 
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disappear into thin air. As far as your followers are con- 
cerned, no demonstrations. How can they? Perhaps you're 
off on a mission? Perhaps you've run away? Hidden some- 


where? Suspicious, of course. But what does that matter? 
N. S. Rubashov has vanished. Pf! Quietly! Forever! That’s 
your alternative. The phone rings. tvanorr picks up the re- 
ceiver. Look here, I'm . . . What? Oh! Yes? Yes. I see. 
I'll investigate at once. He hangs up, turns to RUBASHOV, 
chuckles, and nods his head. You fox! Oh, you old fox! 
He picks up the phone, presses a button. An answering 
voice responds. Gletkin? Ivanoff. Come to my office at once! 
The Rubashov arrest. You bungled it, that’s what. Yes. At 
once! He hangs up. Turns again to xusasnov. Very adroit. 

RUBASHOV: Really? What have I done now? 

IVANOFF: You've no idea? 

RUBASHOV: I have a small notion. Nuisance tactics! Of no 
real,importance. You overestimate them. 

GLETKIN enters; crosses above the desk, salutes stiffly. 
IVANOFF returns the salute. 

tvaNnoFF: I have just received a phone call from the prose- 
cutor’s office. Your men were instructed to arrest Citizen 
Rubashov as quietly as possible. What the hell went wrong? 

GLETKIN: I’m interrogating the arresting officers now. 
The prisoner refused them entrance and barricaded his door 


against them. 
IvanoFF: So they shot off the lock ? 


RUBASHOV, with mock indignation: Woke up the whole 
neighborhood. 


GLETKIN, not glancing at him: There was no alternative. 

RUBASHOV, over his shoulder to GLETKIN: There were five 
alternatives. You need some lessons in elementary tactics. 
Stung, GLETKIN turns toward RUBASHOV. 

IVANOFF, quickly, commanding: Go on! 

GLETKIN: Then he refused to accompany them on his 
feet. They were forced to pick him up and carry him out 
bodily, screaming like a woman. 

ruBASHOV: Wrong! Roaring like a bear. A wounded bear. 
And they tore my pants. GLETKIN stands there, straight as a 
ramrod, his eyes expressionless, in perfect control now. 

IvANOFF: Your instructions were to treat him with care. 
You will see that the prisoner gets cigarettes and medical 


attention. ' 
ruBASHOV: Not unless you furnish an outside physician. I 


know these prison doctors. 

GLETKIN: That is against regulations. 

IVANOFF, fo RUBASHOV: We'll see what can be done. To 
GLETKIN. Wait outside. Exit cLerxin. You'll be given every 
consideration. Pencil and paper, if you wish . . . 

RUBASHOV: Many thanks, but it won’t work. I’ve had my 
bellyful of this farce. He rises. Kindly have me taken to 


my cell. 
vanorF: As you like. He picks up the phone, presses a 


button, and barks: Guard! He hangs up. | didn’t expect 
you to confess at once. Take your time. You have plenty of 
time. Think it over. When you are ready to confess, send 
me a note. The men stare at each other. wanorr smiles. You 
will. I’m sure you will. 

RUBASHOV: Never, Sascha. Never. That’s final! 

The door is opened. The Guar enters. 








IvANOFF: The next decade will decide the fate of the 
world in our era. Don’t you want to be here to see it? 
RUBASHOV glances at IVANOFF, then turns and goes off with 


the GUARD. 
As soon as nuBASHOV leaves, wANoFF drops his monu- 


mental calm, rises and calls out irritably, “Gletkin!” As 
GLETKIN enters, waANOoFF speaks quickly and harshly, hob- 
bling up and down nervously. 

IVANOFF: By now all Moscow knows. Make a full report. 
Send the arresting officers over to Headquarters. Indicates 
the chair. Sit down. GLETKIN sits. Now, look here! I want 
it clearly understood. This is no ordinary prisoner. We can’t 
afford any more bungling. When you handle this man you 
dance on eggs! The political and historical importance of 
these trials is enormous. And N. S. Rubashov is the key 
figure. We must have his confession. Those are our orders. 
From the top. 

© ETKIN: Then why not turn him over to me? I'll bring 
you his confession in three days. 

IvANOFF: Thanks! And you'll carry N. S. Rubashov to 
the witness stand in pieces? Wonderful. No, your harsh 
methods won’t work here. Not with this man. Lights a 
fresh cigarette, calms down. He'll confess. There’s enough 
of the old Bolshevik left in him. He'll confess. You're to 
leave him in peace. I don’t want him disturbed. He’s to have 
paper, pencils, cigarettes, extra rations . . . 

GLETKIN: Why? 

IvaNorFF: To accelerate the processes of thought. He has 
to work this out alone. Taps Ais head. In here. 

GLETKIN: This approach, in my opinion, is all wrong. 

IvaNorF, looks at GLETKIN with veiled amusement: You 
don’t like him? You had a little trouble with him a few 
minutes ago, didn’t you? 

GLETKIN: That has nothing to do with it. 

ivANoFF: Old Rubashov can still spit a sword! What'd he 
do? Cut you up the middle? 

GLETKIN, coldly: His personality has nothing to do with 
it. I hope I’m a better Party member than that. I never 


allow likes or dislikes to interfere with my judgment. 


tvaNorF: Very commendable. 
GLETKIN: Only, since this confession is so important to the 


Party, I consider your method wrong. This won’t get you 
results. I know how to handle these old-timers. They're all 
rotten at the core. They're all infected with the Western 
leprosy. If you want a confession, turn him over to me. 
IvANoFF: You young people amuse me. You know every- 
thing, don’t you? The Nazis captured this man, broke his 
leg, smashed his jaw, killed him and brought him to life 
again—I don’t know how many times—but they couldn't 
extract one admission out of him. And finally, he escaped. 
And you're going to break him for me in three days? 
Musing. No! If he confesses it won't be out of cowardice. 


To cietTKin: Your methods won’t work with him. He’s 
made out of a material, the more you hammer it, the 
tougher it gets. 

GLETKIN: I don’t agree. My experience with these old 
counter-revolutionaries proves otherwise. The human nerv- 
ous system at best can only stand so much—and when they 
have these bourgeois flaws in them, a little pressure—in the 


ih 


right places—and they split like rotten logs. 
vanorFF, laughs softly, shakes his head: \'d hate to fall 


into your hands. 
GLETKIN: It’s my experience that every human nervous 


system has a breaking point under pain. It’s only necessary 
to find the lever, the special pain . . . 

anorFF, abruptly and harshly: That'll do! 

GLETKIN, rises stiffly: You asked me. 

IVANOFF, pause: Comrade Gletkin, in the early days . . . 
He goes to his desk, opens a drawer, takes out a bottle and 
several glasses. He fills the glasses, pushes one over to 
GLETKIN . . . before you were born, we started the Revolu- 
tion with the illusion that some day we were going to 
abolish prisons and substitute flower gardens. Ekh, ckh! 
Maybe, some day. He tosses off his drink. 

GLETKIN: Why are you all so cynical ? 

IvanoFF : Cynical? Turns and surveys him. Please explain 


that remark! 
GLETKIN: I'd rather not, if you don’t mind. 


vanoFF: I do mind. Explain it. 

GLETKIN, picks up the glass, drains it: | notice you older 
men always talk as if only the past were glorious . . . or 
some distant future. But we’re already far ahead of any 
other country, here and now! As for the past, we have to 
crush it. The quicker, the better. 

tvanoFF: I see. He sits, shaking his head, amused. In your 
eyes, then, J am the cynic? 

GLETKIN: Yes. I think so. He crosses to the table, sets down 
the glass, abruptly. 

ivaNnorF: Well, that may be. As for Rubashov, my in- 
structions remain. He’s to have time for reflection. He’s to 
be left alone, and he will become his own torturer. 


GLETKIN: I don’t agree. 
ivANoFF: He'll confess. He catches the expression in 


GLETKIN’s face, then sharply: You're to leave him alone! 


That's an order. 

GLeTKIN: As you command. Clicks his heels, jerks to 
attention, wheels about and marches out as if on parade. 
IVANOFF Curls his lip in disgust, pours himself a stiff drink, 
sighs heavily, and drinks . . . as the scene fades out. 

The lights come up on all the cells. RUBAsHOV is seated on 
his cot, smoking, wrapped in thought. The other prisoners 
are passing communications down the grapevine. 

202, taps: All the prisoners ask Rubashov not to confess. 


Die in silence. 
302, taps: Prisoners ask Rubashov not to confess. Die in 


silence. : 
402 crosses to RuBASHOV'’s wall and signals. RUBASHOV 


raises his head, pauses, slowly rises, glances at the judas- 
hole, then crosses to the wall, responds to the signal. 

402, taps: Prisoners ask you not to give in. Don’t let them 
make you go on trial. 

RUBASHOV, pause, then taps: How was 302 tortured? 

402, taps: Steam. 

RUBASHOV, grimly, puffs at his lit cigarette till it glows, 
blows off the ashes, presses the live coal into the back of his 
hand, and hoids it there without flinching, staring stoically 
at the blue wisps of smoke that curl up from his burning 
flesh. Finally, he grinds out the cigarette, tosses it away. 

402, taps again: You'll die in silence ? You'll die in silence? 





RUBASHOV, faps wearily: I will. Tell them. I will. 

402, taps: My respects. You're a man! He crosses, taps on 
302's wall. Rubashov will die in silence. Pass it on. 

302, taps: Rubashov will die in silence. Pass it on. 

The news is tapped through the prison and a murmur 
like a wind rises and falls: “Rubashov will die in silence 
.» The lights fade, and 


. . . Rubashov will die in silence . 


the prisoners in the tier vanish. 
RUBASHOV, staring at the scorched hand, crosses to his cot, 


sits, nods his head, and murmurs: As chimney sweepers 
come to dust. . . The lights 
fade on him, 


. to dust... to dust.. 


CURTAIN 


Act Two 


CENE: rusasnov's cell, five weeks later. 
aT risE: Darkness. Bars of light from the judas-hole 
illumine xusasHov’s feverish face. His eyes are closed; 
he 1s dreaming evil dreams. He breathes heavily, moaning 
and tossing about fitfully on his cot. Ghostly images hover 
over and around him; ghostly voices whisper hollowly: 
“Rubashov! Rubashov!” Echoes of the past—ricvarn’s 
voice calling: “Christ crowned with thorns!”, vusa’s voice, 
rich and low, “You can do anything you want with me.” 
The nameless ones appear and disappear, whispering, 
“Rubashov, Rubashov.” 

RUBASHOV, dreaming, raises his head, his eyes shut, and 
cries out: Death is no mystery to us. There’s nothing exalted 
about it. It’s the logical solution to political divergencies. 
His head falls back again, turning from side to side, moan- 
ing. 

The lights come up in the corridor. A sound of heels on 
a stone floor. GLETKIN enters from a door right, coming up 
from the execution cellar; he is followed by a young fellow 
officer. They move toward xusasHov's cell, talking in- 
audibly. wanorr enters through the gate, glimpses them, 
stops short, then calls out sharply: “Gletkin!” cuer«in halts, 
turns to face IVANOFF. 

1vaNnoFF, hobbles down to GLETKIN, scrutinizing him sus- 
piciously: What are you up to? 

GLETKIN, very correct: | don’t understand you, Comrade. 

tvaNoFF: No, I’m sure you don’t. Have you been at my 


prisoner ? 
GLETKIN: Been at him? 


IVANOFF, irritably: Laid your hands on him. You under- 
stand that, don’t you? 

GLETKIN: I haven’t seen Citizen Rubashov for five weeks. 
However, I am informed, in the line of duty, his fever is 
worse. I suggest it would be advisable I bring him to the 


prison doctor. 
ivanorF, blows a smoke ring, then slowly, measuring his 


words: Keep away from him. And keep that prison doctor 
away from him. Sharply: My orders still stand. 
GLETKIN: Very well, Comrade. They'll be obeyed. 
1vANoFF, snorts, blows smoke into his face, then turns and 
limps off. They watch him go. The younc orricer turns to 
GLETKIN who has taken out his note-book and is writing 


in it. 
YOUNG oFFicER: Comrade Ivanoff’s nerves are wearing 


thin. > 15) it oe 
GLETKIN: I'm afraid this prisoner is proving stubborn. | 


told them when they brought him in that I could break 
him. 

YOUNG OFFICER: Easily. 

GLETKIN: Comrade Ivanoff wants to use psychological 
methods only. 

YOUNG oFFicER, scornfully: These old bookworms of the 


Revolution! 
GLETKIN: Tonight I’m using psychological methods. 


Closes his note-book, puts it away. V\l break this prisoner. 
YOUNG OFFICER: Against orders? 
GLETKIN: No. I won't so much as go near his cell. But 
(glances at his watch) inside an hour he'll be ready to con- 


fess. 
YOUNG OFFICER: How ? 


GLETKIN, enigmatically: It'll be very interesting. 
RUBASHOV wakes, sits up with a sudden start, listening. 
The lights in the tier of cells come up. 

402 sits up abruptly, wakening suddenly, also listens, 
frozen. 302 and 202 also awaken suddenly and listen to the 
ominous stillness. 

The lights fade on GLETKIN and the YOUNG OFFICER. 

The prisoners rise, one by one, and begin to pace nerv- 
ously to and fro like caged animals. Once in a while one 
of them will pause, listen, and then continue to pace. RUBA- 
sHov rises, wipes the perspiration from his face with the 
sleeve of his coat, listens, then crosses to 402’s wall, taps, 
waits, and 402 responds. 

ruBASHOV, taps: Did I wake you? 

402, taps: No. 

RUBASHOV, taps: Something’s happening . . . 

402, taps: You feel it too? 

RUBASHOV, faps: What? 

402, taps: Don’t know. Something. How’s your fever ? 

RUBASHOV, taps: Not good. 

402, taps: Try to sleep. Overhead 302 taps signal. Wait! 
Crosses over to 302's segment of wall, and answers the sig- 


nal. 
302, taps: Who is Bogrov ? 


402, taps: Don’t know. Returns, taps: Who is Bogrov? 

RUBASHOV, faps: Mischa Bogrov? 

402, taps: No first name. 

RUBASHOV, Zaps: I know a Mischa Bogrov. Why? 

402, taps: Name tapped through. 

RUBASHOV, taps: He arrested ? 

402, taps: Don’t know. Name Bogrov. That is all. 

RUBASHOV, taps: What connection? 

402, taps: Don’t know. 

RUBASHOV, fo Aimself: Curious. 

The lights fade on the other prisoners as they start to 
pace nervously. 

ruBASHOV, alone, thinking, smiles, murmurs: Mischa. He 
sits on his cot, shaking his head. Mischa! 

A chorus of men singing is faintly heard. It grows louder. 
The bronze glow of a flickering campfire. Russian soldiers 
and marines of the Revolution, in conglomerate uniforms, 
half-military, half-civilian, laden with assorted weapons, 
dangling stick grenades and daggers, are gathered around 
the fire, smoking, warming their hands, singing. GENERAL 
RUBASHOV, Ais face shining with reflected firelight, shakes 
his head and beats out the tune as a big, snub-nosed, sandy- 
haired marine with thick shoulders and an enchanting 
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smile, sings out in a mellow, ring:ng voice: 
“In the dawn’s light, faintly gleaming 
Stand the ancient Kremlin walls; 
And the land, no longer dreaming, 
Now awakes as morning calls. 


Though the winds are coldly blowing, 

Streets begin to hum with noise; 

And the sun with splendor glowing 

Greets the land with all its joys. 

We'll shout aloud for we are proud; 

Our power is invincible. 

We'll ne’er disband, we'll always stand 

Together for dear Moscow’s land.” 
The marine punctuates the finish by tossing his hat in the 
air. The others applaud and shout: “Bravo Mischa! Bravo 
Mischa Bogrov!” 

MISCHA, laughs, crosses to RUBASHOV, unhooks from his 
belt a curved, elaborately chased, silver-handled dagger: 
Kolya . . 

ruUBASHOV: Yes, Mischa? 

BocROV, presenting the dagger to him: Here, I want you 
to have this. To remember me. 

ruBASHOV, laughs: You may need it, yourself. 

pocrov, shakes his head, grins. There is something of 
the good-natured, ingenuous child in this big man: No. The 
Civil War is over. No more killing. Now we go home. We 
build a new life. He extends the gift again. Please, take it. 

RUBASHOV, accepts it: All right, Mischa. Thank you. Now, 
I have something for you. Can you guess? 

pocrov, thinks hard, frowning, then his eyes open wide: 
Kolya, is it... AmI... They're... ? 

ruUBASHOV, beaming, nods: Tomorrow you'll be a member 


of the Party. 

BoGROV, overcome with joy: Me? Me? Mischa Bogrov a 
member of the Party! 

ruBAsSHov: You've earned it. You fought well for the 
Revolution. 

pocrov: I’m ignorant, Kolya; I’m just a stupid peasant 
and I don’t know enough yet—but I'd die for the Revolu- 


tion, 
ruBASHOV: We know that. Now you must learn the mean- 


ing of it. You must go to school. You must study, Mischa. 
pocrov: I will, I will. You'll see, you'll be very proud of 
me. Wherever I am, every year on this day, I'll send you 
a letter and I'll sign it “Your Comrade, Faithful to the 
Grave.” The soldiers call for more song. “Come on, Mischa. 
More!” For you, I sing this just for you, Kolya. 
Bocrov sings in a rich voice the chorus of “Red Moscow”: 
“We'll shout aloud for we are proud, 
Our power is invincible. 
We'll ne’er disband, we'll always stand 
Together for dear Moscow’s land.” 

Gradually nocrov and the campfire and the men singing 
with him fade away as do their voices, leaving RUBASHOV 
alone in his dank, silent, gray cell, nodding and humming 
the tune quictly to himself. Lights come up on 402 who is 
tapping on xuBasHOv's wall, RUBASHOV crosses to the wall, 
responds. 

402, taps: What day? 
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RUBASHOV, taps: Lost track. 

402, taps: What you doing? 

RUBASHOV, faps: Dreaming. 

402, taps: Sleeping? 

RUBASHOV, taps: Waking. 

402, taps: Bad. What dreams? 

RUBASHOV, taps: My life. 

402, taps: You won't confess? 

RUBASHOV, Zaps: I told you no. 

402, taps: Die in silence is best. Pause. 

RUBASHOV, to himself, sardonically: Yes. Die in silence! 
Fade into darkness! Easily said. Die in silence! Vanish with- 
out a word! Easily said. 

402, taps: Walking? 

RUBASHOV, taps: Yes. 

402, taps: Careful of blisters. Walking dreams bad for 
feet. I walked twelve hours in cell once. Wore out shoes. 
He laughs hoarsely. Didn’t mind. He licks his lips, rolls 
his eyes, and moans voluptuously: Mm! | was dreaming 
women. Ah-h-h! Question: When is woman best? An- 
swer: After hot bath, well soaped all over, slippery. Ha! Ha! 
His laughter is tinctured with agony and madness. Ha! Ha! 
He stops, listens. The want of a response from RUBASHOV 
makes him suddenly angry. What's matter? You didn’t 


laugh. Joke! 
ruBASHOV, shrugs his shoulders, taps: Ha Ha! 


402, bursts into laughter again, taps: Ha Ha! Funny, ha! 
RUBASHOV, taps: Funny. 
402, taps: How many women you love? Pause. How 


many? 
RUBASHOV, taps: None. 


402, taps: Why not? 

RUBASHOV, taps: My work. No time. 

402, taps: You and Revolution. Some love affair! Don’t 
you fellows have sex? 

RUBASHOV, taps: Oh, yes. 

402, taps: What you use it for? Write in snow? Ha! Hal! 
He doubles up with laughter, plucking at the lean flesh on 
his arms and thighs. Good joke? 

RUBASHOV, taps: Not good. 

402, soured, taps: No sense humor. No wonder. Your 
women are half men! Your women have moustaches. You 
killed the beauty of our women. Son of bitch, son of bitch, 
son of bitch! 

RUBASHOV, dryly, taps: Repeating yourself. 

402, taps: Confess. Never in love? Once? 

RuBASHOV, taps: No. Never. He sighs heavily, frowns, 
thinking. 402 vanishes. 

A gray-haired man, wrutscH, materializes, sighing 
heavily and clutching his breast over the heart. 

HrRuTSCH, laughs timidly: It’s nothing. My heart skips 
about a bit. 

The cell fades away. wRutscH is standing at the desk in 
the office of the Commissariat of the lron Works. The vista 
outside the window reveals the now-completed factory 
buildings. HRUTSCH is obviously frightened and nervous. 

HRUTSCH, squeezes his speech out in short spasmodic 
gasps: Yes, the files are ready for you, and of course you'll 
want to see the charts. He turns to the darkness. Lupa 
LOSHENKO materializes, standing there with the charts in 
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her hand, staring at nuBasHov with large luminous eyes 
and parted lips. She hands the charts to urutscn, but her 
eyes never leave ruBasHov. Ah, here we are. Now, anything 
you want explained, our secretary here knows them back- 
wards. He observes them staring at each other. You remem- 
ber Comrade Loshenko? Hands the charts to RUBASHOV. 

RuUBASHOV, leaning heavily on a cane, steps forward. He 
walks with a slight limp: Yes. How have you been, Com- 
rade Loshenko? 

Lua: Very well, thank you, Comrade Rubashov. Wel- 
come back home. 

HRUTSCH: Many changes since you've been gone. The fac- 
tories are completed. 

RUBASHOV, depositing the charts on the desk: You haven't 
filled your quota. Iron is off 23 per cent, steel 38 per cent. 

HRUTSCH: Yes, yes, the sabotage is a problem. He sighs, 
clutches his heart. He laughs apologetically, indicating his 
heart. Every once in a while it just starts hammering . . . I 
should complain—look at him. The stories you could tell, 
Comrade Rubashov? Those Nazis! What they did to you! 
And he escapes, comes home, and right to work. Wonder- 
ful spirit. Wonderful. What an example to us! He laughs 
feebly, pants, holding his heart. Of course, as for us filling 
the new quota, mechanically it can’t be. It’s physically . . . 

RUBASHOV, coldly, impersonal: Those are the orders. 

HRUTSCH, again the fear rises; he essays a feeble smile: 
Well, if those are the orders, it will just have to be done, 
won't it? 

ruBasHov: Yes. I'll send for you. He dismisses him. 
HRUTSCH goes quickly. nuBasHov turns. He looks at Lupa 


Rupasnov: It’s good to see you again, Luba 
(Kim Hunter, Claude Rains) 


in silence, smiles. 

Lusa: I wondered if I'd ever see you again. 

RUBASHOV: It was a question whether anyone would. 

Luba: I know. My prayers were answered. I prayed for 
you. 

RUBASHOV: To which god? 

Lusa: I did. I prayed. 

RUBASHOV: The same little bourgeoise, Luba. Are you 
married yet? 

LuBA: No. 

ruBASHOV: Why not? Lua shrugs her shoulders. Any 


babies? 
Lupa: No. Lupa /aughs. You've no idea of the excitement 


here when we read that you were alive and home. We saw 
a picture of you when you arrived at Moscow, and our 
Leader had his arm around you. I was so proud. There ss 
an embarrassed pause. 

RUBASHOV, glances at the charts: Hrutsch is in trouble. 

LUBA: Poor man, it’s not his fault. 

ruBASHOV: Whose fault is it? 

Luba: No one’s. The men are overworked, and . . . She 
stops herself abruptly. 

RUBASHOV: Go on. 

Lusa, shakes her head: That’s all. Who am I to tell you? 

rUBASHOV: Go on! Go on! 

LuBA, a sudden outpouring: They're frightened. Last 
week more than forty workers were taken away by the 


G.P.U 


RUBASHOv: Well, we have to have discipline. Socialism 
isn’t going to drop down on us from your nice neat heaven. 

Lua: Yes, but the machines don’t know that. The ma- 
chines break down, too. 

ruBaAsHov: Why? 

LuBa: The same reason. They’re overworked. 

ruBASHOV, sighs: Problems. He puts the charts away, 


turns to her. Tell me about yourself. Any lovers? 
LuBA, seriously: No. 


RUBASHOV, teasing her: No? Why not? Put on those old 
earrings and find yourself a lover. 

Lusa: I thought you were dead and I didn’t want to go 
on living. I found that out. I wouldn’t want to live in a 
world without knowing you were somewhere in it. 

ruBAsHOV: Come here. Luba goes to him. He puts his arms 
around her and kisses her. 

Lusa, begins to tremble and cry: | thought you were dead. 
I thought the Nazis had killed you. 

ruBASHOV, burying his face in her hair: 'm hard to kill. 

Lua: But they hurt you so. Your poor legs—they broke 
them? 

RUBASHOV: The pieces grow together. 

Lusa: Was it awful? 

ruBasHov: I forget. Holds her at arm’s length, studies her 
face. It’s good to see you again, Luba. 

LuBa: Do you mean that? 

RUBASHOV, impersonally: Yes. He turns from her, picks 
up the charts. 1 have some dictation. Get your pad and pen- 
cil. And call in Hrutsch. I’m afraid we're going to have to 


get rid of that milksop. Crossing away from her into the 


shadows. 
Lusa, very quictly: Yes, Comrade Commissar. 


The memory scene fades. xusasnov, alone, leaning 
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against the stone wall, sighs heavily. Three taps are heard. 
He responds. 

402, appears, taps: Sad! 

RUBASHOV, taps: What? 

402, taps: You! Never in love. To die without ever being 
in love. Sad! 

A chill seizes RuBAsHOV; he groans, puts his hand to his 
swollen check, and shivers. 

RUBASHOV, taps: Good night. 

402, taps: What's wrong? 

RUBASHOV, taps: My fever’s back. 

402, taps: Again? Maybe you should try the prison doc- 


tor? 
RUBASHOV, faps: No, thanks. 


402, taps: Don’t blame you. A butcher! 
They both turn from the wall, pace a few steps,and simul 
tancously freeze, listening, listening as if the silence itself 


contained some unheard and unholy sound. 
RUBASHOV, Crosses to 402, taps: What's that? 


402, taps: You felt it again? 

RUBASHOV, faps: In the air . . . 

402, taps: Yes .. . The lights fade on 402. 

RUBASHOV, wipes his feverish brow with the back of his 
sleeve and slowly paces to and fro; to himself: What if the 
Leader is right? In spite of everything. In spite of the dirt 
and blood and lies, Suppose the Leader is right? A chill 
shakes him. He puts on his coat, continues to pace. Suppose 
the true foundations of the future are being built here? 
History has always been an inhumane and unscrupulous 
builder, mixing its mortar of lies and blood and filth. He 
shivers again, pulls his coat tighter. Well, what of it, Ruba- 
shov? Be logical. Haven't you always lived under the com- 
pulsion of working things out to their final conclusions? 
He accelerates his pacing, counting the steps: 1... 
eee woe ge Pee Uk | Ul ae 
3...4...5anda half. He stops abruptly as a thought 
strikes him: Yes. Yes. 

A sound of distant laughter. Slowly the figures of some 
dockworkers materialize, sitting at a small iron table in a 
pub on the waterfront of the Marseilles docks. They are eat- 
ing bread and cheese and drinking wine, talking loudly 
and laughing good-naturedly. A big stocky man wearing 
a sailor's sweater and stocking cap is seated next to a little 
hunchback who wears a sailor's cap and a seaman’s pea- 
jacket. Next to rhe little hunchback sits a third dockworker. 
The big man is juggling some apples and the others are 
watching and roaring with laughter. On the wall over the 
table is a militant poster demanding sanctions against Mus- 
solini for his rape of Ethiopia. Benito’s caricature dominates 
the scene: the jutting jaw, the pop-eyes, the little fez on the 


shaved dome. : 
RUBASHOV, accompanied by a.sert, a sharp-featured, 


young French intellectual, with long expressive hands 
which are forever gesturing, and a mincing, epicene man- 
ner, approaches the table. The little hunchback sees them 


and rises. ; te 
ALBERT, waving to him: Comrade Luigi, head of the 


Dockworkers’ Union. This is the comrade from Moscow. 

Luict, smiles and extends his hand: We're honored. We're 
honored. He shakes nusasnov’s hand vigorously. Please 
sit down. He motions to the big dockworker. Comrade 


w” 


Pablo, business manager of the union. 
PABLO, shakes hands: How do you like the job we're 


doing here? iy 
RUBASHOV: You've the strongest dockworkers’ union in 


Europe. 
PABLO: Nothing’ll get by us. We'll strangle I Duce. 


Luict, introduces the third dockworker: Comrade André, 
our secretary. 
aNpré: Comrade. They shake hands. ruBASHOV and AL- 


BERT Sit. 
PABLO: Those Italian ships out there will rot before we 


call off this strike. 


Luici: Drink? 
RUBASHOV: Coffee, black. 


Abert: A double fine. 

PABLO, calls, off: One coffee, black. One double fine. 

voice, off: Coming. 

PABLO, pointing off, shouts a warning to Luici: Luigi, 
look !—Here comes that cat again. 


ANDRE: Meow! Mcow! __ 
LUIGI, jumping to his feet in panic, growls at the unseen 


cat: Get out! Fft—out! He throws a spoon across the floor. 
The cat obviously flees. anpré and paso collapse in their 
chairs, holding their sides, filling the café with booming 
laughter. Luici looks at them, shakes his head, laughs sheep- 
ishly. 

PABLO, fo RUBASHOV: Luigi don’t like cats. 

aNpré: But they love him. They come to him like to a 


bowl of cream. 
Luici: They got no reason to. The three laugh. vuici's 


laughter becomes a racking cough. The warrer enters and 
sets the drinks on the table. They are silent until he leaves. 
ANDRE: When Luigi escaped from Italy he lived by kill- 


ing cats. 
pas_o: And selling their skins. 


.uict: I had no papers. I couldn’t get a. job. 


ruBASHOv: You're Italian? 
uict: I’m a man without a country. He spits at Benito’s 


caricature. Three years ago I escaped. Benito was after me. 
I got here into France. No passport. The French police 
arrest me. Take me at night to the Belgian border. “We 
catch you here again, God help you!” In Belgium the Bel- 
gian police arrest me . . . “No passport?” Take me to the 
French border. Kick me back here into France. Six times 
back and forth. Luigi, the human football. He grimaces. 
His two comrades laugh appreciatively. A man without a 
country. They laugh louder and slap him on the back. He 
laughs. Well, I can laugh now, too, thanks to Pablo. I meet 
him in jail. He gets me passport. Finds me this job with the 
union. I’m alive again, I belong. 

PABLO, leans across the table confidentially to RUBASHOV: 
If you need any passports, | have a man will make you 
anything. A real artist. 

rUBASHOV, nods: Thanks. I'll remember that. 

ALBERT, Aalf rises, significantly: The comrade from Mos- 
cow has a message for us. 

Luise: For us? They all lean forward, intent. 

ruBASHOV: In connection with this strike. 

paso: Ah! The strike? Don’t worry. Nothing’ll get by 


us. 
.uict: Sh, Pablo! To rusasHov: Your message? 
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ruBASHOV: As you know, our strength in the Soviet Union 
is the strength of the revolutionary movement all over the 


world. 
PABLO, Aits the table with his fist: You can count on us! 


Luici: Sh, Pablo! To rusasHov: The strike? 

ruBasHOV: The Italian shipyards are completing two 
destroyers and a cruiser for us. 

ALBERT: For the Motherland of the Revolution! 

RUBASHOV: The Italian Government has informed Mos- 
cow if we want these ships this strike must be called off 


at once. 
PABLO: What? 


ANpRE: You want us to call off this strike? 


The dockworkers look at each other, stunned, bewil- 


dered. 
Luici: But Moscow called on the world for sanctions! 


ALBERT: The comrade from over there has explained 
this is in the interest of the defense of the Motherland of 


the Revolution. 
PABLO, angrily: But the Fascists are taking on supplies 


to make war. 
anpréE: To kill Ethiopian workers! 


Luicit: To make slaves of them. 

ALBERT: Comrades, sentimentality gets us nowhere. 

Luici, gesticulates with his dirty handkerchief: But this 
isn’t right; we can’t do this! It isn’t fair, it isn’t just, it 
MEG. s 

RUBASHOV, quickly, sharply: It isn’t according to the rules 
laid down by the Marquis of Queensberry? No, it isn’t. But 
revolutions aren’t won by “fair play” morality. That’s fine 
in the lulls of history, but in the crises, there is only one 
rule: The end justifies the means. 

Luici: No, there are principles; the whole world looks 
to you back there for an example. . . . He coughs violently 


into the handkerchief. 
ANDRE, pointing at the scarlet stains on Luici’s handker- 


chief: You see? Blood. He spits blood. Benito gave him that. 


And took two brothers in exchange. If you knew . . . 
Luict: That doesn’t matter. 


PABLO: This is just scabbing. 
ANpRE: I vote to continue the strike. 


PABLO: Strike. 
Luict: Strike. The meeting is closed. He stands up. 


RUBASHOV, rises quickly, decisively: No, it isn’t! I’m in 
authority flow. We have a job to be done here and it will 


be done. ; 
ALBERT: In spite of agents provocateurs. PABLO reaches 


over, grabs ALBERT by the lapels of his coat, and shakes him. 
Luici, rises: No, Pablo, stop that! Stop! pasio releases 
ALBERT. LUIGI addresses ALBERT: Provocateurs? For who, in 


God's name? ae 
ALBERT, furious, his voice shrill: For the Fascists. 
PABLO: Because we won't load their ships? You hear, 


Comrades. That's a joke—a rotten joke, isn’t it? 

Luiat, softly: No, it’s not a joke, Pablo; it’s rotten, but 
it’s not a joke. He looks up at the caricature of Mussolini. 
The joke is Benito brought me into socialism, me and my 
two brothers. We lived in Forli, 1911. Italy was starting a 
war with Tripoli. There was a big anti-war meeting, ban- 
ners, posters. Benito took the platform. Benito, the humble 
socialist, in a dirty black suit and a bow tie. He imitates 





the crowd. “Bravo, Benito!” He mimics the gestures and { 
facial expressions of Mussolini. “Fellow workers, milita 
rism is our enemy! We hate war!” He becomes the crowd. 
“Bravo, Benito!” Again he is Mussolini: “We don’t want 
iron discipline, we don’t want colonial adventures! We 
want bread and schools and freedom.” “Bravo, Benito!” 
He angrily admonishes the invisible crowd: “Don’t ap- 
plaud me! Don’t follow me. I hate fetichism. Follow my 
words!” Softly, nodding to himself: Benito. He leans on 
the table; to rusasHov: We followed his words; my two 
brothers and I. Ten years later he gives my brothers the 
castor-oil treatment. To some that sounds like a joke, too. 
You know what happens when a quart of castor oil is 
poured down your throat? It tears your intestines to pieces, 
like you put them in a butcher’s grinder, to little pieces. 
Two brothers I had. Not like me. Well-formed, beautiful, 
like Michelangelo carved them out of Carrara marble— 
one a David and one a Moses. I, the ugly one, I escaped. 
Softly, tenderly: Two brothers I bad... and now, 
fiercely, Mother of God, I’m a Fascist! He coughs convul- 
sively into his handkerchief. Back where | started with 
Benito. He spits at the caricature of Mussolini, 

PABLO, fervently: | swear to God it’s all true. 

ANDRE: Luigi's not a Fascist! 

ALBERT, rises, gesticulating with the long slender hands: 
Now, Comrades, you’re thinking mechanistically. Dialec- 
tically, the fact is that, whoever does not serve the long- 
distance aims of the Party is an enemy of the Party and 
therefore, even though he may think himself subjectively 


an anti-Fascist, he is in fact objectively a Fascist .. . 
PABLO, ironically seizes some dishes, tosses them into the 
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Apert: The fact is that, whoever does not serve the long- 
clistance aims of the Party is an enemy of the Party 
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air, juggles them, catches them, then proffers them to at- 
BERT with an ironic bow: Here! You do it better than I. 

RUBASHOV, rising: The ships are to be unloaded tomorrow. 

Luici: Over my dead body. 

paBLo: And mine. 

ANprE: And mine. 

RUBASHOV: You can tear up your cards! Silence. The 
meeting is adjourned. Indicating the phone: Albert. ALBERT 
nods, crosses to the phone, picks it up. 

Luict, to the others: Come. The three men leave, vuici 
coughing as he does. 

ALBERT, at phone: André, Pablo, Luigi. Yes. Publish their 
pictures in tomorrow’s press. Front page. Agents provoca- 

urs. Any Party member who even talks to them will be 
dismissed at once. 

RUBASHOV: Their passports! 

aLBert: Ah, of course. On phone. Also notify the French 
police their papers here are forged. Arrange for their im- 
mediate arrest and deportation. He hangs up, grins smugly. 
That'll do it! Now little Luigi is really a man without a 
country! 

rUBASHOV, stonily: Yes. ALBERT laughs. RUBASHOV turns 
a withering look of revulsion on him, and then, unable to 
endure it, shouts at him: What the hell are you laughing 
at? What's so funny? avpert’s laughter dies in his throat. 
He looks pained and puzzled. With an exclamation of dis- 
gust RUBASHOV walks away. 

The scene fades. xusasnov is back in his cell, pacing 


nervously. 
RUBASHOV: Yes . . 


. We lived under the compulsion of 
working things out to their final conclusions. I thought 
and acted as I had to; I destroyed people I was fond of; I 


gave power to others I disliked . . . Well—History put 
you in that position, Rubashov. What else could you do? 
. . . But, I’ve exhausted the credit she gave me. Was I 
right? Was I wrong? I don’t know. . . . The fact is, Ru- 
bashov, you no longer believe in your infallibility. That’s 
why you're lost. 

A tapping. xuBasHov crosses to the wall and replies. The 
lights come up on 402. 

402, taps: Knew something was happening. 

RUBASHOV, faps: Explain. 

402, taps: Executions. 

ruUBASHOV, to himself: Executions? Taps: Who? 

402, taps: Don’t know. 

RUBASHOV, taps: What time? 

402, taps: Soon. Pass it on. 

RUBASHOV, goes to another wall of his cell, taps, receives 
an answering click, then he taps out the message: Execu- 
tions soon. Pass it on. To Aimself, pacing: Perhaps this 
time it is you, Rubashov. Well, so long as they do it quickly. 
He stops, rubs his swollen cheek thoughtfully. But is that 
right? You can still save yourself. One word—*“Confess.” 
Fiercely: What does it matter what you say or what you 
sign? Isn't the important thing to go on? Isn’t that all that 
matters?>—To go on? An agonized look appears on his 
face, as an unbidden memory rises. 

Fant strains of music. LuBa’s voice humming the melody 
of the “Appassionata.” The prison vanishes. We are in 
Lusa’s room. It is a bright Sunday afternoon. The sun is 


pouring through the window, flooding the room with 
golden warmth. Luba, kneeling, is snipping sprays of apple 
blossoms from a large bough spread out on a cloth laid on 
the floor. She is pruning the twigs preparatory to arrang- 
ing them in a vase on the table. She hums happily. xusa- 
sHov enters, stands, watching her. She turns. 

Lusa: Oh! I didn’t hear you come in. She rises, goes to 
him, holding out the flowers as an offering. 

RUBASHOV, touches them: Beautiful! Where did you get 


them? eed 
LuBa: I took a long walk this morning in the country. 


They were lying on the ground. The branch had broken 
off an old apple tree. LuBa notices that ruBasHov's face is 
strained and lined with fatigue. You \ook tired. 
ruBASHOV: I am. I've been walking too. 
Lusa: Not in the country? 


RUBASHOV: No. 
LuBA, crosses to the table, arranges the flowers in the vase: 


If you want to walk you should go out to the country. Dis- 
posing of the flowers, she opens a drawer, takes out a bar 
of chocolate and hands it to him. Yesterday was my lucky 


day. 
ruBASHOV: Chocolate ? 


Lusa, triumphantly: Two bars. I ate one. They were the 
last in the store. I stood in line three hours. I had to battle 
for them, but I won. 

RUBASHOV, softly, under the strain of some deep emotion: 


Thank you. 


Lupa: Wouldn't it be wonderful if we could come and go as 


we wished, all of us? ? 
(Kim Hunter) 





LUBA, kneels, cutting more sprays off the branch, remi- 
niscing: We had some apple trees at home. On Sundays 
we'd help Father prune them. There was one huge old tree 
so gnarled and full of bumps. We had a special affection 
for that tree. Tch, the pains Father took to save it. We 
called it his “patient.” Rises with the blooms. One spring 
morning he took us out to look at the “patient.” It was 
blossom time. The other apple trees didn’t have many blos- 
soms that year—but the “patient” . . . You've never seen 
so many blossoms on one tree. It took our breath away. The 
tree was all covered with blooms like snow. Then Father 
said, “I’m going to lose my patient.” 

rupasHov: Why'd he say that? 

Lusa: An apple tree puts out its most beautiful bloom 
just before it dies. 

ruBasHov: I didn’t know that. 

usa: It’s true. The next year the “patient” was gone. 

ruBAsHOV: Oh! 

Lupa: When I’m working at the factory, everything 
seems matter-of-fact; but whenever I go out to the country, 
the world suddenly becomes full of mystery. Lusa looks at 
ruBASHOV. He sits slowly, a strained expression on his face. 
What is it? What’s wrong? 

ruBasHov, shakes his head: Troubles. 

cusa: At the factory? 

RUBaSHOV, tastes the chocolate: There too. All over. Up- 
heavals. He glances at the chocolate evasively. This choco- 
late is made of soya beans. Tastes almost like real chocolate. 
He sighs, pauses. Luba . . . 


Lupa: Yes? 
ruBAsHOV, carefully places the chocolate on the table, 


speaks softly, deliberately: Orders came in late yesterday, 
after you left. You'll have to report back to Moscow. Lusa’s 
hand, lifting a spray of blossoms to the vase, freezes in mid- 
air. You're to leave tonight. 

LuBA: Tonight? 

RUBASHOV, evading her glance: Those are the orders. 
There’s a train at ten o'clock. 

LuBA, trying desperately to control her mounting terror: 
Why am I being sent back there? 

RUBASHOV: They’re investigating the files and production 
records. 

Lusa: How long will I be gone? 

rusasHov: I don’t know that, Luba. 

Lupa: Why didn’t you tell me last night? 

ruBaAsHov: I wanted to find out what it is about. 

Lusa: But I’ve so much work at the office to clean up. 
So many... 

RUBASHOV, rises: It’s hurried, I know. But that’s the way 
the Bureau does things. 

Lusa: What have I done wrong? 

ruBasHov: Nothing. 

Lusa: Has my work been unsatisfactory? 

ruUBASHOV: It’s been excellent. 

LuBA, the terror in her voice now: Then why am I being 


sent back? 
ruUBASHOV, patiently, soothingly: | told you, they're ex- 


amining the books. 
Lusa, dully wiping her wet hands on a cloth: Someone 
else will take on my job here? 
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ruBasHov: Only while you're gone. 

LUBA, turns to RUBASHOV, Childishly: | don’t want to go. 
RUBASHOV: You have to, Luba. 

LUBA, crossing to RUBASHOV, pleading: Can't you help 


me? 
ruBASHOV: You understand, I have enemies. It would 


look bad for you, if I interceded. 

LuBA: For me? 

RUBASHOV: For both of us. As if I wanted to conceal some- 
thing. 

Lupa, her love and her fear for him taking precedent, 


she studies him: You're not in any trouble? 
RUBASHOV: No. 


Lusa: You're sure? 

ruBASHOv: Yes. There is a long pause. 

Lusa, very simply and directly: They're not going to 
arrest me? 

ruBASHOv: Of course not. 

Lusa: I’m frightened. She sits, looks about helplessly, a 


trapped animal. 
RUBASHOV, goes to her, places his hands soothingly on 


her shouders: There’s no need to be. If they should inter- 
rogate you, tell them the truth. You have nothing to fear. 
Just tell them the truth. 

LuBA, whispers: I'm frightened. Suddenly the waves of 
panic explode, and she cries out: \'m not going to Mos- 
cow. I just won't go. 

RUBASHOV, quickly, trying to control the panic: Then it 
would look as if you had done something wrong, wouldn't 
7 Soa turns to nuBASHOV, /Aysterically: But I haven't, I 


haven't. 
RUBASHOV: I know that, Luba. 


Lusa, her hysteria mounting, her body trembling, her 
voice becoming shrill: Oh God! I want to run away. I want 
to hide! I want to run away. 

RUBASHOV, grips her arms tightly: Nothing's going to 
happen to you. Understand? There are no charges against 
you. Nothing’s going to happen. Nothing, nothing! He 
holds her tight and kisses her. She clings to him with all 
her strength, wildly, passionately returning his embrace. 
Then she goes limp, withdraws, looks at him, smiles sadly, 
shakes her head. 

Lusa: I’m sorry. I’m stupid. She turns to gather up the 
flowers from the floor. Y\l be all right. Kneeling: Ten 
o'clock ? 

RUBASHOV: Ten o'clock. 

Lua: The tickets? And my travel warrant? ruBASHOV — 
plucks them out of his pocket and hands them to her. She 
takes them quictly. She rises, and, tonelessly: Vil have to 
pack now. 

ruBasHov: Yes. I'll go. 

LuBa: Not yet. 


_RUBASHOv: [t would be best . . . for both of us, at this 
time. 


Lusa: Yes, I suppose so. She looks at the bouquet of blos- 
soms in her hands: Wouldn't it be wonderful if we could 


just say “No” to them? If we could come and go as we 
wished, all of us? 

RUBASHOV: But we can’t, Luba. That would be anarchy. 
We haven't the right. He crosses into the shadows. 

Lusa, almost inaudibly: No, Of course not. We haven't 
the right. 





LusA, flowers, room and sunlight, all fade away, leaving 
rUBASHOV alone in his dank cell, talking to himself. 

ruBasHov: And have / the right to say “No”? Even now? 
Have I the right to leave—to walk out, to die out of mere 
tiredness, personal disgust and vanity? Have I this right? 

The lights come up in the other cells. The prisoners, ears 
to the wall, are listening for the news. 202 has just received 
a message. He crosses to 302's wall. 

202, taps: They're reading death sentence to him now. 
Pass it on. He shuttles back to the other post to listen. 

302, crosses, tap’s on 402’s wall: They're reading death 
sentence to him now. Pass it on. Shuttles back to listen. 

402, taps: They're reading death sentence now. Pass it on. 

RUBASHOV, taps: Who is he? But 402 has crossed back to 
listen to the next message. RUBASHOV crosses to the rear wall, 
taps: They're reading death sentence to him now. Pass it on. 
RUBASHOV crosses back to 402’s wall to listen. 

202, crosses to wall, taps to 302: They are bringing him, 
screaming and hitting out. Pass it on. 202 returns to his 
other post, listening. 

302, crosses, taps to 402: They are bringing him, scream- 
ing and hitting out. Pass it on. 302 returns to his other post. 

402, taps to nuBAsHOv: They are bringing him, screaming 


and hitting out. Pass it on. 
RUBASHOV, taps, urgently: Who is he? But 402 has gone 


back to the opposite wall to listen for more news. RUBASHOV 
shuffles over to the rear wall and taps: They are bringing 
him screaming and hitting out. Pass it on. Then he moves 
back to 402’s wall and taps insistently: Who is he? 402 
crosses to RUBASHOV’'s wall, listening. RUBASHOV, very clearly: 
What's his name? 

402, taps: Mischa Bogrov. 

RUBASHOV, suddenly becomes faint; wipes the sweat from 
his forehead and for a moment braces himself against the 
wall; walks slowly to the rear wall and leans heavily against 
it as he taps through to 402: Mischa Bogrov, former sailor 
on Battleship Potemkin, Commander of the Baltic Fleet, 
bearer of Order of Red Banner, led to execution! Pass it on. 

202, taps: Now! He crosses to the door and starts drum- 


ming on the iron surface. 
302, taps: Now! He crosses to the door and starts drum- 
ming on the iron surface. 


Roupasnov: You think you can wheedle a confession out of 


> 


me with a bottle of brandy 
Alexander Scourby, Claude Rains 


402, taps: Now! He crosses to the door and starts drum- 
ming on the iron surface. 

RUBASHOV, taps: Now! Drags himself across the cell and 
start's drumming on the door's tron surface. 

The prison becomes vibrant with the low beat of sub- 
dued drumming. The men in the cells who form the acous- 
tic chain stand behind their doors like a guard of honor in 
the dark, create a deceptive resemblance to the muffled 
solemn sound of the roll of drums, carried by the wind 
from the distance. At the far end of the corridor, the grind- 
ing of iron doors becomes louder. A bunch of keys jangle. 
The iron door is shut again. The drumming rises to a steady, 
muffled crescendo. Sliding and squealing sounds approach 
quickly, a moaning and whimpering like the whimpering 
of achild is heard. Shadowy figures enter the field of vision. 
Two dimly lit figures, both in uniform, drag between them 
a third whom they hold under their arms. The middle fig- 
ure hangs slack and yet with doll-like stiffness in their 
grasp, stretched out its full length, face turned to the 
ground, belly arched downwards, the legs trailing after, 
the shoes scraping on the toes. W hitish strands of hair hang 
over the face, the mouth is open. As they turn the corner 
of the corridor and open the trap-door to the cellar, we 
see that this tortured, mangled face is Bogrov’s. GLETKIN 
now appears, whispers in his ear. BoGRov straightens up, 
looks about, flings off his captors for a moment and moans 


out some vowels. 
pocrov: Oo...a...ah;Oo...a...ah! Then, with 


a mighty effort, he articulates the word and bellows out: 
Rubashov! Rubashov! 


RUBASHOV, pounds on his door like a madman, scream- 
ing: Mischa! Mischa! 

The other prisoners accelerate their drumming. BocRov 
is dragged through the cellar-door; it clangs shut, and we 
can hear his voice as he is being dragged down to the exe- 
cution cellar, growing fainter and fainter, calling “Ruba- 
shov! Rubashov!” Gradually the drumming dies down, the 
other prisoners vanish, a deep terrible silence settles on the 
prison. RUBASHOV stands in the middle of his cell, clutching 
his stomach to prevent himself from vomiting. He staggers 
to his cot, collapses on itSand 1s enveloped by complete dark- 


ness. 
There is a long silence. From somewhere above a 


prisoner cries out,“ Arise, ye wretched of the earth!” 

The electric light in nusasnov's cell is suddenly turned 
On. IVANOFF is standing next to his bed with a bottle of 
brandy and a glass. rusasHov, his eyes glazed, is staring, 


unsecing, into space. 
vaNoFF: You feel all right? 


ruBAsHOV: It’s hot! Open the window! He looks up at 
tvanoFF. Who are you? 

IvANoFF: Would you like some brandy? ruBasHov's eyes 
follow him, dull, uncomprehending. wanorF pours a drink, 
extends it to RUBASHOV. Sits next to him. Drink this. vANoFF 
holds the glass, feeding the drink to RUBASHOV. 

RUBASHOV, finishes the drink, looks at him: You been ar- 


rested too? 
tvanorF: No. I only came to visit you. He places the bottle 


and the glass on the floor. 1 think you're ill. Are you in 
pain? 






















rUBASHOV: No. : 

tvanoFF: Your check is swollen. I think you've a fever. 

RUBASHOV: Give me a Cigarette. IVANOFF gives him a ciga- 
rette, lights it for him. nubasHov inhales the smoke deeply, 
hungrily. After a few moments of this, his eyes come into 
focus, his breathing becomes a little more regular, and he 
looks at wanorF who is patiently blowing smoke rings. 


What time is it? 
IVANOFF: Two thirty a.m. 


RUBASHOV: How long have I been here? 
IVANOFF : Five weeks tomorrow. 


RUBASHOV, examines ivanoF¥. He is beginning to think 
quite clearly now: What are you doing here? 
tvaNnoFF: I want to talk to you. Some more brandy? Picks 


up the bottle. 
RUBASHOV, the iron creeping into his voice: No, thank you. 


IvANoFF: Lie down. Rest! 
RUBASHOV, Sits up, spits out: You pimp! Get out of here. 


You're a pimp like all the rest of them! You disgust me— 


you and your filthy tricks. 
IvANoFF: Tricks? Pours a drink. 


RUBASHOV, raging: You drag him by my cell—Bogrov— 
or what you've left of him, and when my bowels are split 
open, a savior appears with a bottle of brandy. You think 
I can be taken in by a cheap trick like that? You think you 
can wheedle a confession out of me with a bottle of brandy? 

IvaNnorF, smiles and shows his gold teeth: You really be- 
lieve that I have such a primitive mind ? 

ruUBASHOV: Take your whorish mind the hell out of here! 


It stinks! It’s choking me. 
IvaNoFF, drinks: Very well. I'll go if you want me to. 


RUBASHOv: You cannot begin to understand how you dis- 


gust me. All of you. 
IvANOFF: But first, you listen to me for one second. 


RUBASHOV, shouts: I don’t want to hear any more . . . 

IVANOFF, Outshouts him: I'm afraid you'll have to! Pause, 
gently: Now listen—logically and calmly, if you can. First, 
to remove any doubts, Bogrov has already been shot! 

There is a long silence as nuBasHov absorbs this news, 


then: 
RUBASHOV, low, strangulated: Good! 


1vaNoFF: He was also tortured for several days. 

RUBASHOV: That was obvious. 

IvVANoFF: It was meant to be. But not by me. Sits next to 
ruBASHOV, placing the bottle on the floor. \'m going to put 
my life in your hands, Kolya. rusasHov looks at him. If you 
mention what I tell you, to anyone, I am done for. This 
filthy trick, as you call it, was arranged by my young col- 
league, Gletkin, against my instructions. | would never 
make this mistake, not out of concern for you, but because 
it’s bad psychology. You've recently been suffering humani- 
tarian scruples? A scene with Bogrov could only intensify 
them. Obvious? Only a fool like Gletkin makes such mis- 
takes. He’s been urging me to use his methods on you too! 

RUBASHOV: You can torture me; it will get you no results. 

ivaNoFF: Won't it? He smiles cynically, reaches for the 
bottle. You don’t know Gletkin. He fills the glass, studies it: 
He’s something new in the world—the Neanderthal Man! 
He came after the flood. He had no umbilical cord to the 
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past. He was born without a navel. He doesn’t approve of 
us old apes in general, and of you in particular. He shakes 
his head at rusasHov. It seems the other day you showed 
him your behind. He didn’t like that. Ominously: He wants 


to lay his big hands on you. 
RUBASHOV: I’m quite prepared to die. 


ivanoFF: But I’m not prepared to let you die. Your mar- 
tyrdom, Kolya, will consist of not being allowed to become 
a martyr. That’s not why you're here. We need you, and 
we need you logical, because when you've thought the 
whole thing out clearly, then, but only then, will you make 


your confession. Am I right? 
RUBASHOV: Go away, it’s no use. 


IVANOFF: Do you believe that I’m telling you the truth? 


Pause. Do you? 
RUBASHOV: Yes . . . I suppose so. 


IVANOFF: Then why do you want me to go? He bends for- 
ward, pushing his face into RUBASHOV's, mockingly. Because 
you are afraid of me, because my way of reasoning is your 
way and you're afraid of the echoes in your own head. 

RUBASHOV, impatiently: I've had enough of this reason- 
ing. We’ve been running amok with it for thirty years. 


Enough. it 
tvanoFF: Get thee behind me, Satan. Rises, goes to the 


door, peers out the judas-hole, turns back. In the old days 
temptation was carnal. It took the form of little naked 
women running around shaking their things in your face. 
Today it’s cere oral. It takes the form of naked reason push- 
ing facts in your face. Values change. He drinks. 

rUBASHOV: Why was Bogrov tortured ? 

IVANOFF: He was stubborn like you. 

ruBaAsHov: Did you hear him whimpering? 

vanoFF: No. I didn’t hear it. But I’ve heard and seen 
others. He wheels on nuBasHov, stabbing an accusing finger 
at him: And so have you! And so have you, my General! 
He hobbles to xusasuov, face thrust forward, accusingly. 
What of it? A conscience is as unsuited to a revolutionary 
as a double chin. Since when did N. S. Rubashov develop 
this bourgeois conscience? Hm? When? Pause. Shall I tell 
you? The day, the hour, the minute? Nine months, two 
weeks ago—at 3:10 a.M.—when your little secretary, Luba 
Loshenko, was shot! He sits next to nusasHov. You were 
sleeping with her, weren’t you? Now she’s dead. So you're 
making the world a metaphysical brothel for your emo- 
tions. What have the shape of Luba Loshenko’s breasts or 
Bogrov’s whimperings to do with the new world we're 


creating? 
RUBASHOV: Bogrov’s dead, she’s dead. You can afford a 


little pity. 

tvanorF: I have many vices:—I drink, for a time, as you 
know, I took drugs; but so far I’ve avoided the vice of pity. 
One drop of that and a revolutionary’s lost. He fills his glass. 
The great temptation! To renounce violence, to make peace 
with ourselves . . . Hm? He drinks. 1 prefer my synthetic 


ecstasy in a glass. You get over it in the morning. 
RUBASHOV, after a long silence, shakes his head, murmurs 


sadly: Our golden dream! Then savagely: What a stink- 


ing mess we've made of it. 
IVANOFF, setting down the glass, articulates carefully: 


Have we? He lights a fresh cigarette: We've taken the land 








—_ 








from the landlords. He blows a smoke ring. We've freed 
them from industrial exploitation. He blows another. For 
the first time in history a revolution is functional. 

ruBASHOV: Functional? He jumps to his feet, furious: 
So functional in taking the land, in one year, we let five 
million farmers and their families die of starvation! De- 
liberately. So functional (he begins to pace up and down) in 
freeing the people from industrial exploitation we sent 
ten million of them to forced labor under worse conditions 
than galley slaves. He plucks off his spectacles nervously 
and waves them at twanorr. So functional, to settle a dif- 
ference of opinion, the omnipotent Leader knows only one 
argument—Death!—whether it’s a matter of submarines, 
manure, or the party-line in Indo-China. Death! He re- 
places his spectacles and glares at 1vANoFF. 

rvanorF, rises, belligerently: That woman has really given 
you softening of the brain! What of the millions who die of 
starvation in China and India, of tuberculosis in rice fields, 
cotton plantations... ? 

RUBASHOV: In negatives we agree. Where has it led us? 

tvaNoFF: Well, where? 

rUBASHOV: Our standard of living is lower than the most 
backward country in Europe. Labor conditions are harder; 
discipline’s more inhuman. Our country is run by the 
police. Again he plucks off the glasses for emphasis: We've 
torn the living skin off our people and left them standing 
with bare tissues, muscles and nerves quivering. 

tvaNnoFF: Well, and what of it? With warmth and convic- 
tion: Don’t you find that wonderful? Has anything more 
wonderful ever happened in history? We're tearing the old 
skin off mankind and giving it a new one! That’s not an 
occupation for people with weak nerves, but there was a 
time it filled you with enthusiasm. 

ruBASHOv: I know. 

ivanorF: Look at the pamphlets put out by the anti- 
vivisectionists. When you read how some poor cur who has 
just had his liver cut out, whines and licks his tormentor’s 
hand, it breaks your heart. But if we listened to these 
sentimentalists we'd have no cures for typhus, cholera, 
diphtheria . . . 

ruBASHOv: I know, I know, I know. He turns away, sits, 


moodily. 
1vANnorF, following him, persistently: Of course you do. 


Better than I. And you still insist on being a martyr? He 
waits for an answer. Finally he throws up his hands and 
growls in disgust: All right. Have it your way. He picks up 
the bottle and glass. \f you must throw yourself into the 
dust-bin of history, I can’t stop you. Go, Let Gletkin have 
you. You're his. He turns to the door, pauses, turns back. 
His voice becomes soft. Only tell me, why? Why are you 
so in love with death? It stinks! Why do you want to die? 


RUBASHOV, Aoarsely: | don’t want to die. No one does. 
ivaNnorF: You act as if you do. 


ruBASHov: It's a fake. He clutches his throat. From here 
up, I’m resigned. From here down, I'm frightened. 

ivanorF: Yet I offer you your life. 

ruBASHOV: On what terms? 

IvANoFF: The only terms that matter. To go on being use- 
ful. He places the bottle on the floor and fumbles in his 


pocket. 
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RUBASHOV: To act the fool in public trial? No, thanks. 
The terms are too high. 

IVANOFF, taking out an official communication, pushes it 
under xuBasHov's nose: Here's a confidential report I re- 
ceived today. ruBAsHOV takes it, glances at it. Read between 
the lines. 

ruBASHOV, dryly: I need no instructions, thank you. 
Studies the document. 

1vaNorF: What do you see? 

ruBASHOV: War! It’s coming. 

IvANOFF: How soon? 

rUBASHOV: Depends on how we play our cards. Perhaps 
years, perhaps months. 

IVANOFF: The last war gave us Russia, Kolya; the next 
gives us the world. Or does it? 

RuUBASHOV: It could, if . . . 

wanorF: If .. . ? Good! He sits next to him. There’s 
a breach in the Party, in the whole country; the people 
are restless, dissatisfied; our economy is in pieces. The 
breach must be mended first; and you, and those who 
think like you, must mend it! 

ruBasHOv: Hence the trials! Hands him back the docu 
ment, contemptuously: They're better than the opera or 


the theatre. 
IvANoFF: The goal, Kolya. It’s coming. Nearer. Listen. 


You can hear it on the wind. And when that day comes . . . 
ruBASHOv: The Gletkins take over. 

tvanorF: They're brutes. They don’t count. 

ruBASHOV, plucking off his spectacles and glaring at 
tvaNnoFF: Who made them brutes? We did! Their Byzan- 
tine leader worship is frightening. Their cultivated igno- 
rance is disgusting. 

ivaNorF: Would they have been any use to us any other 
way? 3 

ruBASHov: You'd trust our revolution to them? 

tvanoFF: Why do you think I’m risking my neck to save 
you? It’s your brain I want to save. When the day comes, 
your brain will be needed. We'll get rid of them. You'll 
be needed more than ever! 

RUBASHOV, studies him, replaces his spectacles, shakes his 
head: \f 1 thought that . . . 

IVANOFF, strongly: Think it! Think it! He watches rusa- 
sHov wrestle with the thought, then leans forward, and 
softly: What other choice have you? To become a Christian 
martyr? For the Western democracies ? 

RUBASHOV, rises, angrily: What are you talking about, “the 
Western democracies?” What have I to do with those 
decadent humanists—those phantoms of religion and su- 
perstition ? ~~ ; 

IVANOFF, pressing his point, sharpening his irony: Do you 
want their liberal press, that hated your guts while you 


were alive, to sanctify you after your death? 
ruBasHOv: The liberal press? Those puking jackals of 


holy property? What have I to do with them? I'd rather be 
two feet of manure in a Russian field. He nervously polishes 


the glasses with his shirt. 
IvANoFF: Nevertheless they'll put you in a stained-glass 


window. Saint Rubashov—the martyr for the Western 
world! Is that what you want? 
rUBASHOV, looks at him, looks away, ponders, replaces the 
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spectacles, sighs. For a long time he stands there, head 
bowed, wrapped in thought. wanorF watches him patiently. 

RUBASHOV, finally, wearily: Vil think it over. 

IvANoFF, triumphantly picks up his bottle, rises, and go- 
ing to the judas-hole, calls: Guard! He turns back to nusa- 
sHov, beaming: You old war-horse. You've had an attack 
of nerves. The Guar opens door. But that's over now. Go to 
bed. Get some sleep. You'll need a clear head tomorrow 
when we make up your statement. 

ruBASHOV, frowning: I said I'll think it over. 

tvanorF, nods, laughs: Good night, Kolya. 

ruBasHov: Good night, Sascha. 

IVANOFF goes. RUBASHOV stands, thinking, thinking. In 
the corridor, IVANOFF S¢¢s GLETKIN, leaning against the wall, 


watching ruBasHOV’'s cell. 
IVANOFF, Crosses £0 GLETKIN, with supreme contempt: 


What genius inspired you tonight? Pause. He blows a 
smoke ring. It’s all right. He'll confess. But I had to sweat 
blood to repair the damage you did. You are all still suf- 
fering from personal feelings. In his place you'd be even 
more stubborn. 

GLETKIN: I have some backbone, which he hasn’t. 


IVANOFF: But you're an idiot! For that answer alone, you 
ought to be shot before he is! He blows a cloud of cigarette 
smoke directly into GLerKin’s face, shows his gold teeth in 
a grin of utter disdain, and hobbles off down the corridor. 

GLETKIN stands there as if he were made of stone, the face 
completely without expression, then he raises his hand and 
waves aside the fumes of smoke with a sudden, quick ges- 
ture. DIM-OUT AND CURTAIN 


Act Three 


CENE: rusasnov’s cell; several days later. 
AT RISE: RUBASHOV seated on the cot, his shoes off, 
his coat thrown over his shoulders, a pad of blank 
paper on his knee, is writing intently, completely absorbed. 
He pauses, chews his pencil, studies the page, writes rapidly. 
Alongside him 1s a stack of completed pages. The tensions 
and the fever appear to have abated. As he writes, three 
taps are heard from 402's wall. He ignores them. Three 
more taps. Then three more. He glances up, annoyed, but 
continues to work. The taps now flow from 402’s wall 
rapidly and insistently in a staccato stream. With an excla- 
mation of annoyance, RuBASHOV tears off the page he has 
just completed, lays it carefully on the pile next to him, 
rises and, crossing to the wall, taps. The lights come up on 
on taps: | tried to talk to you all day. Why didn’t you 


answer? 
RUBASHOV, taps: I’ve been busy. 


402, taps: How? 

RUBASHOV, faps: Writing. 

402, taps: What? 

RUBASHOV, taps: A new theory. 

402, taps: What about? 

RUBASHOV, smiling ironically, taps: The immaturity of 
the masses. The historical necessity for dictatorship. 

402, taps: Repeat! 

RUBASHOV, taps: Never mind. 

402, taps: What's happened ? 
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RUBASHOV, Zaps: I’m waiting for word. Upstairs. 

402, taps: Why? 

RUBASHOV, faps: I am confessing. 

402, pauses, stunned by this volte-face, then angrily, taps: 
I'd rather hang. 

RUBASHOV, cynically, taps: Each in his own way. 

402, taps slowly: 1 thought you an exception. Have you 
no honor? 

RUBASHOV, taps: Our ideas of honor differ. 

402, taps: Honor is to live and die for your beliefs. 

RUBASHOV, faps: I am living for mine. 

402, taps louder and more sharply: Honor is decency. 

RuBASHOV, taps slowly, calmly: What is decency? 

402, very excited, taps: Something your kind will never 


understand. ; 
RUBASHOV, taps: We have replaced decency by reason. 


402, taps: What reason? 

RUBASHOV, taps: Pure Reason. 

402, taps: You're pure son of bitch. 

ruBASHOV, amused, chuckles and taps: Flattery does not 
impress me. 

402, taps: I'll never talk to you again. 

The scene is interrupted by a jangling sound. The door 
of ruBasHov’'s cell is thrown open. A YOUNG OFFICER enters. 

OFFICER: Put on your shoes! 

ruBASHOV: Well! It’s about time! Crosses to the cot, sits 
and proceeds to put on his shoes, leisurely. I've been waiting 
on Commissar Ivanoff for several days. 


OFFICER: Put on your shoes, and come with me. 
ruBasHov: You might have timed it a little more con- 
siderately. But, | suppose you Neanderthal men only come 


out after midnight. 

oFFicer: Don’t talk so much. Just put on your shoes and 
hurry up. 

RUBASHOV, looks at the orricer, smiles, shakes his head 
as he ties the laces: Brutes! He rises, the orricern motions 
him out with a jerk of the head. ruBasHov goes, remarking 
over his shoulder: But then you wouldn't be any use to us 
if you weren't, would you? Exit. The orricer, frowns, fol- 
lows him out. The lights in the cell dim out. 

402, watching at the judas-hole: Son of a bitch! He crosses 
up to 302s wall, taps. 

The lights come up in the tier above. 302 is pacing. He 
stops at the sound of tapping, crosses, and listens. 

402, taps: Rubashov is a filthy coward. 

302, taps: You're wrong. He’s brave. My father told me. 

402, taps: Your father is mistaken . . . 

302, taps: What's he done? 

402, taps: He’s saving his skin. He’s confessing. They've 
taken him up now. 

302, taps: Oh, my God! Pray for me. 

402, taps: For you? 

302, taps: Yes, for me. He crosses, taps on 202's wall. The 
lights come up on 202, who responds and listens. 302 taps: 
Rubashov confessing. Pass it on. 


202, groans, crosses to opposite wall, taps: Rubashov con- 
fessing. Pass iton .. . 


The tappings multiply and the murmur “Rubashov con- 
fessing, Rubashov confessing,” echoes back and forth 
through the prison. The cells dim out slowly as the lights 
come up on wanorr’s office. Seated at the desk, his chair 
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wheeled around, his back to us is a man in uniform, ap- 
parently ‘WANOFF. RUBASHOV enters, accompanied by the 
cuarp. There is a faint ironic smile on xupasuov’s lips as 
he enters. The man seated at the desk swings his chair 
round to face rupasHov. It’s not IvANoFF, it’s GLETKIN! 
He looks at nusasnov, stony-faced. The smile on rupasHov's 
lips vanish, he pauses in his stride, looks about quickly. Near 
GLETKIN @ grim-lipped young woman, obviously a secre- 


tary, sits, sharpening her pencils. 
GLETKIN, rises, waves the GUaRD out: Shut the door! The 


cuarp goes, shutting the door behind him. GLerKin turns 
to a heavy floor lamp nearby and switches it on. There is a 
humming sound, and a fierce, white light strikes RUBASHOV 
full in the eyes. He jerks his face away as if he'd been struck, 
then turns back to face GLETKIN, squinting and shielding 
his eyes with his hand. GLerKin sits, picks up some official 
documents: We will proceed with your examination. You 


wish to make a full confession ? . ; 
ruBASHOV, takes off his glasses and wipes his eyes: Yes. 


To Commissar Ivanoff. Not to you. 
GLETKIN: You will make your confession to me, here and 


now, or this investigation is closed, and you will be sen- 
tenced at once. Those are my orders from above. RUBASHOV 
puts on his spectacles and tries to mect GLeTKIN’s gaze, but 
the harsh light blinds him. He removes his glasses again. 


You have your choice. Which is it? 

RUBASHOV, avoiding the light: | am ready to make a state- 
ment. 

GLETKIN: Sit there. 

RUBASHOV: On one condition. He turns to GLETKIN firmly, 


even though he has to almost shut his eyes. Turn off that 
dazzle-light! Save these devices for gangsters. 

GLETKIN, calmly: You're in no position to make condi- 
tions. The fact is you are charged with being the worst kind 
of “gangster.” 

RUBASHOV, controls his anger: Exactly what are these 
charges? Please read them to me. Up till now this hasn’t 


been done. 


GLETKIN: Very well. Sit here! ruBasHov sits in the chair 
upon which the dazzle-light has been trained. GLETKIN reads 
the official statement in a rapid monotone: “Enemy of the 
people, Nicolai Semonovitch Rubashov, you are charged 
with being a counter-revolutionary in the pay of hostile, 
foreign governments; of having, at the instigation of their 
agents, committed such acts of treason and wreckage as to 
cause vital shortages—undermining the military power of 
the U.S.S.R. You are also charged with having incited an 
accomplice to attempt the assassination of the Leader of 
the Party. Le., you are charged with crimes covered by 
Articles 58-1A; 58-2; 58-7; 58-9 and 58-11 of the Criminal 
Code.” He drops the official papers and looks up. You've 
heard the charges? You plead guilty ? 

RUBASHOV, turns to face him, shielding his eyes with his 


hand: | plead guilty to having fallen out of step with his- 
torical necessity. I plead guilty to bourgeois sentimentality. 
I plead guilty to having wanted an immediate alleviation 
of the Terror, and extension of freedom to the masses. The 
secretary who is writing this in shorthand smiles contemp- 
tuously. RUBASHOW glances at her: Don’t be cynical, young 
woman. To GLETKIN: I now realize fully that the regime is 
right and | am wrong. The times demand a tightening of 
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the dictatorship; any sentimental aberrations at the present 
moment in history could become suicide. In this sense can 
you call me a counter-revolutionary, but in this sense only. 
With the insane charges made in the accusation I have 


nothing to do. I deny them categorically. 
GLETKIN: Have you finished? 
ruBasHov: I deny that I, Rubashov, ever plotted against 


my country. I deny that I am in the pay of a foreign govern- 
ment. I deny any act of sabotage. I deny ever having taken 
the least part in any act of terror against the Leader of the 
Party. To the stenographer, quietly: Have you all that, 


young woman? 
GLETKIN: Have you finished? 
ruUBASHOV: I have finished. 
GLETKIN: Wipe your lips then. They’re slimy with lies. 


Lies! Lies! Vomit! He snatches a thick dossier off the desk, 
and cracks xnusasHov across the face with it. The statement 
you have just made is vomit. Enough nobility! Enough 
posturing! Enough strutting! What we demand of you is 
not high talk, but a full confession of your real crimes! 
ruBASHOV, his hand to his face, breathing hard, biting 
back the indignation, fighting for control: | cannot confess 


to crimes I have not committed. 
GLETKIN, pressing a button on the desk: Oh, no, that you 


cannot. The cuarp enters, bringing in 302, whose eyes at 
once fix on GLETKIN, and who moves and talks like a sleep- 
walker. There is something in his manner of the helpless 
child, desperately eager to be “good” and to please. GLETKIN 
dismisses the Guarp with a nod, then points to a spot on the 
floor. Step over here. Immediately 302 nods and shuffles 
over to stand correctly as designated. GLETKIN crosses above 
the desk. To xusasHov: Do you know this person? Pause. 
Harshly: You will please pay attention! Do you know this 


person? 
ruBASHOVv: The light’s in my eyes. 


GLETKIN, softly: Stand up! ruBasHov Aesitates. GLETKIN 
roars: Stand up! ruBasHov rises. Step over there! He points 
to 302. ruBAsHOv walks up closer. Do you recognize him 


now? 
ruBASHOV, shielding his eyes from the blinding light, 


scrutinizes 302, then shakes his head: No. 

GLETKIN: You've never met him before ? 

RUBASHOV, Aesitates: Mm . . . No. 

GLETKIN: You hesitated. Why? 

RUBASHOV, studies 302's face: | don’t place him. 

GLETKIN: Your memory was once proverbial in the Party. 
A long pause. You refuse to answer? 

ruBASHOV: I do not refuse to answer. I simply do not place 
him. 

GLETKIN: Good. Sit down. RUBASHOV sits. GLETKIN turns 
to 302. Help Citizen Rubashov’s memory. Where did you 


last meet him? 
302: Citizen Rubashov instigated me to murder the 


Leader of the Party by poisor . . . 
GLETKIN, irritably: | didn’t ask you that. I asked you 
where you last met him. 
RUBASHOV, smiles grimly, and mutters: Wrong lever. 
GLETKIN, turns on him, snaps: What? 
RUBASHOV: The automatic barrel organ played the wrong 


tune. 
GLETKIN, ominously: | warn you. Remember where you 


are. We want none of your so-called wit. Nods to 302. 
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302: I met Citizen Rubashov in Brussels. 

GLETKIN: Can you remember the date? 

302: Distinctly. It was on the 17th anniversary of the 
Revolution. At his apartment! 

RUBASHOV, studying 302, suddenly puts his hand to his 
forehead: Yes, of course. The date is correct. I didn’t rec- 
ognize Joseph Kieffer. To cLerxin: Congratulations! 

GLETKIN: You admit you knew him then? You met him 
on the day and occasion aforementioned ? 

RUBASHOV, Ais eyes glued to the terrible spectacle of 302's 
mangled, ghost-like mask: I've just told you that. If you'd 
informed me at once that he was the son of my unfortunate 
friend, Professor Kieffer, I'd have identified him sooner. 

GLETKIN, turns to 302: How did this meeting come about ? 

302: After the reception at the Legation my father took 


me up to Citizen Rubashov's apartment. 
GLETKIN, nods: Go on. 


302: He and my father hadn’t seen each other for years. 
They talked about the early days of the Revolution. 

GLETKIN: They were drinking? | 

302: Yes. They drank and talked. A far-away look and a 
gentle smile illumine his face at the memory: \n the last 
few years I've never seen my father in such a good mood. 

GLETKIN, quietly: That was three months before the dis- 
covery of your father’s counter-revolutionary crimes and 


his execution! ee ae 
302 darts a glance at him, licks his lips, and stands there 


dumb, RUBASHOV turns to GLETKIN on a sudden impulse, 
but, blinded by the light, he shuts his eyes and turns slowly 
away, taking off his spectacles and wiping them on his 
sleeve. The secretary's pencil scratches on the paper and 


stops. After along pause 302 regains himself. 
302: Yes. 
GLETKIN: Proceed! Repeat their conversation. Only essen- 
tials. 
302: He said .. . 
GLETKIN: Rubashov? 


302: Yes. Rubashov said, since the Boss sat on the Party 
with his broad posterior, the air underneath was no longer 
breathable. He said they must hold tight and wait the hour. 

GLETKIN: What did he mean by that? “Wait the hour”? 

302: The hour in which the Leader would be eliminated. 
RUBASHOV smiles. 

GLETKIN: These reminiscences seem to amuse you. 

RUBASHOV: Two old friends get a little drunk, talk care- 
lessly, and you make a conspiracy. 

GLETKIN: So Rubashov spoke of the hour in which the 
Leader of the Party would be eliminated ? How eliminated ? 

302: My father said some day the Party would force him 
to resign. 

GLeTKIN: And Rubashov? 

302: Laughed. He said the Boss had made the Party 
bureaucracy his puppets. He said the Boss could only be 
removed by force. 

ruBaASsHOv: By this I meant political action. 

GLETKIN: As opposed to what? 

RUBASHOV: Individual terrorism. 


GLETKIN: In other words, you preferred civil war? 
ruBASHOv: No, mass action. 


GLETKIN: Which leads to civil war. Is that the distinction 
on which you place so much value? 
ruBASHOV, loses patience, shouting: 1 cannot think 
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straight with that damned light in my eyes. 

GLETKIN, outshouts him: | can’t change the lighting in 
this room to suit you. To 302, quietly: So Rubashov said they 
had to use violence? 302 mods. And his wild talk, plus the 
alcohol he'd fed you, inflamed you? 

302, after a pause: | didn’t drink, but he—yes, he made a 


deep impression on me. 
GLETKIN: And later that evening he outlined his plan for 


you to murder the Leader? 302 is silent. He blinks into the 
light. nupasHov raises his head. A pause, during which one 
hears only the lamp humming. Would you like your mem- 
ory refreshed ? 

302, quivers as though struck by a whip: It didn’t happen 
that evening, but next morning. 

RUBASHOV, £0 GLETKIN: I believe the defendant has the 
right to ask questions. 

GLETKIN, fiercely: You have no rights here! He leans for- 
ward to make some notations, and after a brief pause, with- 
out looking up: Go ahead! Ask your questions. 

RUBASHOV, rises, steps toward 302, very gently: Now, 
Joseph, if I remember correctly, your father received the 
Order of Lenin the day after the celebration of the 17th 


anniversary of the Revolution. 
302, whispers: Yes. 
ruBASHOV, gently: So that is correct. If I again remember 


rightly, Joseph, you were with him at the time he received 
it. 302 nods. And as I recall it, the Order was presented at 
Moscow. Right, Joseph? 302 nods. RUBASHOV pauses, turns 
to GLETKIN: Professor Kieffer took a midnight plane and 
young Kieffer went with him. This alleged instigation to 
murder never took place because at the alleged moment 
young Kieffer was hundreds of miles away, high in the 


clouds. 
The secretary's pencil comes to a sudden standstill. She 


turns tO GLETKIN. 302, his face twisting with bewilderment 


and fear, also looks to GLETKIN. 
GLETKIN, calmly: Have you any more questions? 


RUBASHOV: That is all for the present. Sits. 

GLETKIN: Now, Joseph—rises, assumes RUBASHOV'S gen- 
tleness, even exaggerates it, crosses to 302—did you leave 
with your father? Or did you, in fact, join him later after 
your rendezvous with Rubashov ? 

302, almost a sob of relief: After! 1 joined my father later. 


GLETKIN: In time to be with him for the presentation? 
302: Yes. Yes. 
GLETKIN, nods, turns to RUBASHOV: Have you any more 


questions ? 

rUBASHOV: No. 

GLETKIN, turns to 302: You may go. 

302: Thank you .. . 

GLETKIN, calls: Guard! 

A uniformed cuarp enters and leads 302 out. At the door 
302 turns his head once more to RUBASHOV. RUBASHOV mects 
302’s imploring glance for a second, then turns away. Exit 
302. 

rUBASHOV, angrily: Poor devil! What have you done to 


him? 
"GLETKIN, who has walked away, the full diameter of the 


room, turns, bellowing: What can be done to you. And with 
incredible speed for such a huge man he hurls himself across 
the room, grabs xupasHov by the throat and pulls him to 
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his feet: We have many ways of making a man tell the 
truth. 
ruBASHOV, quickly: Very well, what do you want me to 


sign? GLeTKIN relaxes his grip. If you torture me I will sign 
anything you place before me. I will say anything you wish 
me to say at once. But tomorrow I will recant. At the public 
trial I'll stand up in open court and I'll cry out for all the 
world to hear, “They are drowning the Revolution in blood. 
Tyranny is afoot. She strides over our dead bodies.” You've 
become quite pale. It would end your career, wouldn't it? 
You hold me by the throat, young man, but I hold you by 
the throat too. Remember that! 

GLETKIN, slowly releasing RUsasHov: Why do you make 
this so personal ? 

ruUBASHOV: Death, even in an impersonal cause, is a per- 
sonal matter. Death and promotions. Sits. 

GLETKIN: I am here only to serve the Party. I am nothing. 
He sits at the desk, gathering up his papers: The personal 
clement in this case has been removed along with your 


friend Ivanoff. 
ruBasHov, his face clouding, apprehensively: Removed? 


GLETKIN: There'll be no partial confessions; there'll be 
no bargains. We promise you nothing. 

ruBasHov: What's happened to Ivanoff? 

GLETKIN: Enemy of the people Ivanoff was executed early 
this morning. 

RUBASHOV, after a long pause, nods to himself, murmurs: 
I see. Looks up at cLetkin: Why? Was it because of me? 

GLETKIN: Perhaps. 

ruBASHOV: Perhaps he thought I was innocent. 


GLETKIN: Then he shouldn't have conducted your investi- 
gation. 


ruBaAsHOV, sighs heavily, murmurs: Go, Sascha. Go, in 


peace! 
GLETKIN: He was corrupt, like so many of your old guard, 


and his counter-revolutionary action in your examina- 
tion .. 
RUBASHOV, jumps to his feet, all his pent-up feelings ex- 


ploding: Counter-revolutionary ? You ignorant young ass! 
What the hell do you know about the Revolution or the old 
guard? When you were peeing in your diapers we were 
working and fighting and studying and writing one thing: 
Revolution! Revolution! Half our lives we lived like moles 
—underground ; we rotted away in every prison in Europe; 
we knew poverty, we knew persecution, we knew starva- 
tion, but every living second we dreamed and built the Rev- 
olution with our blood and our bones! And now you have 
the gall to sit there and (he waves his hand to the faded 
patches on the wall) spit at these, the heroes of your boy- 
hood? Are you insane? Do you really believe that we have 
all suddenly become venal and corrupt? 


GLETKIN, /eans forward, rising slowly, his face apoplectic: 
Quiet! You washed-out, disgusting, rotten old man! You 
didn’t make the Revolution—the Revolution made you. 
You adventurers rode along, scum on the flood of the peo- 
ple’s uprising. But don’t make any mistake! You never 
fooled our Leader! He used you, because he had to use what- 


ever was at hand, but he knew you were defective. That's 
why our Leader has taken such pains with us. We have 
learned to recognize your defectiveness by the smell of you. 
You were needed for a while like the white-collared intel- 
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ligentsia after the Revolution. But a new generation is at 
the helm now and your day is over. Understand! There'll 
be no bargains! You, we offer nothing! You are going to 
die! The only question is whether you'll die uselessly, or 
whether you will confess and perform a last service for the 
Party. But, die you will, you understand? 

RUBASHOV, stares at him. Something dies; something of 
the will, and the battle, and the spirit go out of RUBASHOV 
forever. He suddenly becomes a very tired, sick old man. He 
nods, whispers hoarsely: 1 understand. 

GLETKIN, Aarshly, triumphant: Then let’s have no more 
arrogance. He pushes a button, picks up the phone: Next 
witness! The lights flicker, and as nusasHov slowly sits the 
scene vanishes. 

The lights come up on the tier of cells. We see 402 and 
the wraith-like 302. They are eating their meagre supper of 


black bread and cabbage soup. 
302, taps to 402: Is Rubashov back yet? 


402, taps: No. 
302, taps: How long? 
402, taps: They've had him upstairs—it must be ten hours 


now. 
302, taps: | wonder are they torturing him now. 


402, taps: Why should they? He’s confessed. 

302, taps: They want more than that from him. 

402, taps: What more is there? 

302, taps: There’s more. I hope he understood. I think he 
did. I looked into his eyes before I left. He seemed to under- 
stand. My father used to talk so well of him. Suddenly over- 
come, to himself: Oh, my father, my father! 

402, taps: Eat your supper. 

The lights fade and the prisoners vanish. The lights come 
up again, revealing the office. A new INTERROGATOR and 
SECRETARY Aave replaced GLETKIN and the YOUNG WOMAN, 
As the scene appears the 1nTERROGATOR, red-eyed, perspira- 
tion-soaked, purple-faced, is standing over RUBASHOV, ham- 
mering away at him. On the verge of fainting from fatigue, 
white-faced as the ghosts that haunt him, xupasHov exerts 
every ounce of will power to resist the fanatical onslaught. 
The secretary is also washed out with fatigue, his hair in 
disarray, his tie loosened. 


prone, bellowing: Is this true? Answer Yes or 
no 
RUBASHOV: I can’t . . . 


INTERROGATOR: Yes or no! 

RUBASHOV: Partially . . . 

INTERROGATOR, Aarshly: Yes or no! Yes or no! 

RUBASHOV, wearily: Yes . . . Yes. 

INTERROGATOR, grunts: Yes. Good. Returns to the chair 
at the desk, seats himself. And now we return to the Kieffer 
episode. Picks up the documents: You admit this conversa- 
tion with Professor Kieffer? Pause. He glances up; nusa- 
sHov's eyes have closed, his head fallen, rests on his chest. 
The wrerrocator shouts: You will pay attention! 

RUBASHOV, opens his eyes, raises his head: What? 

INTERROGATOR: Don’t you feel well ? 

RUBASHOV: I'm all right. 

INTERROGATOR, With quiet threat: Would you like me to 
call in the doctor? 

RUBASHOV, quickly, alert again: No. 

INTERROGATOR: Stand up! RUBAsHOv pulls himself to his 
feet. Straight! Head up! Hands at your sides! At attention! 
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ruBASHOV obeys. Perhaps that will keep you awake. You 
admit this conversation? Pause. Yes or no! 

RUBASHOV: There were conversations. 

INTERROGATOR: I didn’t ask you about conversations, I ask 
you about this one. 

rUBASHOV: In Hegel’s philosophy, every yes has a no and 
every no has a yes. 

INTERROGATOR: Yuu're not here as a philosopher, you're 
here as a criminal. You'd better not talk about Hegel’s 
philosophy. It'd be better first of all for Hegel. Do you admit 


this conversation? Yes or no. 
RUBASHOV: Yes. 


The door opens, GLETKIN and his secretary enter briskly. 
They are fresh and rested. She has changed her dress. GLet- 
KIN carries an arm{ul of books, with slips inserted. 

INTERROGATOR: Yes. Good. 

ruBASHov: But I deny your conclusions. 

GLETKIN, interrupting: That is to say you admit every- 
thing except the logical consequence of your admissions? 
He nods to the seated secretary, who folds his note-book 
and rises. GLETKIN’S SECRETARY occupies the chair and pro- 
ceeds to make notes. 

INTERROGATOR: Stop this crude lying! 

RUBASHOV: I’m not lying, young man. 

GLETKIN, crosses to the desk: You've been here for ten 
hours poisoning the air with your Jesuit tactics. What do 
you expect to gain by this? 

ruBasHov: Gain? Nothing. 

GLETKIN, touches the INTERROGATOR who nods, rises: Then 
admit your crimes and get it over with! 

ruBAsHOv: Admit to crimes I didn’t commit? Even 
Danton in the French Revolution was allowed to defend 


himself. 
INTERROGATOR, now up out of the chair: And what hap- 


pened to the French Revolution? 

GLETKIN, sliding into the seat, leaning across the desk, 
without interrupting the interrogation. The effect is of a 
well-oiled machine: Powdered pigtails declaiming about 
personal honor! All that mattered to Danton and Com- 
pany was to go with a swan song. Is that what you want? 
The inrerrocator and the male secretary exit, stretching, 
yawning wearily. 

ruBASHOV: I certainly don’t want to go howling like a 
wolf in the night. 

cLeTKIn: Whether it does good or harm to the Cause, 
that doesn’t matter ? 

rusAsHov: My whole life has but a single purpose: to 
serve the Cause. 

GLETKIN: There’s only one way you can serve it now. A 
full confession in open court. A voluntary confession of 
all these crimes. 

RUBASHOV, sways, leans on the desk to support himself: 
I've pleaded guilty to a false and harmful policy. Isn’t that 


enough? 
GLETKIN: Our country today is the bastion of the new era. 


Everything depends on our keeping the bastion intact, 
keeping the country solidly united. 

ruBASHOV: How does it unite the country? How does it 
serve the Party that her members have to grovel in the dust ? 
The name N. S. Rubashov is a piece of Party history. By 
dragging me in the mud you besmirch the Revolution. I— 

cLerkin: I, I, me, me, I! He picks up one of the books, 
opening it to a marked page. Do you recognize this book ? 
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RUBASHOV, puts on his glasses. His hands are trembling. 
It takes him some time to focus his vision as he peers at the 
book: Yes. 

GLETKIN: Who wrote it? 

ruBaAsHov: I did. 

GLETKIN, reads from the page: “With us the objective 
result is everything. With us objective good faith is of no 
interest. Those who prove wrong will pay!” You said that? 

ruBASHOV, Ais body sags again: Yes. 

GLETKIN: Well, you are wrong. 

The ghost-like image of RICHARD appears, pointing a 
finger at RUBASHOV. 

RUBASHOV, Staring into space, nods: Yes. 

GLETKIN: And you will pay. 

The phantom of ricHarp vanishes. 

RUBASHOV: | am paying. 

GLETKIN: With your life! 

ruBASHOV: My life has been the Party. My life would be 
worthless unless I could go on working for it. His knees 
buckle, he sways, about to collapse. 

GLETKIN: Sit down! rusasHov sinks to the chair. There’s 
only one way you can serve the Party now. As an example 
to the masses. He opens another book, reading from it: “For 
the masses, what is right must be gilded, what is wrong 
must be black as pitch.” You wrote that? 

RUBASHOV: Yes. 

GLETKIN: Even if we let you go on living—as you say— 
what would you have to live for? 

RUBASHOV, fo himself: Nothing. A man without a coun- 
try. The ghostly image of Luici appears, smiling, gesticulat- 
ing. Like little Luigi. 

GLETKIN: Who? 

Luici'’s phantom vanishes. 

RUBASHOV, shakes his head: Never mind. 

GLETKIN: You admit your guilt? 

ruBASHOV: In thought. 

GLETKIN: In thought? Holds up a book. And this? 

ruBASHOv: Yes. Mine too. 

GLETKIN, reads: “The consequences of our thinking will 
be felt unto the seventh generation. Hence a wrong thought 
from us is more criminal than a wrong deed from others.” 
You wrote that? 

ruBasHov: Yes. I wrote it. 

GLETKIN: Then, when you say you are not guilty, aren’t 
you thinking mechanistically, Citizen Rubashov? acpert’s 
image appears. He is waving his hands with the ridiculously 
exaggerated gestures. PABLO’'S image appears, juggling 
plates. 

ruBASHOV laughs softly. 

GLETKIN: What are you laughing at? 

The phantoms of paso and Abert vanish, 

ruBASHOV, startled, looks up. Was L laughing? 

GLETKIN: Yes. 

nuBaAsHoV, passes his hand over his forehead: 1 wasn't 
conscious of it. 

GLETKIN: Do you usually do things you're not conscious 
of ? 

rusasHov: No. Not often. 

GLETKIN: These acts of sabotage, for example. 

ruBASHOV: I deny them. 

GLETKIN: Perhaps you committed them unconsciously. 

ruBASHoOv: I didn’t commit them at all. 

GLETKIN: These factories had great losces. 

RUBASHOV: Yes. 


GLETKIN: Sabotage is a weapon of the class struggle. 





ruBaAsHov: Yes. But I didn’t employ it. 

GLETKIN: You've advocated its use again and again? 

nuBasHov: Yes. But I didn’t employ it here. 

GLETKIN: Didn't you? Pause. He looks through the pa- 
pers. The case of the woman Luba Loshenko. She was your 
secretary? Correct? 

RUBASHOV: Yes. 

GLeTkIN: And you were sleeping with her. ruBAsHOv 
straightens up. Correct? Silence. Shall I give you the place, 
dates, conversations? He waves the dossier. They're all 
here. 

ruBASHOV, almost inaudible: Yes, | was sleeping with her. 

GLETKIN: Speak up! 

ruBasHov, loudly: Yes. | admit the relationship. 

GLETKIN: You admit it? 

RUBASHOV: I said yes. 

GLETKIN: She was tried and shot for sabotage, correct? 

rUBASHOV, wildly: She was innocent. 

GLETKIN: Innocent? He rises. 

RUBASHOV: Yes. 

GLETKIN: She had no political motives? Is that what you 
mean? 

RUBASHOV: Precisely. 

GLETKIN: Precisely. She was an ordinary young woman, 
infatuated—blindly, stupidly, the slave and tool of one 
man who, however, did have considerable political motives 
—you! 

ruBASHOV: What motives? 

GLETKIN: You hated the Revolution, and you taught her 
to hate us. 

RUBASHOV, desperately: That's not true. She was innocent. 

GLETKIN: Why didn’t you say so at the time? 

rUBASHOV: You know as well as I there wasn’t anything 
I could do to save her. 

GLETKIN: So you did nothing? 

ruUBASHOV: Nothing. 

GLETKIN: You were silent. 

RUBASHOV: I was silent. 

GLETKIN: To save your own neck! 

rUBASHOV: To go on working. 

GLETKIN: Without a neck’ one cannot work; hence, to 
save your own neck. And this silence of yours was finally 
responsible for her execution. Correct? 

ruBASHOV: So I was informed. 

GLETKIN: For your further information, I was one of her 
interrogators. 

RUBASHOV, raises his head: You? 

GLETKIN, thumbs through the transcript: | have here a 
transcript of her interrogation. I think it might interest you. 
Ninth day. Tenth day. Yes, here we have it. This Loshenko 
woman was surprising. These thin delicate ones sometimes 
really stand up. Listen! He reads. “Interrogator: Under 
whose orders?” LosKenko: “No one’s . . .” 

LuBA’s image appears in space, bowed, drenched with 
pain. She shakes her head slowly, moving her lips silently 
at first, then her trembling voice becomes barely audible, 


grows stronger, finally topping and supplanting GLETKIN’s 


vOICe. GLETKIN continues to read from the transcript. 


LuBa: No one’s. I’ve told you a hundred times there were 
no orders. 

GLETKIN: Stop lying. 

Lupa: No matter what I say you don’t believe me. Oh, 
God! I’m so tired. 

GLETKIN: | want the truth. 

Lusa: I've told you the truth, over and over and over 


and over. I’m so tired, I can’t . . . 

GLETKIN: Who gave you these instructions? 

LusBa: No one. 

GLETKIN: You sabotaged without instructions? 

LuBA: No, no, no. You're twisting my words. 

GLETKIN: That’s what you said. 

usa: I didn’t say that! I said I didn’t do these things 
and no one asked me to. 

GLETKIN: We've all the proofs. 

Lusa: What are you trying to make me say? 

GLETKIN: Stop shielding Rubashov! 

Lusa: I’m not shielding anyone. 

GLETKIN: You're shielding Rubashov. 

Lupa: A man like that doesn’t need shielding. A man 
like that .. . 

GLETKIN: You were sleeping with him, weren’t you? 

Lusa: I loved him. 

GLETKIN: You loved him? 

Lusa: Yes. 

GLETKIN: You'd do anything he asked you? 

LuBa: He wouldn’t ask me to commit crimes. 

GLETKIN: Idiot! This man has used you. 

Lusa: No! 

GLETKIN: He’s made a fool of you. 

Lusa: No! 

cLeTkin: And now when you need him, where is he? 
Where is he? 

usa: Oh, God, God, make them leave me alone! 

GLETKIN: God is dead, Luba Loshenko! God is dead. 

Lupa: What do you want of me? 

GLETKIN: Rubashov's making you responsible for his 


guilt. 
——— 
Lupa: What are you doing to us? We're not stones, we're 


not machines! We’re human beings 


(Kim Hunter 





LuBA: He’s not. 
GLETKIN: Use your head! He’s refused to testify for 
you. 


usa: I don’t believe that. 
GLETKIN: Here are the proofs! Look, look! 


Lua: I don’t want to look. 
GLETKIN: He was asked to testify and he’s refused. 


Lusa: I don’t believe that. I don’t believe you . . . I 
don’t believe you . 

RUBASHOV, staring into space, murmurs: \ had no choice, 
Luba. Don’t you see? I had no choice. I couldn’t have saved 
you. It was only a trap to destroy my usefulness. The sec- 
RETARY r15¢s, leans forward to catch RuBASHOV's words and 
writes them down. | tried! I went everywhere—to my 
friends in high places. They said no, nothing will help. 

GLETKIN, reads on: Save yourself! This is your last 
chance, Luba Loshenko! You admit these acts of sabotage. 

Lupa: I can't admit them because there weren't any. 
There was no sabotage. There were only tired men and 
sick men and frightened men. 

GLETKIN, slaps his hand as he reads: You stupid bitch! 
LuBA’s IMAGE recoils as if she'd been struck. All right! Then 
you'll be shot in the back of your neck! 

Lupa: What are you doing to us? What are you doing 
to us? We're not stones, we’re not machines! We're human 
beings. We feel, we think, we see, we dream, we’re a part 
of God. Why have you done this to us? You say God is 
dead, but you’ve made your own god out of darkness, out 
of misery and lies and pain! Why? Why are you doing 
this to us? 

RUBASHOV, stands up unsteadily, staring into space, calls 
out: This was not the way it was to be. 

GLETKIN glances quickly at rusasHov who is no longer 
aware of his surroundings, nods to the secretary. She rises 
and leans closer to nusasHov, taking down his words. 

LuBa: You've made a prison . . . out of our wonderful 
country—a prison. 

ruUBASHOV: We wanted to build a new and better world. 

Lupa: You've put chains on our people. Chains. In their 
hearts, inside their skulls. Why? Why? 

ruBAsHov: I don’t understand why myself. Our princi- 
ples were right. 

Luba: Our people are more miserable than before the 
Revolution. 

ruBAsHOv: We diagnosed the disease, but wherever we 
applied the healing knife . . . 

Lua: Our people are covered with sores. 

ruBasHov: Our will was pure. We should have been 
loved by the people . . . 

LuBA: They hate you. 

ruBasHOov: Why? Why are we so hated? We brought 
truth. 

Lusa: In your mouths everything becomes a lie. 

ruBASHOV: We brought living life . . 

LuBa: The trees in the forest wither. 

ruBASHOV: I sang of hope. 

Lupa: Your tongues stammer and bark. 

ruBASHOV: Yes, yes, and every premise of unimpeachable 
truth has led me to this final weird and ghostly game. 
Why? Why? 

Lupa: Kolya! Kolya, darling! Wherever you are... 
She vanishes and only her voice is heard crying “Kolya! 
Kolyal” 

ruBASHOV: Luba! Luba! What have I done? What have 
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I done? He whispers: Guilty, guilty, guilty! Then, very 
simply: I'm going to faint. He slides gently and quietly 
out of the chair and falls to the floor. 

GLETKIN, rings for his colleague, snaps his fingers at his 
secretary: The ammonia! The secretary rushes across to 
the table, opens a drawer, takes out a bottle of ammonia 
and hands it to him. GLetKin, on one knee, slaps RuBASHOV'S 
face and administers the restorative. The door is thrown 


open and the other tNTERROGATOR enters. 
GLETKIN, mods, indicating ruBasHov'’s crumpled body: 


We've got him. We've got the lever. The sharp fumes of 
the ammonia begin to revive xusasHov. Stand him up! 
The other inrerrocator lifts ruBAsHOv fo his feet and holds 
him there, limp as a rag-doll. GLETKIN waves the ammonia 
bottle under his nose until he responds, then, putting one 
huge hand gently on his shoulder, speaks softly, caress- 
ingly: You haven't eaten your food today, Comrade Ruba- 


shov. Would you like some hot soup? 

RUBASHOV, murmurs: Sleep. I must sleep. 

GLETKIN: You understand, Comrade Rubashov, what the 
Party expects of you. 

RUBASHOV: Yes. 

GLETKIN: This is the last service you can perform for the 
Party. 

RUBASHOV: I must sleep. Sleep. 

GLETKIN: Very well. To Guarp. Take him back to his cell 
To rupasHov, gently: I'll see that you are not disturbed. 


rusasHov, like a child, eagerly: Thank you, Comrade 
Gletkin. The cuarp takes ruBASHOV out. 
GLETKIN, £0 the iNTERROGATOR : In exactly twenty minutes 


wake him up and bring him back here. I'll interrogate him 
till midnight, you take him till five a.m., and I'll take him 
again at five. Blinks his eyes, avoids the dazzle-light. This 
Loshenko thing—that’s the lever. Work it around in his 
belly. Keep returning to it. It’s simply a question of time 
now. The inrerrocator nods, feels his aching back, and 
goes, yawning. GLETKIN snaps off the dazzle-light. 

secretary: Congratulations, Comrade Gletkin. 

GLETKIN, sits down to his desk, stretches his legs, pleased: 
It’s just a matter of constitution. 

The scene fades out. The lights come up. The Supreme 


Court of the U.S.S.R. This scene is another memory in the 
mind of the brooding xusastiov after the event has oc- 
curred. The preswent, bathed in a hot white light, is seated 
at along covered table, three judges to his left, three to his 
right. The rest are shadowy figures. 

PRESIDENT: Comrade Judges, you have heard the evidence 
against Citizen Rubashov. Comrade Procurateur of the 
U.S.S.R. has summed up for the prosecution. Accused Ru- 
bashov step forward. rusasHov appears in the white light 
before the judge's bench. The Guarp brings on a micro- 
phone and sets it in front of xusasHov. Accused Rubashov 
may make his last plea. 

ruBasHov, bending a little, speaking into the microphone, 
in a dead vowe: Citizen Judges. Covered with shame, 
trampled in the dust, about to die—let me serve my final 
purpose. Let my horrible story demonstrate how the slight- 
est deflection from the Party line must inevitably drag one 
down into counter-revolutionary banditry. If I ask myself 
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today: “For what am I dying?” I am confronted by abso- 
lute nothingness. Therefore, on the threshold of my final 
hour, I bend my knees to my country and to my people. 
The political masquerade is over. We were dead long be- 
fore the Public Prosecutor demanded our heads. With this 
my task is ended. I have paid my debts. To ask for mercy 
would be derision. You must hate me, and you must kill 
me! I have nothing more to say. He stands with lowered 


head. The cuarp removes the microphone. 
PRESIDENT: I will announce the sentence of the Military 


Collegium of the Supreme Court. He reads. “The Sentence. 
The Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R. sentences N. S. Rubashov to the supreme penalty 
—to be shot, with the confiscation of all his personal prop- 
iss 

His voice trails off. The lights fade. The court vanishes. 
Only xuBasHov remains, sitting in his cell, wrapped in 
meditation, his head between his hands, his brow fur- 
rowed, his face old and gray as if all the blood had been 
drained out of him. An insistent tapping. 402 comes int 
view, tapping three times, waiting, and gently repeating 
the code. 


RUBASHOV, Coming out of his reverie, rises feebly, crosses 
unsteadily to the wall, taps: Yes? 
402, taps: I thought 302 behaved quite well. He went 


like a brave man. 
RUBASHOV, taps: Yes. 


402, taps: You still have about ten minutes. What are 
you doing? 

RUBASHOV, taps: I’m thinking. 

402, taps: Thinking’s bad. You won't show the white 
feather! We know you're a man. A man. Pause. Do you 
still remember “Breasts fit champagne glasses!” Ha! Hal 
What a man you are! rusasHov listens for a sound from 
the corridor. 402 senses his thoughts. Don’t listen. I'll tell 
you in time when they are coming. Pause. What would 
you do if you were pardoned? 

ruBASHOV, thinks, taps: I'd study astronomy. 

402, taps: Ha! Hal Me too, perhaps. But they say other 
stars are perhaps also inhabited. That would spoil it. Pause. 


May I give you some advice? 
RUBASHOV, taps: Yes. 


wer eee rrr er rere 


RupasHov: Covered with shame, trampled in the dust, about 
to die-—let me serve my final purpose. 
(Claude Rains) 


402, taps: But don’t take it wrong. Technical suggestion 
of an old soldier. Empty your bladder. Is always better in 
such case. The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. Ha! 
Ha! 

- ey smiles, taps: Thanks. Pause. 

402, taps: Why astronomy? 

RUBASHOV, taps: As a boy | loved to watch the stars. I 
wanted to solve the riddle of the universe. 

402, taps: Why? Talk to me. 

ruBASHOV, to himself: Recently I read they have discov- 
ered the Universe is finite. Forty years pass and I read that. 
If the Public Prosecutor had asked, “Defendant Rubashov, 
what about the Infinite?,” I would not have been able to 
answer. Perhaps there is my real guilt. 

402, taps: It’s too late to worry about guilt. 

RUBASHOV, taps: How can I die till I find out what I’m 
dying for? Pause, taps. Sorry! Tell me, what are your 
prospects ? 

402, taps slowly: Eighteen years more. Not quite. Only 
six thousand five hundred thirty days. Pause. Think of it. 
Another six thousand five hundred thirty days without a 
woman. I envy you really. My brain is turning to water. 
I have returned to the habits of my childhood. I loathe 
myself! 

ruBAsHov, to the wall: Oh, you poor, poor devil! To the 
entire prison, to all Russia: All of you! My hundred and 
eighty million fellow prisoners, what have I done to you? 
What have I created? If History is all calculation, Ruba- 
shov, give me the sum of a hundred and eighty million 
nightmares. Quickly calculate me the pressure of a hun- 
dred and eighty million cravings. Where in your mathe- 
matics, Rubashov, is the human soul? At the very beginning 
you forgot what you were searching for? 

Footsteps ring out in the corridor. 

402, taps: They're coming. The footsteps grow louder. 
What a shame. We were having such a pleasant talk. 

rUBASHOV, taps: You've helped me a lot. Thanks. 

402, taps: Farewell. I envy you, I envy you. 


The door of nusasHov’s cell is thrown open with a clang. 
GLETKIN enters. 


GLETKIN: Enemy of the People Nicolai Semonovitch Ru- 
bashov, before you are executed, have you any last wish? 

A long pause. 

ruBASHOV: One. He fries to catch cierxin’s eyes. If I 
could only make you understand where in the very be- 
ginning we failed. 

GLETKIN: These are your last words. Don’t waste them. 

RUBASHOV, passionately: You don't build a Paradise out 
of concrete. My son . . . 

GLETKIN, quickly, distastefully: | am not your son. 

RUBASHOV, after along pause, sadly: Yes, you are. That’s 
the horror. He shakes his head, bitterly. The means have 
become the end; and darkness has come over the land. 

GLETKIN: Have you any last wish? 


RUBASHOV: To dic. | 
GLETKIN motions him to walk. xusasHov moves slowly 


out of the cell; cietKin takes out his pistol, cocks it and 
follows. The Guar opens the gate to the cellar, a shaft of 
light coming up catches them. 402 begins to drum on the 
door. From all over the prison comes the hollow muffled 
drumming, which mounts higher and higher as RUBASHOV 
and GLETKIN descend, and the iron gate clangs behind them. 
The drumming reaches a climax as the curtain falls slowly. 
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When Arthur Miller’s new play, The Crucible, 
opened at the Martin Beck theatre on January 22, 
it brought to twenty-one the number of plays on 
Broadway. Of the others, five were musicals, four 
were farces, four sentimental dramas, three revues, 
and one a murder mystery. Three others were re- 
vivals. The Cructble is the first new play on a major 
social theme to reach the proportions of a hit in a 
long time. How large a hit it will be remains to be 
seen: its notices were generally favorable but by no 
means as unqualified in admiration as were the 
reviews for Miller’s earlier hit, Death of a Salesman 
Time and the box-office returns will tell whether 
The Crucible will match its predecessor in public 
favor. It may be argued by some that the new play 
is the first successful one on an important social 
theme since Death of a Salesman 


But however the arguments may run, the play is 
important to the contemporary theatre as a dramatic 
statement of an issue that besets our times and has 
even affected the theatre itself. The Crucible is con- 
cerned with a witch hunt in the Massachusetts 
village of Salem in 1692. Nineteen inhabitants of 
Salem were hanged on charges of witchcraft. The 
hysteria that led to these persecutions was started by 
a handful of teen-age girls who insisted that they had 
seen visions, that the Devil was at large in Salem 
and that various citizens had consorted with him. 


It is beside the point to labor any parallels with the 
fears and hysterias of the present-day world. Millet 
has insisted on no such parallel, but in his very choice 
of theme he has invited comparisons, since only the 
most naive are willing to believe that the theatre has 
remained free of fear, the demand for intellectual 
conformity and all the intimidation that goes with 
it: the blacklist, and that automatic censorship which 
frightened writers impose on themselves by avoiding 
all issues likely to offend powerful individuals and 
pressure groups. Such fear has handed over much 
of the theatre to the trivial and the innocuous 


The Crucible is an opportunity for healthy contro 
versy in a theatre that can well stand some con 
troversy. Even among the people most intimately 
concerned with the play there is disagreement as to 
what the play means. Some argue that it is merely a 
slice of the past; others that it is intended as a 
sermon on the corruption brought about af any 
period of history where hysteria is allowed to triumph 


over reason 


THE 


CRUCIBLE 


ARTHUR MILLER has not in- 
sisted on a parallel between his play and 
present-day events. He thinks the play 
should speak for itself 
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BEATRICE STRAIGHT plays the 
part of Elizabeth Proctor, a 
farmer’s wife confronted by her 
husband’s infidelity and accused 
of witchcraft by his former mis- 
tress. Miss Straight objected to 
one critic’s observation that the 
play is more intellectual than 
emotional. The reactions of audi- 
ences, she says, are always tense 
with emotion. 





photographs by EVE ARNOLD 


ARTHUR KENNEDY plays a young farmer who gives 
up his life rather than sign his name to lies. Kennedy, 
who acted in All My Sons and Death of a Salesman, 
is more concerned with what he considers Miller’s 
advances in the craft of playwriting than in any 
controversies aroused by the play. 


KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN is the producer of The 
Crucible. Having worked with Miller before, he finds 
himself personally involved not merely in the success 
of Miller’s plays but in the growth of Miller, the 
playwright. Like Kennedy, he thinks controversy is a 
secondary matter. “It is a heroic love story, which 
touches the heart and mind. The Crucible is an 
American classic.” 
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JED HARRIS, who directed and staged 
The Crucible, considers Arthur Miller 
one of the great playwrights of our 
time. Critics have attempted to use 
Death of a Salesman as the yardstick 
whereby to judge a Miller play. How- 
ever, no attempt was made to create 
any similarity in style, approach or ren- 
dering in the staging of The Crucible. 
Each play, according to Harris, “has 
its Own separate meaning as well as 
treatment. Each fulfills itself in its own 
right.” Miller, present at every reading 
and rehearsal, worked closely with 
Harris, even on the train to the play’s 
tryout in Wilmington, integrating script 
and production, relating word with 
action on the stage 


E. G. MARSHALL plays the Reverend 
Hale, a minister from Beverly who 
comes to Salem to exorcise the Devil 
and regains his sanity amid the general 
hysteria he has helped to create. Mar- 
shall is interested in the various con- 
structions press and public have put 
upon the play. He feels that the play 
is broader than Salem and that to 
confine its meaning is wrong. While he 
sees no special parallel between Puritan 
witch hunts and events of today, he 
believes that from earliest history non- 
conformist man has always had a 
rough time of it 





WALTER HAMPDEN plays Deputy Governor Dan 
forth, the judge at the witchcraft trials. He feels no 
relationship between past and present in the meaning 
of the play. The theme, of course, is the miscarriage 
of justice. “That has existed in every age, though 
with this difference,” says Hampden. “Salem was 
like no other court before or since. There the court 
was both judge and jury from which there was no 
appeal. Nowadays we can carry our case to the 


highest court in the land to redress our wrongs.” 


FRED STEWART, here shown with Jenny Egan, 
E. G. Marshall and George Mitchell, plays the 
bigoted minister who discovers girls dancing in the 
moonlight over a witches’ brew. He speaks of his 
part as an emotional, almost glandular experience 


he disagrees with those who consider the play simply 


an intellectual discussion. “Normally,” he says, “afte: 
the first week of Broadway, a role is set, but in this 
the actors keep right on finding new meanings and 
shadings as they continue to play.’ 





by Adam Poulsen 


| Be Not Too 


Two views of the theory that an actor simply 
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Adam Poulsen, who is descended from a long 
line of famous Danish actors, has been an actor 
and director for some fifty years. He was direc- 
tor of, as well as an actor at, the Dagmar and 
Royal Theatres in Copenhagen and the Swed- 
ish Theatre in Helsingfors. His work throughout 
Europe has earned him decorations from the 
governmenis of France, Iceland, Belgium, Fin- 


land and Sweden. 


HAKESPEARE, in Hamlet’s speech to the actors, 
has given us the whole theory of dramatic art 
in a nutshell. All questions, in their entire 

range, are answered here. The difficulty lies in being 
able to interpret them correctly. 

All forms of art, as well as all human endeavor, 
derive from the urge to imitate. The child imitates 
the adult and gradually learns to speak, to walk and 
to live. The adult, in turn, imitates others who are 
more gifted or more inventive than he and thus 
forms the pattern of his own development. But art, 
in any form, is more than mere literal imitation; it 
is, rather, a re-creation. For there takes place in the 
artist’s mind a renaissance of his surroundings; his 
being is permeated by the subject matter with which 
he is concerned. And when he molds this subject 
matter. into a form, he brings forth,'so to speak, a 
child of his own. 

It has been said that dramatic art is only a sec- 
ondary art, that the actor is only an instrument. The 

(continued on page 95) 
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Fitzroy Davis is best known for his theatre 
novel, Quicksilver, published in 1942. He has 
acted in Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar and 
Idiot’s Delight; directed in summer stock and 
written dialogue for several Hollywood films. 


HEN WE first began going to the theatre 
in America,” said a Swedish friend recently, 


“we were amazed at the acting we saw. It 
was so natural, the effect so lifelike, we could hardly 
believe the actors were acting. 


“But then, after we had seen a number of plays, 
we began to miss something. Compared to perform- 
ances we had seen in Europe, American theatre 
seemed flat and tame. We began to wish we could 
see some actors who were more flamboyant, some 
plays that were less like life and more like the 
theatre.” 

His remarks reawakened some thoughts about 
American acting that had troubled me before. I 
have often wondered whether the American theatre 
has not gone too far in holding the mirror up to 
nature. Haven’t we come to overvalue actors who 
act by a process of negation—by not doing too much? 
Hasn’t this drained off some of the vital excitement 
the theatre ought to have? 


continued on page % 
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The enchantment of The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest lies in its 
insprred nonsense. (Asquith, Doro- 
thy Tutin and Michel Denison) 


Edith Evans’ playing is not so 
much of the world of the theatre as 
of the world of mythology, with 


Cerberus as her lap dog. (Asquith 
with Miss Evans) 


Designed by Jack Wolfgang 


Photographs by “Gill” 
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Anthony Asquith has 


been directing British motion pic- 


tures for the last twenty-five 
years. He adapted as well as 
directed J. Arthur Rank’s 
production of The Importance of 
Being Earnest. 

Asquith was born Lord As- 
quith, the son of Britain’s 
famous Liberal prime minister. 
He dates his intense absorp- 

tion in motion pictures from a 
teen-age visit to Hollywood 
where he spent six months find- 
ing out how American mov- 

ies are made. He has directed 
more than twenty-five films, 
including Pygmalion, French 
Without Tears and more 

recently The Winslow Boy and 


The Browning Version. 





The director of the classic Wilde comedy argues that to be successful with the film one must be true to the play 


importance of being faithful 


by ANTHONY ASQUITH 


OME PEOPLE who take films seriously assume a 
rather snobbish attitude towards an adaptation 
of a stage play for the screen. They tend to 

condemn anything which originates from the theatre 
as “uncinematic,” as being merely a “photographed 
play,” unless the director has by expansion, addition 


or, very often, distortion, shown on the screen things 





which would be impossible in the theatre. In theory 
there is something to be said for this attitude, but 


every case should be judged on its merit 


If, in practice, a particular photographed play 


takes well to the screen, there is something wrong 


Anthony Asquith: “The changed relationship which the camera 
establishes between actors and audience may be sufficient to 
transform the play into the true film.” 





with the theory. It is possible to photograph a play 
almost without changing a comma and yet, because 
of the entirely different relationship which the cam- 
era establishes between the actors and the audience, 
to produce a true film. Some plays indeed demand 
the minimum of change. 


Such a play, in my opinion, is Oscar Wilde’s The 
Importance of Being Earnest. It would show a com- 
plete lack of understanding to try to expand it into 
a picture of London society in the nineties, as was 
done in the screen version of An Ideal Husband, 
because unlike that play it neither is nor aims at 
being any such thing. It is not a social satire, and its 
place is not London in the nineties. It is that rarest 
of all things—a piece of pure nonsense, and its set- 
ting is Cloud Cuckoo Land or Wonderland or the 
land where the Bong tree grows. John Gielgud has 
called Cecily first cousin to Alice, and I would say 
that Lady Bracknell is own sister to the Red Queen. 


N Ihe Importance of Being Earnest Wilde for 
| once has not frustrated his narrow genius by trying 
to be a social moralist or by attempting a conven- 
tional Sardou melodrama and trying to dazzle us 
into accepting it by the lightning flashes of his wit. 
The Importance of Being Earnest pretends to no 
moral or social significance, and its enchantment is 
not in its wit or epigrams, though it abounds in both, 
but in its inspired nonsense. Its nonsense is purer 
than that of Alice in Wonderland—where the basis 
of nonsense is always strictly logical: the White King 
asks for hay when he feels faint and says, “There is 
nothing like hay when you are faint.” Alice suggests 
that sal volatile would be the best thing. The White 
King replies: “I did not say hay was the best thing. 
I said there was nothing like it.” 

But when Jack, in the Wilde play, informs the 
outraged Lady Bracknell that the famous handbag 
has been discovered in the cloakroom at Victoria 
Station and adds, “The Brighton Line,” the fun of 
this is as spontaneous as a tune of Mozart. But the 
fun is nonetheless purely verbal. It cannot be trans- 
lated into an image. With the notable exception of 
the scene where Jack arrives in full mourning for 
himself, there is practically no visual humor in the 
play. In adapting it for the screen, therefore, I have 
tried to allow the dialogue to make its fullest impact 
on the audience with the minimum of visual 
distraction. 

I do not mean to say that the décor and dresses 
or the camera “setups,” whether moving or static, 
are unimportant. On the contrary it is vital that the 
décor and dresses should combine to reflect and 
enhance the dialogue just as the movements of actors 
and camera should flow with it. But it would have 
been fatally easy to reduce this play to only an amus- 
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ing period piece by yielding to the temptation of 
extravagant visual fun. 


etecg fun is only permissible when it arises nat- 
urally out of the dialogue or situation, never as 
outside comment on it. For example, it is lightly 
indicated in the play that Gwendolyn will become 
like her mother. I have taken the hint by letting the 
hummingbird perched on Joan Greenwood’s hat 
suggest the kingfisher on Edith Evans’, just as the 
tone and inflection of her voice echo those of her 
mother’s. Incidentally, Gwendolyn’s musical motif 
also is a sweetened miniature version of Lady Brack- 
nell’s ominous recitative. Again it seemed to me to 
be permissible to underline Jack’s appearance in 
mourning, already referred to, by placing this scene 
on the top of the gargoyle-framed steps leading up 
to the Victorian-Gothic front door of his country 
house and by shooting up at Michael Redgrave’s 
great natural height encased in a tubular frock coat 
and surmounted by a top hat with crepe tails 
dangling from it. 

With some cuts and a few, I hope, invisible addi- 
tions, I have preserved the text apart from one major 
re-arrangement. I have transferred the bulk of the 
opening dialogue of the play between Jack and Algy 
to Jack’s chambers in the Albany—a set which does 
not exist in the play. I did this in order to break up 
a long static dialogue scene between the two men 
and give it a background of natural movement. 
There are also one or two minor transferences of 
dialogue. 


s I nave said, even if the actual words and ac- 
A tions remain almost the same on the screen as in 
the theatre, the new relationship established between 
the actors and the audience by the proper use of 
the camera can change a play into a film. The cam- 
era enables the actors to give performances which 
would be literally invisible in the theatre; in the 
film the least flicker of an eyelash, the faintest raising 
of an eyebrow will tell. 

In The Importance ‘of Being Earnest all the actors, 
with the notable exception of Edith Evans, give film 
performances. It seemed to me that Lady Brack- 
nell, who is described as a “Gorgon” and “a monster 
without being a myth,” could afford to be ten times 
life size, and Edith Evans’ playing is not so much of 
the world of the theatre as of the world of mythology, 
with Cerberus as her lap dog. The intimacy of the 
cinema also allowed a touch of genuine sentiment to 
creep into the love scenes, giving them a little 
warmth and humanity which admittedly are not in 
the play but which seemed to me to enhance rather 
than detract from their absurdity. 

I tried, in short, in the film Earnest to find a con- 
sistent style which would allow Oscar Wilde to speak 
with his own voice rather than that of the director. 
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GLAMOR BY THE YARD 


A turkey may pass for 
@ peaceck if Dazian's, Inc., 
supplies the feathers 


by John S. Wilson 


, = THEATRE lives on glamor, though it is a word to be used 
cautiously since it has many meanings, including some the discriminating 
wouldn’t be caught dead with. But (in whatever meaning) it comes from 
many sources: from players, from directors, from scene designers, sometimes 
even from playwrights. A certain kind of glamor is, so to speak, portable; 
and if the lines an actress speaks lack all luster, the lines of her gown may 
make up the deficiency. If the play is a turkey, the right kind of feathers may 
let it get by as a peacock. That is where theatrical supply houses such as 
Dazian’s, Inc., come in. 


Dazian’s is the oldest theatre supplier in the country. For 111 years it has 


been the source of most of the fabrics which have draped actresses and stages ; 


and as the years went on, Dazian’s materials were to be seen on movie sets, in 
night clubs and circuses and—most recently—on television. 

From Dazian’s narrow little shop just off Times Square in New York 
and from its branches come the materials that have dressed up many a star 
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and given color to many a workaday 
set. For Maude Adams, the legend 
is that Dazian’s produced its most 
expensive costume—-a military coat 
trimmed in fourteen-karat gold and 
costing $1,350 which she wore in 
L’Aiglon. The many hues of Da- 
zian’s fabrics have brightened the 
Ziegfeld Follies and Ringling Broth- 
ers, Barnum and Bailey circus. It 
was Dazian’s that once made the 
Floradora Sextette sexier and now 
does as much for the Radio City 
Rockettes and the Copacabana girls. 
The King and I, Pal Joey and Guys 
and Dolls are among the current 
shows which are decorated with 
Dazian’s fabrics. 

In 1951, Dazian’s fabrics won 
international recognition when the 
Folies Bergere and the night club, 
La Nouvelle Eve, two well-estab- 
lished institutions in Paris, came 
across the Atlantic to Dazian’s for 
materials. That is like getting an 
order to send coals to Newcastle. 

Almost from the day Wolf Dazian 
first threw open the door of his 
Fancy and Dry Goods shop on 
Marion Street in 1842, Dazian’s has 
been closely linked to the world of 
the theatre. The shop has moved 
only three times, each time because 
the theatrical center had moved 
from Marion Street to the Bowery 
in 1871, then to Fourteenth Street 
in 1882, and finally to its present 
location off Times Square. This year 
Dazian’s is celebrating half a cen- 
tury on 44th Street. 

The theatre had no place in Wolf 
Dazian’s mind when he started his 
business. Marion Street (now La- 
fayette Street) was New York’s 
shipping district in 1842 and Da- 
zian, a recently-arrived immigrant 
from Bavaria, was intent on finding 
a market for nets and cloth among 
the officers and crews of the ships. 
However, Marion Street also hap- 
pened to be the theatre district 
Edwin Booth was playing Shake- 
speare at the nearby Park Theatre 
that year—and Dazian soon found 


that theatre people were very much 
interested in the goods he had col- 
lected for the shipping trade. He 


also found that theatre people 
bought more. Forthwith, Dazian 
turned his attention to the theatre 

In those days, there were no 
theatrical costumers. Actors bought 
the materials they needed for a cos- 
tume and then went to a dress- 
maker. Dazian determined to have 
a place where actors and producers 
could buy everything that was 
needed backstage in a theatre. His 
store remained an overall theatrical 
emporium until thirty-five vears ago 
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Maude Adams as Napoleon's ill- 
starred son in L’Aiglon. According 
to legend, one of the costumes 
Dazian’s made for her cost $1.350 


when it was decided to concentrate 
on fabrics alone 

Today, at its 44th Street shop, 
Dazian’s has souvenirs of its sales 
ranging from a slipper worn by 
Sarah Bernhardt and presented to 
the firm after her final performance 
in Camille, to a jeweled G-string 
discarded by Gypsy Rose Lee. One 
of the first of Wolf Dazian’s theat- 
rical customers was a challenge to a 
glamour merchant. She was Mlle. 
Fanny, P. T. Barnum’s star attrac 
tion in 1845 at his American 
Museum. Mlle. Fanny was a charm- 
ing girl in her way. but she was 
an orangutang. When Dazian had 
attired her to suit Barnum, she 
was unquestionably the best-dressed 
orangutang in the world and one of 
the most lavishly dressed females in 
the country 

If an orangutang can be made 
glamorous, anybody can, especially 
girls who look pretty good to begin 
with. From The Black Crook to the 
Ziegfeld Follies to the Copacabana 
line, Dazian fabrics have flowed 
both on and off chorus girls, who 
like to have nice things te step out 
of. Florenz Ziegfeld, one of Dazian’s 
most knowledgable customers, was 
also one of Dazian’s most demanding 


customers. Once, after a trip to the 
country, Zfegfeld rushed into Da- 
zian’s waving a butterfly’s wing. 

“Make me a set of costumes to 
match this,” he ordered. 

Dazian’s didn’t bat an eye. The 
costumes were made. Satisfying such 
requests was the easiest part of deal- 
ing with Ziegfeld, according to Emil 
Friedlander, who headed Dazian’s 
during the heyday of the Follies. 
The really tough part was trying to 
collect from him. 

This aloof attitude toward cash 
payment is something that Dazian’s 
has had to contend with from time 
to time. Enrico Caruso, for instance. 
felt that there was no need for him 
to pay Dazian’s for costumes be- 
cause it should be honor enough 
for the firm to have him wear them 
This seemed to the firm a little 
high-handed, since he had been dis- 
covered singing in Nice and signed 
for the Metropolitan Opera by 
Henry Dazian, Wolf’s son and suc- 
cessor as head of the company. 

Among the chorus girls who have 
benefited from Dazian’s wares were 
the pneumatic “beef trust” damsels 
favored seventy-five years ago. Dis- 
illusioning as it may be to the mem- 
ories of old lechers, these girls were 
actually constructed along very 
usual lines, and to achieve the 
exaggerated curves and_ bulges 
which stirred great-grandpa they re- 
sorted to “symmetricals”—supplied, 
of course, by Dazian’s. Symmetricals 
were, essentially, forerunners of to- 
day’s falsies except that they were 
not so localized. 

In addition to filling out chorines. 
Dazian’s symmetricals have lent 
glamour to many a puny Hamlet’s 
legs. And after Sarah Bernhardt lost 
a leg, she wore a Dazian symmetri- 
cal to make her real leg look as 
perfect as the false one. Today these 
symmetricals are still being used, 
less for vanity now and more often 
as an aid for crippled children and 
paralytics, whose maimed limbs can 
have the appearance of normality 

Caruso was not the only note- 
worthy made by Henry 
Dazian. In 1901 he picked up an 
office boy named Emil Friedlander 
who, five later, succeeded 
Henry as president. Friedlander 
found out in short order that his 
chosen line of business was full of 
hard knocks. One of his first chores 
for the company he was to head was 
delivering a heavy suit of armor to 
Richard Mansfield who was rehears- 
ing for Richard II at the New 
Amsterdam _ theatre Friedlander 
laboriously wrestled his burden up 
the backstage stairs at the New 
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Amsterdam, banging the armor 
loudly against the wall at each step. 
The din so infuriated Mansfield that 
he tossed both armor and delivery 
boy down the stairs. Friedlander 
spent a week in bed nursing his 
wounds before he could go back to 
work. 

Under his guidance, the company 
kept pace with the rapid expansion 
of the business following the first 
World War. Gradually, the firm 
stopped making costumes and con- 
centrated on the supply of fabrics. 
It was Friedlander who doomed the 
old-fashioned canvas curtain by 
designing a fabric one. He also con- 
ceived the idea of using draperies 
as stage settings instead of painted 
scenery. This latter device seemed 
made for Ziegfeld and Friedlander 
promptly took it to him. 

“The picture I had was clear to 
me,” Friedlander later recalled. 
“Lovely women, beautiful music, 
the greatest stars in the theatre 
world. Backing it all was to be a 
profusion of beautiful silks, satins, 
damasks—in folds, billowing, sweep- 
ing from the floor to the top of the 
proscenium, gathered in graceful 
luxurious curves; fabrics in reckless 
quantities, in soft colors, in startling 
brilliance, soaking in light, dripping 
with glamor, fabrics above and 


behind and around the magic of 
Ziegfeld.” 
Ziegfeld listened to Friedlander’s 


presentation of this revolutionary 
idea—and turned it down. It didn’t 
remain long without a sponsor. Has- 
sard Short gleefully picked it up for 
his staging of the Music Box Revue 
in 1921 and the _ revolution in 
theatrical scenery was on. Fried- 
lander then turned around and sold 


Dazian’s at the time of the Civil 
War—when it was just a dry-goods 
store in downtown New York. 


department stores on the idea of 
designing their display windows like 
the new stage settings. 

During Friedlander’s regime, Da- 
zian’s introduced dirndls and metal- 
lic dresses to the United States, gave 
the circus a patriotic motif during 
the last war by dyeing the sawdust 
red, white and blue, and undertook 
the firm’s biggest job—the contour 
curtain at Radio City Music Hall. 
This curtain weighs three tons, 
required 2,000 yards of flameproof 
material and a mile and a half of 
cable, is operated by thirteen motors 
and can be narrowed down to an 
opening small enough for a single 
performer. 

These were also years when the 
firm was branching out. When the 
movies wanted to look luxurious, 
Dazian’s opened a Los Angeles 
office to supply fabrics. Night clubs, 
restaurants, conventions, festivals 


Dazian’s made the costumes for the 1900 production of Rostand’s L’Aiglon with Maude 


» Adams. 


and parades also became customers 
for the fabrics, and branches were 
opened in other cities. 

Looking for new fields to glamor- 
ize, George Feinberg, who became 
head of the firm when Friedlander 
retired some years ago, taught danc- 
ing school instructors how to design 
and make costumes so that they 
could pass this knowledge along to 
their pupils. Because of this seed 
planting, dancing schools across the 
country now account for a good 
part of Dazian’s business. 

The basic theory of the Dazian 
operation is that it can sell anybody 
a fabric when the most important 
factor involved is eye appeal. This 
has taken them into non-theatrical 
fields providing materials for win- 
dow displays, for the music vents of 
juke boxes and, even farther afield, 
for casket linings. 

On occasion, new sales outlets 
have quite literally been forced on 
the firm. There was a time when it 
pleased Dazian’s to have a gleam- 
ing-eyed showgoer come into the 
44th Street shop exclaiming that a 
fabric used in Oklahoma! was 
exactly what she’d always had in 
mind for draperies. Dazian’s were 
pleased but they were also forced to 
explain that they didn’t sell at retail 

These multiplied, and 
Dazian’s decided to open a retail 
branch. So, a couple of years after 
the war was over, a storage room 
down the block from the main store 
was transformed into a store selling 
home-decoration fabrics only. Now 
anyone can have a living room 
straight out of Guys and Dolls 
However, retail buyers must look 
elsewhere for their chorus girls. The 
line must be drawn somewhere 
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The Dangers Of The 


HE ADVENT of The Crucible, Arthur Miller’s 

treatment of the Salem witch-hunt, calls atten- 

tion to a type of drama on which our play- 
wrights and producers may come to rely to a greater 
extent than in the recent past. I refer, of course, to 
the historical drama, an ancient and honorable form 
of literature that has had an uneasy and fluctuating 
career in the modern theatre. Viewed with suspicion 
as an academic enterprise or as a deliberate escape 
from contemporary realities and a return to roman- 
ticism, the historical drama has probably undergone 
less development and has been less favored since the 
triumph of modern realism than almost any type of 
play. Nevertheless, its uses, far from becoming ex- 
hausted after some twenty-four centuries of Western 
playwriting, remain undiminished, its hold upon 
audiences continues to"be strong, and the fear that 
it does not accord with the main lines of modern 
dramatic art is unfounded. Like any other kind of 
writing, it may be either abused or used: to good pur- 
pose, and it may be well written or badly written. 
But there is nothing inherently wrong with it. Today 
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it may actually recommend itself with renewed force 
to the writer who wishes to press home a parable for 
the times or to turn from them out of dismay, out 
of weariness with flaccid topical realism, or out of an 
ambition to play the poet in a bedraggled theatre. 
The playwright will not have solved the problem 
of writing this play, of course, for there are no auto- 
matic solutions in art. He will have opened a corridor 
by electing to treat a historical subject. Where he 
goes, what he does on the way and what he finds or 
achieves—all this remains to be determined. No one 
can chart his course for him, give him an indulgence 
in advance of his deed or judge the results before 
they materialize. All that the critic can do is take 
note of the possibilities and dangers of the historical 
play in our age. And that he should feel called upon 
to do so, as I do, may itself be a symptom of the 
initial problem—namely, that the merely routine 
historical play popular during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century was a major casualty of the 
process that gave us a modern theatre and drama. 
The fact is that in the great ages of dramatic lit- 
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erature, non-comic drama was largely historical. The 
Greeks who did not make a strict distinction between 
legend and history or, in any case, treated legend or 
saga as history for literary purposes, set the first 
example. Until the decline of the Athenian theatre 
all tragedies then were “history plays.” The biblical 
matter of medieval drama was considered historical 
by the men of the Middle Ages no matter how much 
the playwrights domesticated it by filling their plays 
with anachronistic and homely detail. Renaissance 
scholars went so far as to maintain that all tragedy 
should be historical, and the practice of the Renais- 
sance, whether in Shakespeare’s England or Lope de 
Vega’s Spain, favored the historical drama, the trag- 
edy based on what was presumed to be history, and 
the romance that, however fanciful (such as The 
Tempest and the tragicomedies of Beaumont and 
Fletcher), wore an aura of historical eventfulness. 

The same “historicity” marked the later theatre of 
Corneille and Racine. Contemporaneity was not con- 
sidered an indispensable virtue before the vogue of 
“middle-class tragedy,” and, as a matter of fact, the 
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History Play by John Gassner 


The past has its uses—but not as a 


pretext for bad costume drama 


modern theatre, whether or not realistic in aim, has 
had no iron-clad proscription against historical drama 
either. That outpost of dramatic modernism, the 
Moscow Art Theatre, started its career in 1898 with 
the production of Alexei K. Tolstoy’s Tsar Feodor 
Ivanovich. One of Ibsen’s great plays is The Pre- 
tenders, and Ibsen put great stock in his tragedy of 
early Christianity, Emperor and Galilean. Strindberg 
wrote some fifteen historical pieces, several of which 
are as good as any of his nonhistorical plays. Shaw 
used history for three of his best comedies before 
1914, and attained the summit of his artistry in Saint 
Joan. 

The historical drama fell into disrepute mainly 
because it was abused by nineteenth-century roman- 
ticists and cheapened by disingenuous theatremongers 
such as Scribe and Sardou. A parallel will be found 
today in the malpractice of novelists of the fleshly 
school of historical romance. “Costume drama”—the 
very term is damning since it places the emphasis on 
mummery and spectacle—has also been shunned by 
playwrights and discouraged by producers because it 
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tends to be costly. But it has been impossible to 
banish history as one of the legitimate concerns of 
the stage. And none is more legitimate by long prece- 
dent and by virtue of the fact that a sense of the 
“usable” past is most appropriate to the communion 
that theatre provides in assembling a‘ public to wit- 
ness the staging of an event. The only valid deter- 
rents to respect for historical drama have been aca- 
demic imitativeness and defective artistry. 


The imitative, usually pseudo-romantic, mode. is 
easily detected, although astute showmanship may 
make it “artistic” for the culture-hunter or for the 
playgoer who asks nothing more than a lavish “show.” 
The author of this type of drama may even entertain 
honorable intentions; he cultivates a literary subject 
and style from the “heroic” past for the purpose of 
writing elevated drama. His is the fallacy of the 
litterateur in the theatre who hopes to lift himself 
up by the boot strings of his literary ambition and 
find a celestial seat next to the great masters. We 
might call his endeavor the fallacy of the epigone. 
And closely related to it, or indistinguishable from it, 
is the fallacy of deliberate spiritualization of one’s 
work and of assuming that elevation will automat- 
ically produce significant art. On the American stage, 
Maxwell Anderson appears to have been particularly 
vulnerable to this temptation to court greatness by 
means of academic inflation. Even his very successful 
Elizabethan plays betray this fact-—not through their 
choice of subject and period, since any subject or 
period can yield memorably vital drama, but through 
strong echoes in their characterization and style. One 
forms the possibly unjust impression that the matter 
and manner have been assumed by the showman 
instead of forced out of the author by inwardly 
compelled perceptions and passions. The result, at its 
worst, is historical drama‘that remains simply that, 
even if Mr. Anderson’s own ambition was actually 
more exalted and he intended to write tragedy of 
high matter and universality. His eloquent essays. 
especially Poetry in the Theatre and The Essence of 
Tragedy, have promised more than he has been able 
to fulfill. They also give him away; as when he 
declares (Off-Broadway: Essays About the Theatre, 
pages 53-54) that he wrote his first Elizabethan 
piece, Elizabeth the Queen, after “I had discovered 
that poetic tragedy had never been successfully writ- 


ten about its own place and time.” 


Maxwell Anderson has also turned to history from 
tume to time-—in such plays as Valley Forge, The 
Masque of Kings and Barefoot in Athens—for the 
purpose of saying something about his own times by 
implication, as Miller has done this season in The 
Crucible. This method is not necessarily dictated by 
caution or fear of persecution. It may be inspired by 


a desire to let the imagination support the claims of 


faith or reason, as well as to provide a perspective 


for one’s contemporaries by making a living present 
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out of the past. But here, too, the danger of aca- 
demicism is around the corner if no living passion 
supports the enterprise. Such passion exists, I believe 
in The Crucible regardless of any defects with which 
we may charge the author; it did not, I believe, in 
Anderson’s plays—not because their author was insin- 
cere in developing an argument or implication, but 
because he was too conscious of “literature.” Ver- 
laine advised poets to wring literature’s neck. We 
may make the same recommendation to playwrights, 
and especially to writers of historical plays. They 
need it most because they are tempted to adopt the 
idiom of the period about which they are writing. 
The quality of derivativeness in Anderson’s verse has 
long been noted, although it has abated somewhat 
in recent years; and even Arthur Miller did not 
escape some stilted writing in The Crucible that 
stands between the play and the playgoer. It is 
remarkable how simply and effectively Shaw solved 
his problem in Saint Joan by employing the best 
contemporary English at his command—in other 
words, the dialogue that came directly from his 
engaged intellect. 


A great practical problem of writing historical 
drama in our time is, indeed, largely that of remov- 
ing barriers between the present and the past. When 
the past in the play is recent, as it was in O’Casey’s 
Easter Rebellion drama, The Plough and the Stars, 
there is no language problem. But as the action 
recedes in time, the danger of archaism or derivative 
literariness grows. The problem can be solved auto- 
matically only in genuine poetry, for the poet can 
use contemporary language and speech pattern and 
still heighten the effect—as Yeats, Eliot, Auden, 
MacLeish, Lorca and Brecht have done in our 


century 


With few exceptions, the language of the poet- 
playwrights of the great periods of theatre was con- 
temporary with the audience for which the plays 
were written, and not with the subject matter. Ham- 
let and Lear speak as Elizabethans, not as heroes of 
their respective historical time; Richard II does not 
speak the language of Chaucer. Nor is antiquarian- 
ism, except when humorously intended, a fault solely 
because it erects a barrier between the plays and its 
audience. It usually stands between the playwright 
and the act of creation, as all self-conscious effort 


must 


When that happens, an extraordinary voltage is 
required to leap across the gap between what the 
playwright wants to express and his consciousness of 
a borrowed style. In the case of The Crucible, the 
necessary voltage was fortunately supplied by the 
intensity of Miller’s convictions. But that intensity 
is rare in contemporary playwriting, and intensity 
cannot be deliberately cultivated. In prose drama, 
moreover, the language itself too often lacks voltage, 
so that the passion goes lame precisely when it should 
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reach a climax. In this respect, even Miller was not 
entirely successful. He succeeded at the end of the 
second act of The Crucible when he could make the 
mounting action of the scene function for him. He 
was less successful in the third act wherever the 
words alone had to carry his dramatic action. If no 
such limitation can be ascribed to the dramatic 
ascent of Saint Joan and The Plough and the Stars, 
the reason is that Shaw and O’Casey are, in their 
different ways, supreme masters of the English lan- 
guage. It would be comforting, indeed, if future 
writers of historical drama shared their mastery. But 
since this is an idle hope, let us entertain the more 
reasonable one that awareness of the possibilities that 
still reside in historical drama will attract to the 
theatre some poets and some prose writers who write 
with distinction in other fields. We hear a good deal 
to the effect that the contemporary theatre, at least 
in America, does not attract the best writers. 


A far more legitimate assumption, I believe, is that 
some of our best American writers have found their 
talents better attuned to the writing of fiction, lyric 
poetry and literary criticism than to the making of 
theatre. They need either more expansion or more 
condensation than the dramatic form normally 
allows. But it is possible that they could bridge the 
gap between their nondramatic writing and the stage 
if they explored a medium such as the historical 
drama which is less limiting than the routine topical 
drama favored by most playwrights. 

The greatest barrier to effective historical writing 


for the stage, however, would appear to be the wide 
gulf between the authors and the historical figures 
they must bring to life. Too few playwrights have 
bridged it. Miller, perhaps because he was primarily 
concerned with mass hysteria and the lesson of the 
Salem trials, made a valiant but surely not entirely 
successful attempt to create character in the round. 
To his credit it must be said that his exertions were 
evident in the last act of The Crucible. But the gulf 
remains unbridged in his play, as well as in others’, 


We are very historically minded in this century, 
but we are also very provincial, especially in America 
where perhaps the lack of a classical education pre- 
vents us from living with the characters of history. 
We are also so overawed nowadays by the impor- 
tance of “trends” in history that we forget the peo- 
ple who made the trend. We also hurry past the dead 
in too businesslike a fashion; they are not living 
presences for us, as they were in past ages and as 
they still are in countries where local tradition is 
stronger. The past remains the past, whereas it is the 
business of the playwright to make it the present. 
To do this, however, it is not history that we must 
write but character drama. It is not history but 
character drama that stands in the foreground of the 
best Athenian, Elizabethan and neo-classic French 
drama. The humanist connection with individuals 
has been wearing thin in our times. 


The great drama of the past could afford to be 
historical because it did not lose the individual. The 
characters, no matter how remote, were unhistorical 
to the author, in the sense that they were made con- 
temporary by the writer. The vaguer sense of history 
that prevailed in previous periods did not divide past 
and present as sharply as we do in our age of 
accelerated evolution and devolution. And it may be 
for that reason that the talent for universalizing the 
characters of literature was more developed and 
more required then. Aristotle could speak with con- 
fidence when he declared that “poetry” (or tragedy, 


in the context of his Poetics) “is a more philosophical 


and a higher thing than history; for poetry tends to 
express the universal, history the particular.” He 
went on to explain: “By the universal I mean how a 
person of a certain type will on occasion speak or 
act, according to the law of probability or necessity 
and it is this universality at which poetry aims in the 
For the con 
temporary playwright to perform this feat of human- 
ization in a historical drama would be the final 
triumph, but he is likely to receive little assistance 
from the spirit of the age. The writing of historical 
plays today inevitably challenges all his resources 
The critic can do nothing more for the playwright 


names it attaches to the personages.” 


than to sharpen his awareness of this fact, for it is 
true that mere dabbling in historicity has be«n out- 
moded since the advent of the modern theatre and 
should be regarded as an academic and retrograde 
exercise. 





Theatre Off-Broadway 


by Aimee Scheff 


New York's Amateur Comedy Club 


\\ HAT WE NEED in all the arts, 
particularly in music and _ the 


drama, are more amateurs . not dilet 
tantes but devotees who practice art for 
the sheer love and fun of it.’ So re 
Taylor on the fiftieth 
York’s 


Comedy Club, the second oldest amateur 


marked Deems 
anniversary of New Amateur 
group and the only men’s amateur dra- 
matic club in the country, excluding 
college organizations. Now in its sixty- 
ninth year of continuous operation, the 
Club is proving that the stage not only 
belongs to the professional actor, artist 
and playwright but to the talented ama- 
teur as well who has made the theatre 
his avocation and perhaps has formed a 
happier alliance with it than the pro- 
fessional artist who relies on it for his 


livelihood. 


The Amateur Comedy Club was 
founded in 1884. Ladies wer: 
In 1887 the Club’s by-laws were revised 


excluded 


to include associate members who had 
all the privileges of active membership, 
with the exception of voting or holding 
office. The men soon found they needed 
the women to participate in the produc- 
tions and invited them in as associate 
members. However, the Club still re- 
mains aggressively male 

Architects, writers, publishers, paint- 
ers, advertising executives, bankers and 
businessmen make up the bulk of the 
active membership, limited to one hun 
dred. Associate membership is limited to 
two hundred and fifty. Performances are 
given for members only, who pay an- 
nual dues of up to $100. The Club is 
a non-profit organization. It is financed 
by dues and gifts. Most of the members 
act, direct, design scenery and write for 
the Club 


limited to non-professionals in the the 


Although the group is strictly 


atre, the productions are not the work 
of amateurs. The late Alexander Wooll 
cott re-defined the word amateur when 
speaking of the Club. He said, “By defi 
nition an amateur is one who does a 
thing for the love of it, but naturally 
enough and pardonably, the people of 
the theatre are wont to speak of an 
amateur as one who does everything 
incompetently. They forget that there 
are many players in the Amateur Com 
edy Club who have played more roles 
in the last fifteen years than most of 


their little brothers of the real pear-tree 
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garden, and that some of their produc- 
tions are immeasurably superior in every 
way to the productions of the same 
pieces outside of Broadway ‘4 


The Club was originally formed to 
produce comedies only. A few of the 
earlier ones included The Critic, School 
for Scandal, She Stoops to Conquer, The 
Guardsman and The Highest Bidder. In 
1909 the group gave its first big produc- 
tion, Old Heidelberg, and the first step 
towards more serious plays was taken 
The Club began presenting musicals, 
serious original plays and 
classics, as well as comedies. 

Although many plays are directed by 
members, the Club occasionally has de- 
parted from its 


dramas, 


status and 
David 
Belasco was one of the first directors 
Among many others have been Otis 
Skinner, Monty Woolley, O. P. Heggie, 
Gene Lockhart, Melville Burke, Howard 
Lindsay, Norris Houghton, Charles Co- 
burn and Josephine Hull. Member play- 
wrights have been Austin Strong, Albert 
Sterner, Julian Thompson, Gordon 
Grant, Van H. Cartmell, Henry Clapp 
Smith and Christopher La Farge. 
Many members later entered the pro- 
fessional theatre, including Frank Tuttle 
and Jacob Wendell. Among the ladies 
who have acted with the Club have been 


amateur 
allowed professionals to direct 


Elsie de Wolfe, Hope Williams, Mildred 
Dunnock, Julie Harris and Clare Booth 
Luce 

One of the many prominent families 
in the Club is the Steinway family, 
whose 1905 when 
Theodore E. Steinway joined. Since then 
Theodore E. Steinway, John H. Steinway, 
William R. Steinway, Theodore D. Stein- 
way and Frederick Steinway have all 
been active members. Theodore E. Stein- 
way has played over 170 parts. He 
scored a success as the Hunchback in 
Sumurun, Hollaender’s famous panto- 
mime play, which members still consider 
the Club’s most outstanding production 
Young John Steinway is one of the most 
active Ex-president of the 
Club, he is a member of the Archive 
Committee, is the Club’s official pho- 
tographer and has played many roles 
including Myshkin, in José Ruben’s 
adaptation of Dostoievsky’s The Idiot 
(1948), and Francis Lightfoot, the 
young scientist, in Robert Nichols and 
Maurice Browne’s Wings Over Europe 
(1949). Like most of the other members 
he takes his turn as stagehand also 


interest began in 


members 


Among the officers of the club are 
Harold Wilcox, club president; E. Bogart 
Spencer, vice-president; Robert Irwin, 
secretary; and B. Franklin Manierre, 


treasurer 


The Amateur Comedy Club’s production of Wings over Europe, the play about 
the atom bomb written twenty years before the bomb became an actuality. 
The scientist, played by John Steinway (center), is shot by the war minister, 
William B. Tippy, when he is about to blow up London. 








Maria Telber, Kit Kelleher and John Reese in Current Stages’ production of 


Bernard Shaw's You Never Can Tell. 


The clubhouse and theatre, located at 
Sniffen Court, 150 E. 36th Street, dates 
back to World War I when it was con- 
verted from two stables into the present 
building 


The Amateur Comedy Club boasts of 
many original successes. Among them 
was club member Julian Thompson's 
one-act play, The Warrior's Husband, 
which was produced in 1921. It was 
then expanded into a full-length drama, 
produced on Broadway, found its way to 
Hollywood and finally returned to Broad- 
way after the war as a musical called 
By Jupiter. The Club has also given 
many first performances of plays, includ- 
ing Frank Tuttle’s The Village, Robert 
Sherwood’s Acropolis and Philip Kobbe’s 
musical version of Lord Dunsany’s Gods 
of the Mountain. The Club’s artists and 
stage designers have included, among 
many others, Albert Sterner, Henry F 
Bultitude, and Jules 
Guerin. 


Gordon Grant 


The Amateur Comedy Club gives five 
productions a year, which include two 
one-act bills, one or two major produc 
tions at the clubhouse and one or two 
plays at the Hunter College Playhouse 
The February production, She Stoops to 
Conquer, marked the 180th anniversary 
of its production at Drury Lane and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Club’s origi- 
nal production. In March the Club pre 
sented a bill of one-acters, all written by 


club members 


Introducing 
Michel de Ghelderode 


Michel de Ghelderode, the Belgian 
dramatist, considered by many French 
critics one of the most original of con 
playwrights, had his first 
American hearing last month. Loyola 
University of Chicago presented his 
three-act tragedy, Barabbas, as its Inter- 
national Theatre Month presentation 


temporary 
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De Ghelderode’s plays have often been 
called las farces de la mort because of 
their grotesque, satanic quality. Although 
the playwright’s works have been seen on 
the Paris stage, he is hardly known in 
America and has never been performed 
here. Barabbas, Hugh 
Dickinson of Loyola University’s drama 
department, is the first English version 
of the drama 

The play relates the fate of the Bibli 
cal brigand as a result of his involvement 


in the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. The 


translated by 


story tells what might have happened to 
Barabbas when he escaped execution 
after a long career of robbery and mur 
der. Barabbas is shown in jail, where 
his career of crime is revealed as a 
revolt against the corruption of the gov 
ernment. Jesus is also thrust into the 
cell. Mr. Dickinson explains that Christ 
appears in two or three of the acts, and 
although he has no lines, his appearancs 
would probably forbid production in 
England or discourage translation of the 
play. He says that the dramatist’s great 
talent for the grotesque is evident in the 
final act when, “The characters appear 
to be moving at the bottom of a huge 
vat, and their movements suggest those 
of lunatics or sleepwalkers.”” De Ghelde 
rode handles the crucifixion by intro- 
ducing a Watchman, or  Look-out, 
perching him above the action on the 
stage, with only a line or two exchanged 
between him and the other characters, 
and having him describe and comment 
on the Passion 


The title role is said to be one of the 
longest and most modern 
Barabbas has 191 sides, and is 


off-stage only three times 


taxing in 
drama 
In the play 
he boasts, weeps, gets drunk, throttles 
his jailer, prays, carouses, makes public 
addresses, fells Judas, tears down a 
house, leads an insurrection and dies 


stabbed in a final battle with assassins 


Theatre de Poche 


\ pocket-sized theatre called Current 
Stages has been operating for over a 
vear at 1129 Sixth Avenue, one bloc 
from Times Square. The group claims to 
be the only theatre organization truly 
located off-Broadway and to have the 
smallest theatre in New York City, seat 
ing exactly fifty. Current Stages, with 
its small audience and matchbox stage, 
suggests the Theatre de Poche of France 
or the Theatre im Zimmer in Germany 
and other European countries. Such in 
timate chamber playhouses still operat: 
successfully in Europe, with small but 
regular audiences 

Current Stages has twenty-five mem 
bers, all of whom have had some profes 
sional training and practical experience 
The director is Max Fisher who came to 
this country four years ago. He was 
previously connected with the Chamber 
heatre in Munich, the Municipal The 
Reinhardt 


Iheatre in Berlin. He was founder, pro- 


atre in Leipzig and_ the 
ducer, director and actor at Les Com 
pagnons du Theatre Classique in Paris 
and the Federal 
Switzerland. 


Refugee Theatre in 

Mr. Fisher is trying to develop a 
strong ensemble group and build a tru 
repertory theatre where new playwrights 
can be heard and developed and good 
and great plays brought back to the 
public 

Current Stages presents four plays a 
year. Its first production was Sartre's 
No Exit and Chekhov's The Marriage 
Proposal. Anouilh’s Legend for Lovers 
was the second play with Bernard Shaw's 
You Never Can Tell following on Feb 
ruary 5, directed by Charles Etheridge: 
O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars is 
being presented this month 

The young actors, in the opinion of 
this department, gave a spirited perform 
Shaw’s Pirandello-like pla 
entering his spoofing world with proper 
enthusiasm and style. Kit Kelleher as 


Dolly, the young, emancipated woman 


ance of 


who believes in thoroughly enjoying her- 
self whatever the cost, John Reese, as 
Phil Clandon, her 
Reeds as Mr 


torian, 


erratic twin, John 
Campton, the stolid Vic 
Thomas Clancy as the perfect 
waiter who helps bring back a bit of 
sanity to the family which is headed by 
a militant feminist and a stolid Victorian 
and Paulette Girard as Gloria, the eman- 
cipated, conventional daughter who dis 
covers she is really hopelessly romantic, 


all turned in interesting performances 


Arena Conference at 
Shakespeare Festival 

Miami University celebrates William 
Shakespeare’s birth by holding its third 
annual Shakespeare Festival April 13 
through April 25, (April 23 is the dat 
accepted as Shakespeare's birthday). The 
two highlights of the event are the Arena 
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Oregon 
Shakespearean 
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ASHLAND, OREGON 


America’s Oldest— 
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AUGUST Ist to 3Ist 
2: 
31 performances 
in repertoire 
® Coriolanus 
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Theatre Conference, which Miami Uni- 
versity is co-sponsoring with ANTA, and 
the arena production of King Lear at 
the University’s Ring Theatre, directed 
by Professor Sam Hirsch. 

The Arena Theatre Conference, under 
the Chairmanship of Professor Hirsch, 
will cover such _ theatre-in-the-round 
problems as play selection, arena direct- 
ing, sets, lighting, acting, make-up, house 
management, promotion and public rela- 
tions. It will be host to experts in Arena 
theatre, and the sessions will be devoted 
to panel discussions, talks and demon- 
strations. Representatives from the pro- 
fessional, educational and community 
arena theatres throughout the United 
States are asked to attend. 


La Farandula Panamericana 

A theatre group called La Farandula 
Panamericana has been presenting Span- 
ish plays in Spanish for the past three 
years at the Master Institute, Riverside 
Drive and 103rd Street, New York City. 

The group was organized by Edwin 
Janer, a Puerto Rican actor, who is still 
the managing director. The twenty-six 
members include Puerto Ricans, Cubans, 
Venezuelans, Argentinians and Domini- 
cans. In addition to acting, each mem- 
ber helps in all phases of production. 

La Farandula Panamericana is a 
non-profit organization. Plays are pro- 
duced with the lowest budget possible, 
and all expenses are met by the sale of 
tickets. 

The group’s repertoire includes a 
Spanish version of Philip Jordan’s Anna 
Lucasta, Calderon de la Barca’s La 
Dama Duende, Jardiel Poncela’s Una 
Noche de Primavera Sin Sueno and such 
new plays as Enrique LaGuerre’s La 





Even if you can't 

see him (or even 

if you have) now 
you can read 


a 
“<> MARY CHASE'S 
original hit 
has just been 
published for 
the first time. 


lilustrated 


-~ 


basebae? 


Resentida. The theatre is presenting in 
April Fernando Sierra’s Esta Noche 
Juege el Joker. La Farandula Panameri- 
cana is interested in discovering new 
playwrights and directors. 


A New Stage for the 
New Playwright 


Where can the unknown playwright 
find a stage for his work? In Hartford, 
Connecticut, a group of little theatres 
has formed the Associated Little Thea- 
tres of Hartford and is providing a new 
stage for the unproven dramatist. 


The group feels that the playwright 
must have a hearing on stage, for only 
by production can a play be properly 
evaluated. Seven members recently com- 
bined their talents and produced at the 
Avery Memorial Theatre If Today Be 
Sweet, a new comedy by Travilla and 
Ben Hawthorne, playwrights of Avon, 
Connecticut. Paul Neil de Sole directed. 

If Today Be Sweet is the story of a 
middle-class American businessman who 
struggles to retain his identity in a world 
that has lost all spiritual values. 


New Play Program at UCLA 


The theatre arts department at UCLA 
is encouraging new playwrights by pro- 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
announces its 1953-1954 season 


OPENING SEPTEMBER [4th 


@ | yr. comprehensive theater course, includ- 
ing classes in TV and dance. 

@ 2nd yr. course tuition-free for graduates 
and actors with previous training. 

@ An opportunity to learn and act in the 
country's fastest-growing Community Thea- 
ter. 


+ Write for free catalog a 


222 Craft Avenue Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
NINTH SEASON 


June 29 to August 15 


AN ACTOR'S THEATER 


All roles played by school company. Six 
plays, five performances each. Arena 
stage, metropolitan Boston audiences. 
All time spent in rehearsal and perform- 
ance. 9 University credits toward A.B. 
or A.M. degree. Limited to 15 men, 
10 women. 


Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 
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a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre 
One of the oldest of its kind in 
the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop- 
ment. Students gain unusual stage 
experience through daily work 
with a long-established professional 
company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supple- 
mented by class and seminar 
instruction. There are three fully 
equipped theatres playing 
continuously to the general public, 
September to June 


TUITION-FREE — CREDITED G.I. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 


Charles S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 


THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


Young People 13-18 


SUMMER STOCK 
THEATRE 


DRAMA 
DANCE 
Bellport, N.Y. 


Bellport 290 
PE 6-1143 
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ducing at least one full-length original 
play each semester. The department re- 
cently gave fourteen performances of 
M. C. Kuner’s Even the Gods, and the 
March production was another original 
drama, Helen Sloan Stetson’s The Wed- 
ding Present. A program of three original 
plays will be produced in the summer 


of 1953. 


Alabama's Arts Festival 


Birmingham, Alabama, served as the 
South’s entertainment center recently 
when it held its Second Annual Arts 
Festival, sponsored by the Birmingham 
Symphony, the Art Museum and the 
Music Club. 


Outstanding events included perform- 
ances by the Ballet Theatre, the Chicago 
company of South Pacific, the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra and the world 
premiére of Ruby Aspey’s Beside the 
Sea, which was given by the Town and 
Gown Civic Theatre. 

Mrs. Aspey is a member of the Bir- 
mingham Playwright Forum Margo 
Jones of the Dallas Theatre °53 selected 
her play as the best in a state-wide 
competition, in which twelve Alabama 
playwrights participated. 


Norway Exchange Student 
in Wauwatosa Play 


The Wauwatosa High School of Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin, celebrated Interna- 
tional Theatre Month in March by 
presenting | Remember Mama with Aase 
Danielsen, an exchange student from 
Larvik, Norway, in the title role. Miss 
Danielsen is one of seventeen Norwegian 
High School students in America this 
year who were chosen from four hundred 
applicants. 

The setting of 1 Remember Mama, 
with its many flashback scenes, was 
designed and built by art and stage 
students 


APPRENTICES 
HILLTOP THEATRE INC. 


17 week professional stock 


apply now, limited registration 


MAY 18 — Sept. 14 
Equity Company and year ‘round 
fine arts school 


Write: Don Swann 
Emerson's Farm 
Lutherville, Md. 
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TODAY 
ONLY ONE ART 
IS FUNCTIONING 


The poets are baffled by the con 
temporary world and mumble inco 
herently to themselves. 


The painters have abdicated—and 
twiddle with technique. 


The musicians, like neurotic chil 


dren, find solace in noise. 
But the movies! 


There is no facet of the contem 
porary world they cannot and do not 
depict. 


Yes, of course there are terrible 
movies. But no other art is so poten 
tial, so dynamic, and none will in- 
fluence so much of the cultural 
future. 


The movies of the future will be 
in 3-dimensions, will be photographed 
in color with wide-angle lenses, and 
exhibited on screens three times the 
size of today’s. Movies will dominate 
the TV screens, as well as the theatre 
screens, of the foreseeable future. 


There is only one monthly in the 
English language seriously devoted 
to every aspect of the motion picture 

cultural, artistic, educational, enter- 
tainment, production, exhibition. 


FILMS IN REVIEW, now in its 
fourth year, has published authorita- 
tive articles on everything that has to 
do with movies. It reviews movies 
without fear or favor. It is skillfully 
illustrated. It is in earnest. It is in 
telligent. It is very readable. It is a 
cultural force you should support. 


kilms in Review 


FILMS IN REVIEW 
31 Union Square 
New York City, 3 


Please enter my subscription for one year 
I enclose [] $3 for the U.S. [1] $3.25 for Can 


ada. (] $3.50 for foreign countries 
Name 
Street 


2 eT eee Zone State 
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by Parker Tyler 


Rita Hayworth Loves John the Baptist 


Salome 

Justice Is Done 

| Confess 

The Magnetic Monster 
Off Limits 

The Hitch-Hiker 


Gunsmoke 


Rita Hayworth as Salonie gives that merbi:! 
princess a reverent whitewashing. 


HILE most would probably agree 
W eee Rita Hayworth is one of 

the screen’s best Bad Girls, it 
seems doubtful if, after seeing Salome, 
Miss Hayworth’s new starring vehicle 
from Columbia, anyone will be found to 
agree that she is likewise one of the 
screen’s best Good Girls. For—bewilder- 
ing as it may seem in view of Wilde’s 
play and Strauss’s opera of the same 
“good” is 
flight of film imagination. The morbid 
princess who asks for, and gets, John the 
Baptist’s head in the play and the opera 
has earned from Hollywood’s hands 
(though one wouldn't say “richly’’) a 
regal and even reverent whitewashing 
Jesse Lasky, Jr.’s story is tightly tailored 


name what she is in this 


to fit a lady of antique blood who ver 
recoils from her mother’s suggestion that 
she dance for her step-father, King 
Herod, who aims at seducing her. More 
over, far from craving the Baptist’s head 
in lewd revenge for being spurned by 
him, the Hayworth Salome is converted 
by him to the new Faith, of which 
Claudius Granger), a young 
Roman commander in love with her, is 


(Stewart 


already a member. 


By all odds, the star is seen from the 
first to the last step—or rather “veil” 
of the Dance. But besides its 
being a rather hop-skip-and-jump affair, 
with the undulations brought well under 
choreographic control, Salome performs 
it merely to gain time while the young 
Roman, Claudius, tries to effect the 
Baptist’s delivery from prison. 
while, Salome’s mother, Herodias, mad- 
dened with fear that the saint’s preaching 
will drive her from the throne, has 
offered Salome’s love to Herod as a bribe 
for the Baptist’s head 
duly 
nobody 


famous 


Mean- 


thus, when the 


saint’s head is brought in on a 


silver could be 
sincerely amazed than the Princess, who 


screams and takes flight with her Roman 


platter, more 


sweetheart 

In changing the artistic tradition of 
Salome’s moral nature, Miss Hayworth’'s 
studio has gone as far as Wilde origi 
nally did—but in the opposite direction 
According to the Bible, the princess is 
merely her wicked obedient 
child, dancing for Herod and demanding 
the head as directed by Herodias, and 
she is not pages as 
either chaste or erotic. Perhaps the his 
truth 
it is for 


mother’s 


made out in its 
torical though small consolation 
contemporary spectators) is 
that there never was a Salome and that 
a corrupted Biblical text is responsible 
for her account of 
how John the Baptist earned Herodias’ 
lethal hate 


an adulteress for 


appearance in the 
when he denounced her as 
having married het 
brother-in-law 

It is something of a painful duty to 
have to name in support of the star 
Charles Laughton as Herod, Judith An- 
derson as Herodias, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke as Tiberius Caesar, Basil Sidney 
as Pontius Pilate, Maurice Schwartz as 
Ezra and Arnold Moss as Micah. On 
various occasions these talented actors 
have been known to do better than well 
Now thev sin by omission, for the mate- 
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There's nothing bashtul about a Strong Spotlight, the way it With Strong Spotlights you're not annoyed by the necessity of using heavy 
pours out illumination. The brilliant beam bathes the perform- rotating equipment. None is required. You simply plug into the neares! 
ers with abounding, sparkling light. 110-volt convenience outlet. 
Here are spotlights bafitting the finest production—in fact, are Strong Spotlights are equipped with a two-element, variable focal length 
used throughout the world by shows that are known by every- objective lens system and silvered glass reflector. They are quiet, flick- 
one. Yet, they are not priced beyond the reach of the smallest erless, and assure a spot with sharp edge, head spot to flood. 
group. The horizontal masking contro! angles 45 degrees in each direction, and 
there is a fast-operating, 6-slide color boomerang. 
Mounted on casters, they're readily portable, and easily disassembled 
tor shipping. 
Strong Spotlights have so many exclusive advantages that there's little 
wonder they're acclaimed by everyone as the best obtainable. 
Decide now to get rid of your aged spots. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


“The World's Largest Monviacturer of Projection Arc Lamps’ 

94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 
Please send free literature and prices on the [ | Strong 
Trouper Arc Spotlight; {| Strong Trouperette Incandescent 
Spotlight. 


Cg aE ee 
acacia heaton titi scieephecbascc 
FUR 2h Ge itrensrrnsssenncmsamionineyassnaneentenansesenraisiniinanions 
NAME OF SUPPLIER 
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A self-check on your 
recent reading habits 


HOW OFTEN DO YO! 


HEAR YOURSELF SAYING: 


“I’m sorry, | never got around to reading that”’ 


THE SILVER CHALICE 
by Thomas B. Costain 
ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS 
by Carl Sandburg 
THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
by Ernest Hemingway 
THE CAINE MUTINY by Herman W ouk 
THE SEA AROUND US 
by Rachel L. Carson 
GIANT by Edna Ferber 
THE BIG CHANGE 
by Frederick Lewis 


Allen | 


THE MAGIC LANTERN by Robert Carson (_) 


LJ 


GODS, GRAVES AND SCHOLARS 
by C. W. Ceram (J 


WITNESS by Whittaker Chambers 


rm 


MELVILLE GOODWIN, USA 
by John P. Marquand () 


THE CRUEL SEA by Nicholas Monsarrat 
HUNTER by J. A. Hunter 
MATADOR by Barnaby Conrad 














The self check you have made above 


may reveal a sobering fact: the ex 
treme degree to which you have allowed 


the life 
keep you from the books you promise 


irritating busyness of your to 


yourself to read, 
There is a simple way to break this 
bad habit, and 


sand 


thou 
perspicacious the 
like will that 
it is effectual: membership in the Book - 
of-the-Month Club 


many hundred 


readers over 


country 


yourself vouch 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: Your only obli 


books. The list above isa good example of 
the wide range of books always available 


YOU BUY WHAT YOU PLEASE: As to the 
Book -of-the-Month buy it only 
when vou wan’ it. You receive a full and 
careful report about it in advance of its 
publication. If you judge it is a book 
you would enjoy, you let it come. If not, 


you 


you send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book you may 
want. Or you may simply say: “Send me 
nothing.” 


YOU PAY MUCH LESS: When you do buy 


THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN 
by Howard Spring 
THE SECOND HAPPIEST DAY 
by John Phillips 
LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS 
by T. Harry Williams 
BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS 
by William O. Douglas 
THE GLITTER AND THE GOLD 
by Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan 
COLLECTED STORIES OF WILLIAM FAULKNER [ 
THE MATURE MIND by H. A. Overstreet 


BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM...WHAT IT IS: 
This unique system is member-profit- 
sharing, similar to what happens in any 
consumer co-operative 
tion of what 
fund 


\ fixed propor- 
aside in a 
manufacture 
enormous editions of other books, each 
of which is a Book-Dividend distributed 
among members 


you pay is set 


which is used to 


The two books offered 
to you free, below, are good examples. 
Both of these given to members 
under the Club's Book-Dividend Plan. 


were 


GOOD SENSE: Frequently you intend to 


gation,as a member,is to buy four books the Club selection, you usually pay less 


for it than you otherwise would. Last 
year the less! But there 
After 
for every two Club 
selections or Special Members’ Editions 
you buy, you receive, free, a Book-Divi- 
dend from the Club. 


buy Club selections, not knowing they 
are such. Why not buy them from the 
Club? You will usually pay less for them, 
You will share the Book-Dividend 
Plan. And, perhaps most important— 
in view of self-check this 
whole system will really keep you from 


a year 
find 


THISS 


and it is inconceivable you won't 
four be 


the 


you will anxious 

Club's 
guished Editorial Board chooses one out 
standing work as the Book -of-the-Month. 


But in addition, the Club makes avail 


not to average was 22% 


Every month distin 


is a still greater saving than this 
your first purchase, 


your above 


able Special Editions of widely discussed missing the new books you want to read 


pOCoses, POCO OOOO 885050008688" AA 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A774A 4 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 4 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.* I am to receive, free, HAMMOND'S COMPLETE WORLD 
ATLAS and AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD HISTORY with the 
purchase of my first book indicated below, and thereafter 
for every two monthly selections—or Special Members’ Edi 
trons~—I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, the 
current Book-Dividendt then being distributed. I agree to 
purchase at least four montl ions-—or Special Mem 
bers’ Editions—during the first year I am a member 
thereafter, in order to maintain membership, I need buy 
four such books in any twelve-month period 
my membership any time after b 
lor hee Special Members’ Ed ns 

of ta be charged for each book w 
re ny aot rede lisher’s price frequently 
ntries ontinents, illustrated added to cover postage and n 


Makes the 
" PLEASE SEND ME AS MY FIRST PURCHASE AT YOUR MEMBERS’ PRICE: 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THE BOOKS LISTED ABOVE 


OOS 


and BK ITH these indispensable books will be 


GIVEN TO YOU... 


Hammond's Complete World Atlas 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 
ontaining 216 pages of four-ce 


ts. Deta i maps of eact 


oe: 


—* 


with your first purchase 


s & >, 


~ 


y Ssciect 


». 


and 


only 
I may cancel 
selections—or 
The price to 
more than the pub 
(A small charge is 
ng expe 


>.>", 


ying four 
the Clut 


never be 


POO OOS 


». 


state 


~ 


and less 


mses.) 
news inder- 


more 


en in sche handy siz 





AND 


An Encyclopedia of World History 
REVISED EDITION - RETAIL PRICE $7.50 


Covers ot rec led history t 


World W Itt 


Name 


Addres 


m ancient temes down through 
Edited by William L. Langer, Pr 
t Host wtoH rd Universit Invaluable wi 

kn he ¢ t his | background 


book « m « non-fiction 


tes Ciy tate 


DPD OOOO 


Book prices are slightly highe 
to Canadian members 
through 


mn Canada 
without any extra 


bat the Club sh 
enever you ~ » Siu sige 4 


Rook-of the-Month Clut — 4 
‘ ook-of the-Month Clab (« te yy 
LAMA ALLOA 298SE99S99999869 
. ade ar ee Pat « and in (Caneda 

4Trade-Mark Reg. L S Pet. of 


of what ye ire anada 


A Magazine 


ndcx entries, 
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In Justice Is Done Claude Nollier is a 
beautiful doctor on trial for the mercy 
killing of her lover. 


rial they have to deal with is as frail 
and fleeting as Salome’s veils. As another 
showcase for the notoriously notable 
charms of Miss Hayworth, this lavish 
Technicolor production may conceivably 
fill movie theatres; it may also, con- 
ceivably, tend to empty them 


Tricks in a French Law Court 


The 1950 Grand Prize-winning film at 
Venice, Justice Is Done (Burstyn), was 
not done the justice of issuance in this 
country until now, though its makers, 
beginning with author Charles Spaak 
and director André Cayatte and his 
actors, have done remarkable justice to 
a complex and tricky story that de- 
manded unusually smart handling. In a 
French law court the issue is the exten- 
uating circumstances involved in a mercy 
killing of a French doctor, doomed to 
die of cancer, by his beautiful mistress, 
likewise a doctor. She testifies that she 
swore to him by their love that she 
would eventually give him the injection 
to free him finally from his pain; she 
admits the deed from the start and even 
that she knew she would inherit thirty- 
five million francs by his death. As the 
trial proceeds, her position is more and 
more compromised. 


The courtroom action is interwoven 
with the stories of the lives of the seven 
jurors chosen to judge this woman's 
guilt. It becomes plain before very long 
that the verdict, when it comes, will be 
more or less consciously determined, not 
by the objective merits of this criminal 
case, but by the necessary condition of 
the jurors’ emotions as determined by 
facts in their own lives analogous to 
that of the accused: the desire of parents 
to get rid of an incurably epileptic and 
psychotic child; of an engaged man to 
be free of an old sweetheart who is 
making threats; of a farmer for revenge 
on a cocky hired man who seems to 
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have seduced his wife during the farm- 
er’s hours of jury-duty; and so on. 

The makers of this film deserve praise 
for not having concocted an easy one 
but for having faced up to preparing for 
the stiff legal proposition that is finally 
handed the jurors. The stiffest element is 
that the accused, however physically 
attractive, gets several large black marks 
lodged against her. She is a “foreigner’’ 
(Lithuanian), an _ atheist, a “free 
thinker” as to sex, and—beware of dog- 
lovers !——dislikes animals and admits 
stoning a dog; as a crushing anticlimax, 
the fact that she has taken a second 
lover, shortly before killing the first, is 
brought out and admitted by her. The 
temperament and condition of the jurors 
vary from the sentimental and genially 
comic to the grim. The mere physical 
problem of making their mutually uncon- 
nected stories harmonious, as well as 
individually plausible, was a poser. Yet 
both the scenario and the technical feat 
of crosscutting the stories are things in- 
geniously accomplished. So, while Justice 
Is Done remains eminently a problem 
picture (with the audience invited to 
disagree as to whether justice has been 
done), everyone concerned has acquitted 
himself with honors. Lacking the jingle 
of tambourines (and the jangle of star 
publicity), this film seems certain to 
engross the interest of every sensitive and 
thoughtful movie-goer who sees it. 


A Priest with a Past 


If plot interest alone made a movie, 
Alfred Hitchcock’s I Confess, a Warner 
Brothers’ production, might easily gain 
the laurels for the year’s mightiest. It 
isn’t lack of nicety or novelty that makes 
this streamlined melodrama, laid in 
Quebec, deficient in human significance ; 
nor is it that the theme lacks seriousness 
A murderer confesses his crime to a 
young priest (Montgomery Clift), and 
the priest is thereafter arrested and tried 
for the same crime; he cannot speak be- 
cause he is bound by the vow of the 
confessional 

Before he was ordained, the priest had 
had an affair with a girl (Anne Baxter 
who still loves him: this circumstance 
has implicated him in the murder mys- 
tery because the girl, now married, is 
being blackmailed by the man destined 
to be the murder victim. On the very 
night of the murder she makes a secret 
date with the priest to get his advice 
an habitual reader of thrillers might 
make up the rest from his own head and 
wouldn't be far wrong. But let it suffice, 
here, to say that the priest never betrays 
the murderer’s confession and is vindi- 
cated in a high-powered climax that 
completely clears the air 

Naturally, the chief human interest of 
I Confess lies in the angle of “a priest 
with a past” and caught in a trap that 


challenges his religious integrity. Mr 
Clift, even so, seems to have remained 
uninspired by the possibilities of the role 
It is at least partly his fault, then, that 
both central character and movie emerge 
as surprisingly trivial. Understatement is 
a negotiable style of acting, especially in 
the movies where the camera conveys 
human expressions that cannot be easily 
projected across footlights, but some of 
the better known “low-key” 
such as a tense mouth, a wide steady 
gaze, a dilation of the nostrils and a 


tremor of the eyelids—seem overworked 


devices 


by Mr. Clift, whose reticent manner bor- 
ders on the poker face even when such 
an expression is not called for by the 
script. Fans of Clift may rise up in pro- 
test, but according to my lights, the 
acting honors of the film easily go to 
Karl Malden as an incredibly credible 
police inspector. 


Science Fiction with a Point 


“To be or not to be?’’—that is the 
question concerning our own planet that 
is put up to Richard Carlson as a young 
physicist in The Magnetic Monster 
(United Artists) which, because its fan- 
tasy is so contagiously close to facts, is 
the most plausible of the current jet of 
science-fiction movies. A renegade scien- 
tist bombards a certain element with 
electrons, thereby creating its instability 
so that progressively it increases twice its 
size every eleven hours through implosion 
(reverse of explosion). Carlson is a mem- 
ber of the Office of Scientific Investiga- 
tion, the organization that must track 
down the hidden presence of what, as 
soon as it is discovered and analyzed, is 
nicknamed “the magnetic monster’: a 
phantom with incalculably more power 


to harm than Frankenstein’s monster 


Not only will its radioactive power 
kill everyone who gets close enough, but 
its inevitable growth (should it stay 
“alive”’) will eventually cause the earth 
to go off its axis—and then? According 
to Carlson’s bright notion, it therefore 
has to be choked to death by a prodigi- 
ous overdose of electrons! How this 
Good Deed of Good Deeds is performed 
makes picturesque melodrama of a truly 
classic cut from the archives of science 
fiction, and in these atomic days it is 
also a parable with a penetrating point 
Implicitly, one agrees with the young 
physicist when he says to his pregnant 
wife in the fina! “Conceive some- 
thing in love and it’s a lovely thing 
Conceive it in hate and it’s a 


monster.” 


Assembly-Line Glee 

Hope (Bob) isn’t in moth balls yet, 
and if he were, he'd probably make them 
magnetic’ for a while. Producer Harry 
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EAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


38th Yeer 


An intensive course ef study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professiona! work in 


® STAGE 
© SCREEN 
® RADIO 
® TELEVISION 
PUBLIC APPEARANCES 
New Term: April | 


Summer Terms: 
July 6-Aug. 15; Aug. 10-Aug. 28 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking. ine s Oey 
& Eve. « Teen-Age & Children's pte. « Cat 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radic City 
430 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 58-0926 


Ac a Lue, ey - 


/ 
z 
: 
z 


Where the mountains 
~meet the sea... 
SANTA BARBARA 


Complete 2-Year Course 
for ACTORS, TECHNICIANS, DESIGNERS 


Professional training for Stage, Films, 
nO Radio, and Television 
With public appearances, placement as- 
Tultion 


sistance. Two theatres for actual experi- 
ence. College degree offered. 

WRITE DR. FRANK FOWLER, Director 
SCHOOL of THEATRE ARTS 
Senta Berbera Junior C , Dept. T-I, 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses 
leading to A.B. and A.M, degrees, 
Day, evening, summer _ session. 
Training in broadcasting, announc- 
ing, writing. TV orientation. Pro- 
fessional acting, directing, playwrit- 
ing, scene and costume design. 
Students play before. metropolitan 
audiences in well-equipped theatre 
and broadcast from college FM 
radio station 

Placement assistance. Write Ad- 
missions Secretary for catalog 


Emerson College 


Est. 1880. Fully accredited 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Stage @ Screen © Radio 
Dance 2 Music a Vocal 


Full-time © Part-time © Class 
© Private 

APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
Complete Coverage of Weekly Plays by 
Film and Stage Agents and Producers 
Spring and Summer Term Enrollments 

Now Being Accepted— 
Write for Details 


|! GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Hit 6040 WILSHIRE BLVD 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFOKNIA 
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The Magnetic Monster, with Richard Carlson, is the most plausible of the 


current jet of science-fiction movies. 


Tugend has turned the heat on some 
much, much tried formulas in Para- 
mount’s Off Limits and proven them still 
laugh-worthy. Gracefully slenderized for 
1953, Hope appears as a shrewd fight 
trainer who has his newly crowned 
champ taken off his hands when The 
Champ answers his draft call—simply 
because Bob, following him into the 
Army to keep him in order, is accepted 
and The Champ is rejected. However, 
Bob finds in uniform a young fellow 
dying to be a fighter (Mickey Rooney) 
and meets—first in a train and then in 
a night club—the same young fellow’s 
aunt (Marilyn Maxwell), who happens 
to be determined that nephew shan’t be 
a fighter. How, of course, Bob annexes 
the aunt and Mickey annexes the title 
makes the tale, which doesn’t let up 
being rampageous long enough to let 
Hope sit down. With gimmick soldered 
to gimmick and a polished comic named 
Eddie Mayehoff to play Hope’s everlast- 
ing superior officer, Off Limits (I hazard) 
is as gleaming a model of glee as the 
assembly lines of the month have turned 
out 





Conservatory 


SUMMER 
THEATRE 
SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 


June 28, Aug. 8 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 
Modern Dance—Baliet 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Degree with major in Drama or Dance 
Experimenta! Theatre seats 125 
Modern Theatre seats 500 
Fall Term Sept. 2! Catalog on request 
Drama Dept. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 Fenway Bosten, Mass 


| one his role as a 


A Man Hunt and Some Bears 

The Hitch-Hiker (RKO-Radio), fea- 
turing Edmond O’Brien, Frank Lovejoy 
and William Talman, is strictly for man 
hunt-fanciers. The excuse for the bare- 
ness of its bromidic plot is that it is said 
really to have happened to a couple of 
fellows who gave a ride to a hitch-hiker 
while on their way to fish in the moun- 
tains. The hitch-hiker was a chain-killer 
who promptly kidnapped them and thei: 
car and took them on a long, long ride 
ending in a walk through the Mexican 
desert—and nemesis for the one-man 
crime-wave 

While here “nature” may be “the 
dramatist” as much as in Walt Disney's 
live documentary, Bear Country, also 
from RKO, the further truth is that 
movie-goers are much more familiar with 
lone-wolf criminals and their habits than 
with bears and theirs. At the same time, 
everybody responsible for The Hitch- 
Hiker, including its director, Ida Lupino, 
seems to have done his job with disarm- 
ing seriousness. Bear Country, appar- 
ently, shows everything about bears that 
can be decently seen in Technicolor; it 
is highly entertaining: a worthy succes- 
sor to the beaver film 

After The Red Badge of Courage 
which was a chance in a_ thousand, 
Audie Murphy seems to have taken up 
the athletic young white man’s burden 


“Western” parts. One might have 


| thought that his personality was more 
| interesting than Gunsmoke 


( Universal- 
International) pretends that it is. In this 
professional killer 
(though it turns out he is far from being 
a slaughterer) is disagreeably suggestive 
of his real-life feats in the course of mili- 
tary duty. Now relieved of the latter, 
Murphy seems destined to get much 
larger salary checks—and no medals. The 
story?—well, if you like everything quick 
on the hoof, including diminutive Susan 
Cabot who is nimblest when dressed like 
Buffalo Bill, you're sure to like the story 
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The NEW SCHOOL 
presents: 


LECTURERS 


Fifteen lectures by promi- 
nent theatre people drawn 
from the following list: 


KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN 
BARRETT H. CLARK 
HAROLD CLURMAN 
MARC CONNELLY 
HUME CRONYN 
JEAN DALRYMPLE 
WILLIAM FIELDS 
ALFRED de LIAGRE 
MARTIN GABEL 
JOHN GASSNER 
PAUL GREGORY 
MOSS HART 
HARRY HORNER 
WALTER F. KERR 
EDWARD KOOK 
ARTHUR LAURENTS 
HOWARD LINDSAY 
LAWRENCE LANGNER 
ANITA LOOS 
GILBERT MILLER 
HOBE MORRISON 
ELEMER NAGY 
DONALD OENSLAGER 
OTTO PREMINGER 
ELMER RICE 

JOHN W. RUMSEY 
VICTOR SAMROCK 
ARTHUR SEGAL 
GILBERT SELDES 
JOHN F. WHARTON 
AUDREY WOOD 
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INSIDE BROADWAY 


A Course Of the Professional Theatre by the People Who Make It. 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


Educational Director 


ALEXANDER S. INCE 


Coordinator 


INSIDE BROADWAY is a new kind of course. It offers concrete first-hand education in what makes up 


the Broadway scene: from the birth of a play to the time the opening curtain rises . . 
makings of theatre production on both sides of the footlights. 


. @ study of the 
INSIDE BROADWAY provides a spring- 


board for those wishing to enter the professional theatre in New York; and a background for understand- 
ing the complex problems of Broadway for those who work and teach away from New York. For all members 
of the course it will provide the challenging experience of living completely with an art. 


© LECTURES 


Lectures by prominent theatre per- 
sonalities; also practical shop talks 
with specialists in their workshops 


PLAY READINGS 


of prize winning American plays 
important foreign plays (in trans 
lation), unusual, unproduced 
scripts. Under the direction of 
MARTIN GABEL 


FIELD TRIPS 


Field trips to theatrical workshops 
scenic, lighting, and television 
studios 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW == 


* ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Vital problems confronting the theatre today. Effect 
of television and motion pictures. Exchange of in 
formation with European and Latin American mem 
bers of the course 


THEATRE GOING 


Attendance at 8 representative Broadway plays. Beck 
stage visits and discussions with management and 
cast. (The cost of tickets is included in the tuition 
fee.) 


General Information 


The course is designed primarily for students of 
the dramatic arts at the college and university levei 
for teachers of drama, and if the enroliment quote 
permits, laymen with serious interest in acquiring a 
knowledge of the workings of the professional theatre 
in New York. Registration is limited. A number of 
scholarships for teachers and students are available 
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Geraldine Page 


(continued from page 21) 


That is not to say that she pre- 
tends contempt about her success. 
She is having a hell of a fine time 
and makes no secret of it. Even the 
fact that it is no longer necessary 
for her to economize on cigarettes 
by saving the long butts is a constant 
delight. It doesn’t stop her from 
economizing, but she thinks it’s nice 
to know that she doesn’t need to. 

Now, as to the facts. She is not 
an overnight success, for she has 
been trying to survive as an actress 
for ten years. In fact, she did sur- 
vive as an actress, earning her living 
from time to time and eking out a 
living whenever her theatre jobs 
didn’t quite make it. She is not an 


amateur, in spite of the amateurish 


aspects of her pre-Broadway career. 


| She never wanted to be anything 


but an actress, though —to stay 


alive—she took any job going, in 


the theatre or not. 


The chronology of Miss Page’s life 
reads much like that of any other 
actress—or, possibly, like that of any 
other human being. She was born in 
Kirksville, Missouri, 1924, and in- 


sists that it is going to be her “gim- 


mick” that she will abide by that 
date. When an interviewer suggested 
that it is not such a tough date to 
abide by, since it only leaves her 
approaching twenty-nine, she agreed 
that when she is fifteen years older 
she may feel different. 

But even that is doubtful, for 
Miss Page’s current acclaim is not 
related either to her youth or to her 
appearance. One _ reviewer, Mr. 
Watts of the Post, went so far as to 
say: ““To those who have the fan- 
tastic suspicion that critics praise 
new actresses only when they are 
beautiful, I must add, perhaps impo- 
litely, that Miss Page, like most 
distinguished feminine players, is not 
going to be given ecstatic notices for 


Off-stage, Miss Page is so little 
like an actress that she causes alarm 
to her friends, who think that she is 
now entitled to swank about a little, 
and to her agent and her producers, 
who think she would make better 
“copy” if she put on some kind of 
act. Exactly what an actress is sup- 
posed to be like off-stage, no one 
is quite sure; but roughly, the idea 
is that she should radiate glamor or 
whatever it is that Tallulah Bank- 
head radiates. Miss, Page radiates 
nothing of the sort and at first sight 
(until animation lights her face into 
genuine prettiness) is a rather plain 


girl whose clothes look like those of 
almost any other Greenwich Vil- 
lager: dowdy and somewhat un- 
pinned. She disdains hats, prefer- 
ring those parti-colored kerchiefs 
which are almost an item of uni- 
form in the purlieus of Washington 
Square. Her fair hair is worn in a 
long bob, rather tousled, and she 
gives the effect of a young incar- 
nation of the White Queen in Alice 
in Wonderland, in a hurry but not 
at all sure what she is in a hurry 
about. 


This causes some mild distress to 
her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Leon 
Page of Chicago, who are delighted 
with their daughter’s success but be- 
lieve that Geraldine ought somehow 
to start living up to it. Dr. Page, 
a sedate and pleasant-mannered phy- 
sician of late middle age, feels 
that—apart from the usual parental 
considerations—he is entitled to have 
something to say about Miss Page’s 
career because he really launched 
her on it. When she first began to 
act, in the drama group of the 
Englewood Methodist Church in 
Chicago in 1941, she was cast for 
the part of Jo in Little Women. It 
is a part that is supposed to call for 
certain tomboyishness (Katharine 
Cornell and Katharine Hepburn 
have played it in their time), and 
Dr. Page was convinced that Ger- 
aldine was badly miscast. He saw 
her as better fitted for the part of 
Beth, the Louisa May Alcott char- 
acter who dies so prettily in Little 
Women. But Geraldine preferred to 
be Jo—as who wouldn’t, since it is 
the most important part in the play? 
By this time, Miss Page had already 
decided that she wanted to study 
for the theatre, and her father 
agreed that if she came off well as 
Jo, he would send her to the Good- 
man School of the Theatre. She 
played the part to his satisfaction, 
though he still thought she was mis- 
cast, and after she was graduated 
from Englewood High School in 
1942, she enrolled at the Goodman, 
with Dr. Page paying the bills. 


The doctor and his wife —a 
comely and motherly person whose 
grooming is as careful as her daugh- 
ter’s is careless—seem to look on 
Geraldine’s career with a kind of 
benevolent disapproval, especially 
the parts of it which involved work- 
ing in non-theatrical jobs in order to 
continue acting. Like many another 
actress, Miss Page never found the 
theatre lucrative. By her own choice, 
she took employment at various 
times as a candy-counter attendant 
in a movie theatre, as a waitress, as 
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a factory hand and as a hat-check 
girl at Lindy’s. Miss Page is mili- 
tantly proud of these economic 
makeshifts, whereas her mother and 
father are inclined to think they 
were never quite respectable and 
ought to be hushed up. 

The disagreements are transpar- 
ently friendly ones, though Dr. Page 
may be entitled to believe that his 
original estimate of his daughter’s 
talents is being vindicated. She does 
suggest the wispy and pathetic Beth 
March, rather than the rowdy Jo. 
And it is the wispy aspect of her 
personality that is being exploited 
on Broadway. 

The audiences who delight in her 
fluttering performance in Mid-Sum- 
mer are given no opportunity to 
know that there is anything in Miss 
Page except what meets the eye: an 
actress with a reedy body, a bony 
face, a wheedling voice and omni- 
present hands. The hands, in fact, 
are so active that Miss Page has 
been likened to ZaSu Pitts, an actress 
who has no need for technique, for 
her personality is so immediate and 
compelling that a director would be 
wasting his time to tell her what 
to do. 

Miss Page has also been com- 
pared to almost every other actress 
of the present and the near past 
remarkable for a set of distinctive 
mannerisms. Some see a resemblance 
to the late’ Pauline Lord, who—like 
Miss Page—spoke every line of a 
play as though it had just come into 
her head. Some are reminded of the 
late Laurette Taylor, with her won- 
dering look and her heedlessness of 
the audience. Others see in Miss 
Page a re-creation of Helen Hayes, 
whose small voice always makes it- 
self important and whose presence 
always contradicts the littleness of 
her physical person. 

Whatever the comparison, Miss 
Page’s mannerisms are also unmis- 
takable. Her hand is forever finding 
its way to her hair or to the collar 
of the shirtwaist she wears in Mid- 
Summer. Her voice breaks at unac- 
countable times, trailing off into 
nothing or into nervous, apologetic 
laughter. She is never aware of the 
audience—or doesn’t seem to be— 
but is always intensely aware of the 
other people in the play, as though 
her life depended on hearing what 
they are saying. This absorption is 
so intense that friends of Miss Page, 
watching from the audience, can 
never quite tell whether she is mak- 
ing a “fluff’—garbling her lines or 
speaking at the wrong time, or 
whether she is being true to the 
character she is playing and merely 
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FROM PLAYHOUSE STAGE 
TO STAR BILLING 


Playing her most important role to date, Joan Taylor 
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stumbling over her speech, as people 
so often do in real life. 

That is where the guesswork 
comes in, both for Miss Page and 
for her admirers, She astutely chose 
the part of Lily in Mid-Summer for 
her Broadway debut because she had 
a ready-made set of mannerisms, 
developed in her year in Summer 
and Smoke when she played Ten- 
nessee Williams’ favorite character: 
the appealing woman who is con- 
stantly apologizing for her own 
appeal. 

As an actress in stock (mainly in 
the Middle West), Miss Page has 
played almost every part in the 
modern repertory. She played the 
gaudy whores, like Sadie Thomp- 
son in Rain. She played the able 
bitches, like Regina Giddens in Lil- 
lian Hellman’s The Little Foxes, 
and simple ingénues, like Suzie 
in Sam and Bella Spewack’s Boy 
Meets Girl. 

She thinks of herself as a versatile 
actress, who can play anything at 
all. The parts she wants most to 
play are the strangely diverse ones 
of Hedda Gabler, Ibsen’s most ruth- 
less neurotic, and Roxane, the hero- 
ine of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Offhand, one would be inclined to 
think that Roxane would be more 
Miss Page’s speed, being all sugar 
and cream and intolerable gentility. 
Miss Page insists that she isn’t sugar 
and cream—that she is always 
played that way but is actually a 
woman of brains and character. 
Hedda, of course, is well stocked 
with brains; her character is, at the 
very least, positive. It is something 
for the drama critics to speculate 
on: whether Miss Page’s air of re- 
finement might not be exactly the 
touch of humanity that would make 
the grisly Hedda believable. 

The question also arises, especially 
in the minds of her fellow actors, 
whether classic plays would be Miss 
Page’s forte. She has a highly indi- 
vidualistic way of learning a part 
She refuses to memorize lines and 
insists that she can only learn words 
by acting them out. That has 
worked well enough in Vina Del- 
mar’s play and Tennessee Williams’. 
But would it work in Ibsen, Ros- 
tand, or any other dramatist whose 
way of saying things is the very 
essence of the play? 

It is one of many questions that 
only the future can answer. 

Miss Page knows that she came to 
Broadway typed for a particular 
kind of part. She achieved stardom 
in that part. What next? Will Ger- 
aldine Page make her way as ac- 
tress—or as Geraldine Page? Or both? 
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Be Net Too Tame {Adam Poulsen) 


actor is, of course, primarily the in- 
terpreter of the writer, just as the 
performing virtuoso is the interpre- 
ter of the composer. But the actor 
goes farther, for he absorbs the writ- 
er’s imaginative creation, thus re- 
creating and imbuing it with his 
own spirit. His influence and power 
over matter and effect rest, there- 
fore, on the strength of his own 
genius—his imagination, his feeling 
and his passion. The renaissance of 
the subject matter at hand ennobles 
the actor and raises him to the level 
of an independent artist. 


Art, in general terms then, is an 
imitation and a re-creation of sur- 
rounding nature. But it must be re- 
membered that nature’s image is 
reflected in the spiritual eye of the 
artist and not as in the lens of a 
camera. Looking at a painting, we 
may feel the personality of the art- 
ist in every stroke of the brush. 
Looking at a photograph, however, 
we can find personality, at best, only 
in the choice of subject matter and 
the arrangement of it. The lens of 
the camera completes the picture 
and mirrors the image of nature as 
it is set before it. 


It is this mirroring of nature 
which has caused many a serious 
actor to follow the wrong trail, 
believing that he understands the 
significance and value of “natural- 
ness” in his profession. The so-called 
“naturalness” on the stage, to which 
we give expression by performing 
naturally—just as we are—is based 
on a mistaken idea which can very 
easily lead to a kind of presumption, 
resulting in the loss of the illusion 
and very often in sheer boredom. 
For an example, take the epic poet. 
His heroes may yell as loudly and 
as often as they please, and they 
may distort themselves and make 
endless grimaces; their screams, 
however, do not torture our ears, 
nor do their grimaces offend our 
eyes. But let the same subject be 
transformed into tangible matter, 
paint or marble or, most of all, the 
actor’s flesh and blood—something 
which can be perceived by our out- 
ward senses—and we are confronted 
by a different kind of comprehen- 
sion. Here, entirely different laws 
govern nature and imitation. 


As another example, we might 
take that of a man lying on the 
point of death from cancerous sores, 
a man who is suffering intolerable 
pains. If nature were portrayed here 
in the literal sense, then we should 
hear his screams, see his sores and 
possibly even smell the medication. 
But the shuddering pity which we 
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should feel in such a case would 
belong to real life and not to art. 

However, if we now present the 
same man in the same situation, but 
in such a way that he clears his 
conscience at the hour of death by 
a moving confession, then most of 
the features of external reality can 
be dispensed with on the stage, and 
the actor can create an illusion of 
reality by concentrating on the 
man’s words. 

The audience will be more deeply | 
moved by these than they would be 
by a literal reproduction of the 
outer apparatus of the illness. A sad 
and probably apocryphal tale exists 
to the effect that there was once an 
actor who, while acting the part of 
a dying man on the stage, suffered 
a genuine heart attack and died 
before the audience’s very eyes. And 
how did the audience respond to 
this impressive death scene? They 
hissed! 

The feeling of pleasure or emo- 
tional satisfaction which all art 
should awaken can only be achieved 
when the greatest importance is at- 
tached to the form of the content, 
whereas in actual life it may be 
more frequently attached to the 
content of the form. We can feel 
the beauty of an art only when we 
sense that the form is uppermost in 
importance. Thus, and only thus, i 
the illusion achieved. The pleasur- 
able feeling derived from good stage 
art is akin to the feeling experienced 
in a dream. We are made to believe 
that we are really experiencing 
something, yet we know at the same 
time that it is only imagination. We 
must know that we dream! 

The more strongly, therefore, that 
an actor’s imagination, by gripping 
the imagination of his audience, can 
create a perfect illusion, the greater 
is his art. A detailed depiction of 
natural sounds, such as weeping that 
is accompanied by sniveling and 
nose-blowing, will always fail in its 
effect. A mere suggestion of any- 
thing of the sort is sufficient. On the 
other hand, nothing must be casual, 
nothing arbitrary. For everything 
must have significance if that tran- 
quillity is to be achieved which the 
actor must possess to bring his work 
to completion within the narrow 
limits of time and space that the 
stage allows him. 

Tranquillity in the midst of rag- 
ing passions—a seeming contradic- 
tion. Yet it is complete creative 
tranquillity, combined with enthu- 
siasm worked up to the highest pitch 
of the moment, which produces 
convincing dramatic art on the 
stage. 
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Be Not Too Tame (Fitzroy Davis) (continued from page 7!) 


Audiences were dramatically con- 
fronted with both acting approaches 
recently in a single moving picture, 
Sunset Boulevard. Gloria Swanson, 
in the part of the faded actress, gave 
the type of performance which Eu- 
ropeans are accustomed to seeing. It 
did not claim to be anything but 
theatre; it gloried in being theatre. 
But it came as something of a shock 
to Americans, indoctrinated as they 
are to the theory that the only good 
acting is underacting. Miss Swan- 
son’s baroque style made some spec- 
tators nervous; some were even 
moved to 2n uneasy laughter. They 
felt more at home with the emo- 
tionally stoical performance given 
by William Holden. 

The same evaluation held true for 
a good many members of the profes- 
sion. In Hollywood, as well as in the 
East, I heard actors speak of Hol- 
den’s performance rather than Miss 
Swanson’s as the outstanding one in 
the picture. Yet, compared to Miss 
Swanson’s remarkable mobility of 
facial expression, Holden’s face was 
almost emotionless. Many critics 
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preferred him for exactly this rea- 
son; it was in the style of the times, 
whereas Miss Swanson’s perform- 
ance represented a return to another 
and more theatrical manner. 


Very much the same comparisons 
were made between Bette Davis’ 
performance as an emotionally dis- 
integrated actress and Anne Baxter’s 
as a calculating opportunist in All 
About Eve. In this instance the pub- 
lic almost unanimously preferred 
Miss Davis, but the profession held 
firm for Miss Baxter. 


On the stage, the performance 
which most recently and strikingly 
restored “Theatre” to the theatre 
was that of Judith Anderson in 
Medea. Since the play deals with a 
far-off and heroic period, it would 
seem that any excess of dramatic 
effect might be even more accept- 
able. Yet even here there were dis- 
senters. I recall hearing a college 
boy sneer, “You call that acting? 
She played it up one side and down 
the other.” Brought up in the mod- 
ern tradition, he obviously felt that 
acting is a matter of restraint, not 
of abandon. Even the director of 
Medea was heard to complain pri- 
vately that he despaired of the 
actress in rehearsals because “she 
planned her performance in terms 
of one effect after another.” 


Possibly in the use of the word 
“effect” lies the key to the matter. 
Has naturalism on the stage been so 
far pursued that we have lost sense 
of the value of “effect” in the the- 
atre? Might it even be said of many 
actors that the fear of being “effec- 
tive” persuades them to castrate 
their own performances? 

Louis Calhern, in his 1950 pro- 
duction of King Lear, for instance, 
was as polished and _ technically 
skillful as we would expect of him. 
But even beforehand one suspected 
that he might be afraid to let go 
enough out of fear of being 
“hammy.” An actor who was in the 
company later related an incident 
which corroborated the suspicion. 
He said that when Calhern started 
to rehearse the final scene—Lear 
entering with the body of Cor- 
delia—he had sarcastically com- 
mented to the cast: “Now let’s not 
make this a Richard Mansfield 
entrance.” 

But does not Shakespeare’s play 
require a Mansfield entrance for its 
full effect? Is it not bound to fail of 
its intention if it is toned down to 
the naturalistic level of the modern 
Broadway stage? Who is to say that 
the audience might not have ac- 


claimed that entrance had Calhern 
played it more flamboyantly, as a 
“great scene”? 

When the late Louis Jouvet de- 
parted from modern style in his 
Broadway production of Moliére’s 
The School for Wives, some critics 
practically accused him of catching 
flies instead of acting. M. Jouvet, as 
is apparent from his films, could be 
as subtle as one might wish when he 
considered it proper to the part. But 
he was also ready to use every effect 
he knew if he believed a part re- 
quired it, and he apparently did 
consider it necessary in the Moliére 
play. Would it have not been more 
pertinent for his critics to consider 
whether the play could be kept alive 
today by any other means than 
those he employed? Who is to say 
that the plays of Moliére were ever 
intended to be acted as naturalistic 
portraits of life? 

In more than one instance a 
modern play, whose actors never 
overstepped the line of naturalism, 
first failed only to be later made a 
tour de force success by the perform- 
ances of bolder players. This oc- 
curred several years ago in the case 
of The Two Mrs. Carrolls. It was 
evidently true also for the recent 
The Millionairess. The performances 
of Miss Bergner and of Miss Hep- 
burn were examples of that very 
abandon which too often is lacking 
on the American stage. They had 
impact; they had “electricity.” The 
audience felt that something was 
happening to it. It felt, in short, a 
theatrical experience. 

One of the reasons for the inade- 
quacy of underacting is that it 
cannot sufficiently stir the emotions 
of the beholder and is therefore not 
suitable to parts which require a 
strong effect. Actors who resort to 
this technique often lack authority. 
They do not take command of the 
audience; and the audience wants 
to be commanded. The marines are 
not the only ones who need to land 
and get the situation well in hand. 

What is so wrong about a deliber- 
ate effect which reaches the man in 
the $1.20 seat and gives him the 
high point of his evening? I espe- 
cially remember Edward G. Robin- 
son in Darkness at Noon on the 
road. When the girl appeared to 
him as he heard her testimony read, 
Robinson spread his arms in a ges- 
ture that filled the auditorium, cried 
“Looba!”—.and achieved an electri- 
fying moment. It wasn’t natural- 
istic? It would never have been done 
by Alec Guinness? But it sent light- 
ning out into the theatre, and that 
is what the theatre needs. 
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